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CHAPTER I 

HESTER STORM GIVES HER NAME AS JENNY 

REGAN 

A NEAR-SIGHTED German music teacher crossed 
his legs at an inopportune moment, and this 
trivial action led directly to the startling inci- 
dents of the following narrative, with their momentous 
effects upon several lives. 

This singular occurrence took place on a railway train 
in England, a boat train with passengers from Paris, 
three of these, a strangely assorted trio, being brought 
together by fate within the respectable cushioned walls 
of a first-class carriage. On one side sat an English 
Ushop, in formal black garments, talking with evident 
interest and a certain deference to a very pretty and 
martly dressed American g^rl, whose fresh views and 
charming lack of reverence seemed to delight the rather 
iKavy-minded but well-meaning prelate. 

Small wonder that the ecclesiastical gaze was held in 
lapt attention, for Miss Betty Thompson (of New York 
aid recently of Paris) was not only fair to look upon 
with her teasing blue eyes, her long curling lashes, her 
mbum hair shot through with golden lights and her 
adorable mouth upturned at the comers, but she added 
to these the fatal gift of unexpectedness. So the bishop 
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looked and listened and marveled, while the tired lines 
faded from his face and he reflected that, after all, the 
ride from Dover to London was very short, amazingly 
short 

The other one of this trio, whose meeting here was 
to have such far-reaching consequences, was a quietly 
attired young woman, traveling alone, her black hair 
and warm ivory coloring seeming to indicate a Latin 
origin. She, too, was a girl of striking beauty, but there 
was something of sadness and yearning in the depths 
of her lustrous dark eyes. As if weary with the journey, 
she dozed from time to time or seemed to doze, her 
thick lashes lifting occasionally for a languid glance at 
her companions and then drooping again, while a faint, 
half-wistful smile played about her full red lips. 

"An interesting face," whispered the bishop to his 
young friend. "A singularly interesting face. Wouldn't 
you say so, Miss Thompson?" 

Betty studied the sleeping girl a moment and nodded 
thoughtfully. ''A sort of wip beauty. I've been looking 



at her and wondering if — " She paused in perplexity. 

'^ou think she is a fellow countrywoman ?" suggested 
the bishop. 

*Tm not sure, but — I think she's unhappy and — ** as 
the stranger stirred uneasily, "did you ever see anything 
80 deliciously green as these hedges?" 

The dark-eyed girl was far away in her reveries, liv- 
ing over again fragments of her life that seemed to 
flash by in lurid memory pictures, just as this rushing 
English landscape flashed before her half-closed eyes. 

Now . . . the great halls of Monte Carlo, hushed 
groups around green-covered tables, worshiping groups, 
one would say, with tense, eager faces — and the clink of 
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gold. Stupid people! Bound to lose their mooey any- 
way, so— what did it matter? 

Now ... the blue of the moon-kissed Mediter- 
ranean and a sighing orchestra playing on the marble 
terrace. And diat most ridiculously careless South 
American general with his gold cigarette case! Fancy 
haying real rubies and emeralds set in a cigarette case! 
What did the man expect? 

Now . . . the pigeons at Mentone, circling in 
frightened sweep over the lazy gardens while a Rus- 
sian countess suns herself by the beds of chrysanthe- 
mums. What a fool to carry all that jewelry in a hand- 
bag! 

Now . . . Paris, a nice enough town and they could 
have it. All very fine driving in the bois and sipping 
tea at the Continental, but American secret service men 
were nosing about and — it's a pity if a girl can't speak 
a friendly word to an old lady from Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, without getting called down for it. Time to 
move on, Hester Storm, especially as you have eight 
hondred dollars in good co)l| tucked away and the jew- 
elry. So one ticket, please, to Manhattan Island, for a 
girl who is going home and — ^wants to look her sister 
Rosalie in the eyes and — is just a little sorry for certain 
things and — anyhow, she's going to keep straight, yes, 
straight for the rest of her natural life. 

At this moment, by some perversity of chance, a 
phrase in the droning talk opposite caught Hester's ear 
and brought her to alert attention. 

''Five thousand pounds, my dear: not a penny less," 
the bishop declared impressively. 

The Storm girl tingled with sudden interest, yet man- 
aged to keep her eyes closed. Then, gradually and cau* 
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tiottsly, she lifted her heavy lashes and peer^ed through 
them. The bishop was fussing with a handbag, searching 
for something, taking something out, a purse of brown 
leather, a fat purse with a heavy elastic band around it 
And, in his bland, pompous way he was telling Miss 
Thompson about his recent and most successful visit to 
America in the interest of the Progressive Mothers' So- 
ciety. The Americans had been so kind to him, so gener- 
ous; their contributions, together with those of Ameri- 
cans in Paris, amounted to this splendid sum that he was 
now carrying back to London. 

Five thousand pounds ! And he explained the extraor- 
dinary combination of circumstances that had prevented 
him, at the last moment, just as he was leaving Paris, 
from depositing this money with his bankers. 

Five thousand pounds! It was evidently wiser, un- 
questionably safer, to remove so large a sum from his 
careless handbag to the shelter of his ecclesiastical coat, 
the inside pocket — ^there ! And straightway the transfer 
was effected with a benignant smile, while the stranger 
sized up the situation very much as a professional golf 
player would study a difficult shot. 

Not that Hester had any personal interest in this fat 
brown leather pocketbook or any designs upon it. No, 
no! She was done with that sort of thing, quite done 
with it, but from the detached standpoint of a former 
expert she could not help reflecting that here was an op- 
portunity, a most unusual opportunity, if one could just 
see the right way of handling it. 

Then she thought of the very large sum involved. Five 
thousand pounds! Twenty-five thousand dollars! How 
small it made her poor little eight hundred seem I 
Twenty-five thousand dollars ! A fortune — all one could 
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ever need ! And there it was for the taking. There 
in the loosely hung black coat of an absent- 
minded bishop! Dear, dear, if this wonderful chance 
had only come sooner — before she made her good reso- 
lutions! 

However, she had made them and would hold to them. 
She had given her promise to Rosalie, her promise true, 
and come what might she was going to keep straight. 
The bishop's purse was perfectly safe so far as she was 
concerned. Besides, with only three of them in the car- 
riage, she couldn't get the purse if she wanted to. There 
must be other passengers, two or three others, so that 
Ae coppers would have some one besides her to put 
the blame on when the big squeal came. There must be 
at least two other passengers. 

As Hester reached this purely academic conclusion the 
train drew up at a small station and the guard ushered in 
a near-sighted German music teacher, followed by a 
friend, who proved to be a trombone player, a very irasci- 
Ue person, and these two straightway fell into a heated 
&cttsskm of the poisonous and non-poisonous qualities 
of mushrooms. 

The dark-eyed dreamer smiled at the coincidence of 
their arrival, but remained unshaken in her resolve to 
kiTe the bishop's purse alone and all other purses like- 
wise. Too well she remembered that little affair at the 
flysce Palace Hotel. Ugh ! When Grimes fixed his cold 
pay eyes on her! Grimes from Scotland Yard, who 
bppened to be in Paris on a case. Stupid man, who 
QMldn't understand how easily a girl might mistake an- 
cAer woman's cloak for her own! What if it was of 
CMtly Russian sable ? What did that prove ? It was most 
moojingt and, having wriggled out of this misadven- 
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ture, Hester did not propose ever again to risk another 
one. 

Besides, it would take more than these two chattering 
musicians to help her. There must be a mob to shove 
and jostle. His nobs in the knee breeches must be stand- 
ing up and somebody must push him against her or trip 
him up, so that in the scuffle she could sneak the leather. 

And now, suddenly, as Hester was fortifying herself 
in this prudent and virtuous decision, there came one of 
those trifling happenings that change the course of lives 
and empires — the near-sighted German music teacher 
crossed his legs. Whereupon the Bishop of Bunchester, 
who was just starting for the door, as the train drew 
into Chatham Junction^ stumbled over the extended 
member and was thrown with some violence into Hester's 
comer, more precisely into Hester's lap, losing his glasses 
in transit, and was only rescued from this embarrassing 
v^sition and brought again to a dignified perpendicular 
aRtr much confusion with assistance and profuse apolo- 
gies from the two Germans, which apologies Uie bishop 
gallantly passed on to the young woman upon whom he 
had so abruptly descended. 

At Chatham Junction there was a stop of ten minutes, 
during which time the bishop and Miss Thompson walked 
briskly up and down the platform, but Hester kept her 
place by the window, looking out with the same odd 
little smile and wistful glance that had so interested Betty 
and her venerable friend. When these two returned to 
their seats the German musicians were gone and as the 
train resumed its journey to London, the fateful three 
were once more alone in the carriage. 

The bishop and his young friend were now in gay 
spirits, laughing over something which Betty, apparently, 
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had been describing with delicious drollery. In the self- 
absorption of their camaraderie, in their utter indifference 
to Hester's presence, they seemed to her brooding mind, 
to exclude her as completely from their social atmos- 
phere as if she were a servant. And for some strange 
leason, the psychic meaning of which she was to under- 
stand later, the girl found herself hurt and irritated by 
das attitude of unconscious superiority. 

The Storm girl stirred uneasily. Her wistful smile 
Wdened into a bitter twist of the lips and through half- 
dnt, envious eyes she studied this other American girl, 
dus fortunate being whose every gesture, every tone of 
voice and every exquisite detail of costtune bore witness 
to the background of culture and wealth that had always 
hers. Why should this piece of pink-and-white 
be given all the good gifts, money, social posi- 
ion, friends, while she, Hester Storm, had none of these 
lid never would have ? It was all unfair ! This whole 
of life was a — it was a crooked game, where the 
were stacked against some people all their lives. 
Hbat would this spoiled darling over there, with her 
dothes and her swell ways — what would she have done if 
ie'd been bom in a rotten tenement and — ^had a sick 
that she loved — a sister she'd die for — ^like Rosalie? 
Would she have done any better? Would she? 
In the midst of her self-justification, Hester's attention 
OS arrested by a sudden eager interest shown by Miss 
[Ikmpson in the bishop's talk, which now concerned a 
named Hiram Baxter, Betty's guardian, who had, it 
Iflpearcd, crossed on the steamer with the bishop the 
1^ before. 
"Such a picturesque character. Miss Thompson; so 
trous and— er — self-reliant and — er — 
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''Careful now," warned Betty playfully. "You know 
Mr. Baxter is very dear to me. Father and he were 
partners and — ^he's been like a father to me." 

"I know, my child. I only said he was a picturesque 
character." 

"But you were thinking of his slips in grammar and 
his funny little ways of talking — I just love them." 

There was a thrill of almost passionate loyalty in 
Betty's voice. The bishop, glancing at her eager, flushed 
face, thought that he had never seen anything lovelier 
than this ardent championship of Hiram Baxter's foi- 
bles. 

"I assure you, my dear," he said, hastening to correct 
her suspicion that he was making fun of Hiram, "I honor 
Mr. Baxter for the rare qualities of mind and heart that 
have made him the great man that he is, for the splendid 
traits that have lifted him to fortune and success irom — 
shall I say so humble a beginning?" 

Betty's beautiful eyes kindled with a glow of fond- 
ness. "Did he tell you about that? Isn't it splendid the 
way he fought his way to the top?" Then she added, 
with a teasing glance, "You see, Guardy has managed his 
life on the American plan." 

"Which abounds in surprises. Miss Thompson, as you 
may discover." 

Betty turned quickly. "What do you mean by that? 
Did Guardy tell you something?" 

The bishop smiled mysteriously. "Mr. Baxter told 
me a number of things. We walked the deck for hours. 
We smoked together in the evenings, and — really, I never 
enjoyed a voyage more." 

"Yes, but what did he tell you ? Please ?" She leaned 
forward eagerly. "Does it— does it concern me ?" 
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**In a way, but — it's more the general idea. A most 
1 extraordinary, a most amusing idea. 'Mr. Baxter/ I said 

r^ to him when he told me, 'upon my soul, I never met a 

(man like you/" 
**But what was it? Please tell me/' 
"And Baxter said to me" — ^the prelate's ample body 
shook with suppressed merriment — ** 'Bish,' he said — 
you know he always calls me *Bish' — I wish I could re- 
member the speech he made^ it was so — so deliciously 
American. 'Bish,' he said, with that slow drawl of his. 
Til bet ye four dollars and a quarter' — now what was 
the rest of it?" 

"Never mind the rest of it," interrupted Betty. "Tell 
me what Guardy's idea is. I must know." 

The bishop hesitated while Betty pouted her pretty lips 
and played petulantly with the strap of her golf bag that 
stood near. 'T suppose he's going to scold me for being 
extravagant Is that it?" 

The bishop was about to reply when he started in 
sadden alarm, and, clapping his hand to his coat podcet, 
exclaimed : "Bless my soul ! My purse !" 
"Your purse? Why— what?" 
I The prelate made no answer, but rising quickly, he 
I searched through his garments with grave concern, then, 
looking at Betty in dismay, he said slowly : "It's gone. 
I put it in this pocket — ^you saw me put it there, my 
dear, and — it's gone/' 
y For some moments neither spoke. Then, by a com- 
mon impulse, they turned and looked at the stranger 
I whose innocent dark eyes met them with friendly inter- 
y ,cst and concern. 

I "I b^ your pardon," said the bishop awkwardly. "You 
I haven't by any chance seen a — a purse of mine ?" 
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*A purse," repeated Hester sweetly. 

I may have dropped it/' he explained, searching the 
carriage floor in perplexity. Then he squinted upward 
at the luggage racks as if expecting to find the purse 
there. 

"You couldn't have dropped it," said Betty. "I saw 
you put it in your pocket ; your inside pocket. It's most 
extraordinary." 

"It's an extremely serious matter," fumed the bishop, 
and glancing out of the window he saw that they were 
running into a station. 

"I'm sorry," Hester said in a low, sympathetic voice. 
"Hadn't you better call the guard?" 

At this moment Betty sprang up with a cry of under- 
standing. "I have it ! Those two Germans ! Don't you 
remember, Bishop, when they jostled against you? You 
remember?" she turned to Hester. 

"Yes, I remember," nodded the dark-eyed girl. 

"I wonder — " reflected the prelate. 

"There's no doubt of it," pursued Betty. "That's 
how pickpockets work — ^two or three together." 

As the train stopped the guard was summoned, and 
for some minutes there was greater excitement in the 
little station of Farmingdale than had been known there 
for years. The Bishop of Bunchester robbed of five 
thousand pounds! Robbed in a railway carriage in 
broad daylight ! The news spread like wildfire, and pres- 
ently the station master, the guard and the one officer 
on duty, were in low-voiced conclave at the carriage 
door, while wondering groups gathered on the platform. 
Five thousand pounds! 

A careful search of the carriage having revealed noth- 
ing, it was decided that the three travelers must alight 
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with their luggage so that the robbery could be 
farther investigated while the train proceeded to Lon- 
doo. 

TU have to ask you to come this way, young lady," 
sud the officer presently, to Hester. "Don't get excited. 
Fm not saying you took it, but you were in the carriage 
and — ^wc'vc got to be on the safe side. How about her, 
jour lordship ?' He looked at Betty. 

The bishop drew himself up to his full official dignity. 
This is Miss Thompson, my friend, who is traveling 
with me.'' 

'X)h! B^ pardon, miss. We have to know these 
filings." He touched his hat apologetically to Betty. 
Then turning to the Storm girl : "Now then, it will only 
take a few minutes"; but his whispered instructions to 
the station master's wife were that the search must be 
thofx>ugh. The station master's wife nodded grimly and 
bedconed the girl to follow her into a private room, 
which Hester did with such an air of simple innocence, 
showing neither fear nor bravado, that she made a most 
favorable impression. 

Tm sure she had nothing to do with it," declared 
Betty. And the bishop agreed that it must have been 
Ae Germans. 

*TVe have telegraphed the Qiatham police to arrest 
them, your lordship," said the officer. 

A little later the station master's wife reappeared, with 
atdlified visage, and reported that she had searched 
Hester with the greatest care and had found no sign 
of die purse nor anything that was in the least suspicious. 
Furthermore, the girl's frank, honest manner had con- 
vinced her that she was innocent. 
'Of course she is !" cried Betty, taking the stranger's 
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two hands in hers with quick sympathy. "I knew yott 
didn't take it." 

Hester's eyes filled with tears at this proof of con- 
fidence. She hesitated a moment as if scarcely able to 
speak, and then: "Thank you, thank you," she mur- 
mured. 

It was now decided that the Bishop of Bunchester 
must return at once to Chatham for the purpose of 
identifying the suspected Germans. There was a train 
going back shortly. 

"You will pardon me, my dear Miss Thompson, for 
not escorting you to London, as I promised Mr. Baxter, 
but you see the seriousness, the urgency — 
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"Don't think of me. I'll get to London all right. 
Thank you for your kindness, and I do hope you'll find 
the purse." Betty gave the bishop her slim gloved hand, 
and as he looked into her lovely face, so genuinely sympa- 
thetic, he could not help reflecting that in his whole epis- 
copal experience he had never met a more charming, a 
more fascinating young woman than Betty Thompson. 

Thus it came about that Betty, on a later train, made 
the last half hour of her journey to London without 
the bishop's companionship; but not alone, for she in- 
sisted that Hester go with her and sit beside her. To this 
the station authorities consented, after carefully record- 
ing the girl's name (she gave it as Jenny Regan of New 
York City) and other essential facts concerning her. 
The purse was certainly not on the girl's person nor in 
her luggage, and, all things considered, there was no 
justification for holding an American citizen against 
whom there appeared to be not a shadow of evidence. 

So once more it happened that these two young wom- 
en, so sharply contrasted in character and in physical 
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beauty, sat together in a first-class railway carriage, quite 
by themselves this time. There was something about 
Hester Storm (alias Jenny Regan) that interested Betty 
strangely, something different. She felt that here was 
a girl worth studying, and she wished to mal^e amends, if 
possible, for that humiliating search. 

They talked of various things. Betty tactful, sympa- 
thetic, vaguely puzzled. Hester equally tactful, equally 
sympathetic and keenly on her guard, for the truth is 
that the Storm girl's good resolutions had not been proof 
against an untoward combination of circumstances; and 
when the Bishop of Bunchester was rudely tumbled 
against her, she had yielded to temptation, and with one 
swift, skillful movement had withdrawn the purse from 
the episcopal pocket ; in other words, Hester Storm had 
stolen the five thousand pounds ! 
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CHAPTER II 

* 

SHOWING THE IMPORTANCE OF A GOLF BAG 

IT must now be revealed (since this is a straightfor- 
ward tale) that the stolen five thousand pounds 
was all this time snugly reposing in a most unlikely 
hiding place which Hester, with quick resourcefulness, 
had hit upon when she sa(W the guard approaching. At 
that moment the purse was hidden in her dress, but she 
knew she could not keep it there; a search would cer- 
tainly be made, and — ^where could she hide it? What 
could she do with it? 

The guard turned the handle of the carriage door and 
there came for Hester a moment of sickening despair as 
she realized her desperate peril; then, in a flash of in- 
spiration, unseen by the others, she did the one thing 
that could save her: she dropped the bishop's purse into 
the open mouth of Betty Thompson's golf bag. 

Now the bottom of a golf bag is about the last spot 
on earth where anyone would expect to find a missing 
purse ; yet, as devotees of this sport will agree, a more 
admirable place of concealment could scarcely be imag- 
ined. Far down in a jumble of heavy clubs the purse 
lies unseen by the keenest eye and beyond reach of the 
longest arm. To search the bottom of a golf bag would 
involve taking out all the clubs and turning the bag up- 
side down, but who would do that? Who would go 
exploring for stolen treasure in so battered and so inno- 
cently open a receptacle? 
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All of which, in the first emergency, favored Hester, 
but now, with the danger past, made it difficult for her 
to carry out her plan. How was she to get the purse? 
There it was, almost within reach of her fingers, yet 
tantalizingly out of reach. It was maddening to think 
that, with so great a prize so nearly won ; she might still 
lose everything simply because a stupid, flimsy barrier 
of canvas and leather stood in her way. 

The Storm girl concentrated all her faculties on this 
new problem, and thrilled with the exhilaration of a bril- 
liant coup almost accomplished. There was no more 
question of scruples or regrets. She had made the break 
and must see the thing through. A rather neat piece of 
work so far, but the hardest part remained. The crisis 
would come when the train reached London. Good old 
Quring Cross Station I 

As she studied the situation, searching desperately for 
some master move, Hester talked to Betty, letting the 
conversation drift as the latter pleased and keeping 
sweetly to her attitude of virtue injured but resigned; 
also showing the most touching, almost tearful, grati- 
tude (not all assumed) for Betty's kindness. Glibly she 
spun a hard-luck story of loneliness and friendlessness 
and the disappointing result of her efforts to be a nurs- 
ery governess. Betty was deeply interested, very sorry, 
and finally offered her protege five pounds, which Hester 
at first refused, but finally, rather shamefacedly, accepted, 
thinking it more in character to do so. She would cer- 
tainly send back that five pounds and fifty with it, once 
she had gotten safely away with the five thousand. 

Yes, but that was the point. How was she going to 
do it ? How could she get the purse ? If she could only 
think of something. She must think of something. 

IS 
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There was not a moment to lose. Even now they were 
roaring into London city, and — suddenly the inspira- 
tion came — it was a chance, the only chance, and Hester 
took it. 

Rising from their seats they gathered up their belong- 
ings. The dark-eyed girl slipped over her shoulders a 
brilliant red cloak, the red being of so striking a shade 
that Betty remembered it afterward. Then very simply 
and naturally Hester turned to her benefactress. "Let 
me help you with your things. I have only this little 
bundle. There!" and without more ado she took the 
golf bag. 

"Thanks !" smiled Betty. "You must come to see me 
while you are in England. FU give you my card. Well, 
here we are!" 

With grinding wheels the train drew up in Charing 
Cross station, and amid a great slamming of doors the 
passengers swarmed out and made their way briskly 
down the long platform. Betty went first, explaining to 
her friend that, in all probability, no one would meet 
her, owing to their change of train, yet searching in the 
crowd for some familiar face. Hester searched faces, 
too, for she knew that word of the robbery must have 
been telegraphed ahead to London, and as they passed 
through narrow gates in the iron barrier that separated 
the tracks from the station proper her heart was pound- 
ing furiously, although her face showed only a sweet and 
trusting smile. No one stopped them here, and with a 
sigh of relief Hester followed on, trying to quiet the 
rattle of the golf clubs and gradually lagging behind her 
eager friend. 

Now, just before them, rose the circle of a wide news- 
stand, beyond which were two exits, one on either f side 
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of the station. Betty was moving toward the left-hand 
exit and here, in a second, Hester saw her opportunity. 
Sheltered by the newsstand, she had only to steer quickly 
toward the right-hand exit and then, before Betty could 
even suspect that she was missing, make her getaway 
into the myriad streets of London. It was too easy and 
the girl was already gloating over the trick as finally 
turned when her heart froze within her, for there at the 
comer of the newsstand were the cold gray eyes she 
knew so well fixed pitilessly on her. Grimes of Scot- 
land Yard ! 

It was a critical moment for Hester. Had she weak- 
ened by the quiver of an eyelash, had she started ever 
so slightly, the detective would have taken her there 
and then, for he remembered her well and the suspicious 
circumstances of that sable cloak episode. But she, 
schooled in self-control, swept on serenely without a sign 
of recognition. Grimes turned and followed her. 

"Caught with the goods," muttered the girl, and faint 
with fear but unfaltering, she swung back to the left 
in Betty's wake, for here now was her only hope of 
safety. Grimes was close behind. 

As they reached the street, Betty nodded for a taxi- 
cab and gave her things to a chauffeur, who came for- 
ward eagerly. Then, seating herself on the cushions, she 
turned pleasantly to Hester. 

"It was good of you to carry that heavy bag. I'll 
take it in here — that's right. Remember I'm at the 
Savoy for a day or two with Mr. Hiram Baxter. And 
here is our address in Surrey. There." And, smiling 
roost cordially, she gave Hester her card. 

"Hiram Baxter ! The American millionaire !" reflected 
Griihes, puzzled, but still confident. 
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"You'll come to see me, won't you?" called the fair 
young woman as the taxicab rolled away. 

"Yes," answered Hester, her dark eyes glowing on the 
ravished golf bag. "I'll come." 

Then, with quiet self-possession, she turned and her 
eyes met Grimes. 

'Ah, little <Mie !" he chuckled, roughly familiar. 

'How dare you speak to me !" she protested with such 
an air of well-bred anger that he drew back, hesitating. 

"Excuse me, but — ^haven't I seen you before?" he 
stammered. 

Hester swept him with a scornful glance. "I thought 
an American lady was safe from insult in the streets of 
London," she said, and before he had recovered from 
his astonishment she had entered a waiting hansom and 
was gcme. 
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CHAPTER m 
PRESENTING HIRAM BAXTER 

HIRAM BAXTER, whose hidden purposes were 
responsible for Betty's sudden and momentous 
journey to London, was, in this year of the 
first flying machine, one of the few really interesting self- 
made men to be found in New York City, where such 
sturdy and picturesque types are rapidly disappearing. 
At fifty-five Baxter was a big, grizzled fellow, with a 
pair of straight shoulders, a friendly smile and a way 
of using the English language that was absolutely and 
delightfully his own. 

"This grammar business ain't much of a trick," he 
would declare, with his slow characteristic drawl. "I 
could swing it any time I wanted to, but where's the 
sense o' wearin' high collars and patent leather boots if 
yer neck and yer feet ain't comf 'table in 'em ? Suppose 
I say to you, 'I like them peaches'? You say those 
peaches. I say, no, them peaches. You say it's wrong. 
I say it don't make a hang o' difference, it don't hurt you 
an' it don't hurt me an' it don't hurt the peaches." 

Baxter invariably dressed in simple black garments, 
including a wide-brimmed soft black hat, that gave him 
in repose, with his ruddy, rugged visage, somewhat the 
look of an English bishop, as had been more than once* 
remarked by his episcopal friend of Bunchester. 

'It ain't because I like it that I wear black," Hiram 
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sometimes explained, "and it ain't because Fm sad. The 
fact is black's the only safe color fer me if I want a 
happy home. Why, if I ever let myself go on colored 
vests an' striped pants, an' fancy neckties, my wife'd 
start fer a divorce the next mornin'. Yes, sir." 

When Hiram laughed his blue eyes twinkled at you 
under shaggy black brows and his strong teeth gleamed 
at you beneath his white mustache; then, perhaps, he 
resembled a bluff German statesman. But as soon 
as he spoke you knew he was American through 
and through, and, somehow, you thought none the less 
of him for his quaint lapses in speech. Not all the rules 
of prosody and syntax could alter the fact that Hiram 
Baxter was a figure of compelling power, a strongly 
original and lovable man, who inspired immediate con- 
fidence in his wonderful resourcefulness. 

It was during his recent voyage on the Lusitcmia, in 
the course of a brisk walk on the upper deck, that Bax- 
ter took the Bishop of Bunchester into his confidence re- 
garding certain serious personal matters. Hiram's 
friendship with the bishop was of long standing, for the 
American some twenty-eight years before, at the outset 
of his varied career, had married an English lady, a 
distant connection of the prelate's, and it had long been 
the Baxters' custom to divide their year between a com- 
fortable home in Washington Square, New York, and 
a country place in Surrey, about two hours out of Lon- 
don, where Mrs. Baxter entertained numerous relatives 
and friends with lavish hospitality. 

"I tell ye, Bish," Hiram broke out abruptly, "it ain't 
by a man's successes that ye can size up his character. 
No, sir. It's by the mistakes he makes an' the way he 
faces 'em and gets out of 'em. Why, I know a doctor 
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up in New Hampshire — ^homeliest feller I ever seen — he 
got rich makin' cough medicine out o' shingles." 

"Bless my soul ! Shingles !" the bishop exclaimed. 

"Yes, sir; shingles. Good pine shingles. A whole 
lumber yard full of 'em. He got 'em in foreclosure pro- 
ceedings — ^hadn't the first notion what to do with them 
shingles until he happened to think of cough medicine. 
That turned the trick. Ever heard of 'Peek's Peerless 
Pectoral'? It was his invention — stewed it out o' them 
shingles, every bottle of it ; and say, Bish, it's great stuff. 
Which is what I call makin' the best of yer mistakes, for 
it ain't every country doctor could see his way to snatch- 
m' victory out of a lot o' discredited pine shingles." 

This bit of homely philosophy was received by the dis- 
tinguished churchman with amused approval. 

**Very true, my dear Baxter, but I don't see how this 
applies to you." 

"I'll show ye," chortled Hiram. "Ever hear o' the 
feller that used to wear detachable cuffs and then went 
broke because he bought a shirt that had cuffs sewed on ? 
No? It's a fact. Ye see he had to get a swell suit to 
match the shirt, and a swell fur overcoat to match the 
suit, and a swell automobile to match the fur overcoat, 
and the first thing he knew he was such a swell he blew 
up an' busted." 

"What an extraordinary fancy !" exclaimed the bishop, 
laughing immoderately. 

"Fancy nothing. It's a fact," declared Baxter. "And 
I want to tell you I've been a little that way myself. 
Tvc been tryin' to live up to the standards o' my wife 
an' my wife's relations. That's where I've made my 
mistake. Yes, sir. I'm only a rough feller, Bish, but — 
wcU, I married Eleanor and — you know what she is. 
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Swell English family and — grand ideas, and — ^you un- 
derstand. D'y€ think Fm stuck on havin' a country place 
in England? Asbury Park 'd suit me a lot better, but 
Eleanor wanted it. She said it was the proper thing 
and — so I took Ipping House, with its ancestral tow- 
ers and its dungeons and a lot o' blamed foolishness. 
Excuse me, Bish, but that's what it is. And as fer rela- 
tives " he paused with a g^rim tightening of the lips. 

"My dear Baxter," put in the prelate, "you surely do 
not regret the old-fashioned English hospitality that you 
and your excellent wife have been practicing?" 

"Well," drawled Hiram, "if old-fashioned English 
hospitality consists in bein' worked in every conceivable 
way by a lot of impecunious third cousins that never did 
a day's work in their lives, then I say it's time old-fash- 
ioned English hospitality got inoculated with some new- 
fashioned American common sense. Why, with Lionel 
Fitz Brown, my wife's third cousin, and Kate Clenden- 
nin, the Countess Kate, and the two Merles and various 
others, my house is about as much like a home as a Nar- 
ragansett hotel. Now take Merle." 

"Horatio Merle?" interjected the bishop. "You don't 
mean " 



"Yes, I do," continued Baxter, "the Rev. Horatio 
Merle, my wife's second cousin once removed. As good 
a man as ever thumped a Bible — ^you know what I mean, 
Bish," Hiram added quickly, mistaking for a sign of dis- 
approval the cough which the reverend auditor had sub- 
stituted for a chuckle. "Yes, sir, for a downright, pure- 
hearted Christian you might go through the British Isles 
with a fine-tooth comb and not find another like Horatio 
Merle ; but what good does that do him ? He's lost five 
preachin' jobs in three years, and for the last six months 
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the only flocks that have had the benefit of his. pulpit ora- 
tory have been the birds and butterflies at Bainbridge 
Manor. I tell you, Bish, he missed his vocation. He 
oug^t to have been one of them nature sharps." 

**I believe you are right," assented the bishop. "Hora- 
tio Merle would have made his mark as a naturalist. I 
never knew a man in whom the love of nature was more 
beautifully developed. He is a sort of modern St. 
Francis." 

"Modem St. Francis/' snorted Hiram. "I don't know 

who he was, but if he could beat Horatio Merle "^ 

he broke oflF with a broad grin. "Say, Bish, did ye hear 
how Horatio lost his last preachin' job?" 

"Why, no. How was that ?" 

"Seems he was goin' to church one Sunday momin',. 
and passin' by the canal he saw some boys tryin' to 
drown a kitten. They'd just hitched a stone around its 
neck when Merle caught sight of 'em. 

"'You young rascals,' he called out, but he was too 
late, and the next minute the poor little thing splashed 
into the water. Well, sir, that was too much for Hora- 
tio. He knew the church folks were waitin' for him, 
bat he couldn't help it. He just waded into that canal, 
black clothes and all, and fished out the kitten. Then he 
went ahead with his religious duties while the water 
dripped down under his robes and the congregation 
made up their minds that he was plumb crazy." 

"Poor Merle!" reflected the bishop. "And what be- 
came of the kitten ?" 

"Why, he's got him yet. A big black cat now. Mar- 
tin Luther's his name, and wherever Merle goes there's 
Martin Luther taggin after him like Mary's little lamb. 
Understand, Bish, I like Merle; I like to have him 
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'round. As far as that goes I like the rest of 'em, h: 
but " Here his face clouded. 

"My dear Baxter," said the bishop sympathetically,*^: 
"I understand these little family annoyances, but after h 
all you're a rich man and " 

"Yes," cut in Hiram, "Fm a rich man, and if I don't : 
look out ril wake up some fine morning and find my- : 
self" — ^here the fighting spirit flashed in Hiram's honest : 
blue eyes, and with a swing of his powerful shoulders — i 
"no, I won't, either," he added. "I'll beat those Wall : 
Street devils yet ; I'll beat 'em at their own game." 

Then Baxter, in strict confidence, explained to the 
bishop the nature of the difficulties in which he inno- 
cently found himself, difficulties that put in jeopardy 
every dollar of his fortune and with it the happiness and 
welfare of his family. 

The prelate followed this narrative with s)mipathetic 
interest and concern, and then listened with growing 
astonishment while Baxter outlined briefly his pro- 
gramme, which, after all, was based on a very simple 
idea, yet was so unusual that the average person would 
have at once rejected it as impossible. 

Thus the bishop at once objected: "But, my good 
friend, this is out of the question, quite out of the ques- 
tion." 

"Why is it?" persisted Hiram. 

"For one thing your wife will never consent." 

"Won't she? You wait and see." 

"For another thing I feel obliged to say — 
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"You feel obliged to say," chuckled Baxter, "that it's 
a crazy notion. Bet ye four dollars and a quarter that's 
what ye think. But listen to me, Bish. I've made my 
fortune doin' crazy things. Once I bought three thou- 
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sand plug* hats at auction in Chicago fer eight hundred 
dolIarSy an' I sold 'em at dollar apiece in Denver for a 
pditical parade. I've bought busted railroads and 
watched *em come up to par. I've bought played-out 
oil wells an' made 'em spout gold. Why, I even bought 
an old church once with a haunted graveyard and got 
square on the marble in it, with all the land as velvet." 

"Dear, dear, dear ! A haunted graveyard ?" murmured 
the bishop. 

"Yes, sir; and I'll put this thing through the same as 
I did that, because it's a good idea. A big, sound, 
American idea. Now you just watch me." 
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CHAPTER IV 
A SHOCK FOR BETTY 

ONE immediate consequence of the golf-bag-pursc- 
vanishing episode narrated above, was a delay 
of two hours in Betty Thompson's arrival in 
London, which delay meant that Hiram Baxter and his 
wife, having waited vainly at Charing Cross station for 
the expected traveler, had now returned, quite out of 
sorts, especially Mrs. Baxter, to their rooms at the Savoy 
Hotel. 

"I think it's very inconsiderate of Betty to be so care- 
less about her trains. You wired her, didn't you?" said 
the wife as she stood before a cheval glass preparatory 
to removing a new and very large green velvet picture 
hat, with gold-brown plumes and drooping brim. Be- 
neath this effective covering her hair was discreetly shad- 
owed, her eyes, if they were calculating, seemed only 
pensive, and the pouting of her mouth was transformed 
to an expression of winsome pleading — so much for the 
wizardry of a woman's hat. 

As she stood before the mirror Mrs. Baxter's half- 
turned face wore that sidelong, disquieted look wiA 
which a woman always regards her newest hat, half 
pleasure of possession and half regret for that other 
hat, the one in the shop that she did not buy and whose 
fetching colors and enticing lines have ever since haunted 
her. A pleasing panel picture she made in the black 
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framed oval of the cheval glass, a harmony in green and 
golden brown. Boldini might have painted that mirror 
picture of Eleanor Baxter. She was a harmony of in- 
sincerities, a woman who seemed to have youth and 
height and slendemess, but who really had none of these. 
This, however, was a secret between Mrs. Baxter and 
her looking-glass. 

"I wired her all right," answered Hiram. 

"It quite upsets my plans," complained Eleanor. "Of 
coarse I was glad to come to town yesterday, dear, to 
meet you when you arrived from the steamer, but it's 
most annoying to be kept in London now. All the 
relatives are expecting you, Hiram.* 

"Are, eh ? How many of 'em ?' 

"Only Cousin Harriet and Cousin Horatio and Cousin 
Lionel and the countess. The dear baroness left yester- 
day. I'm sorry she couldn't stay to see you." 

"Yes, it's a pity the dear baroness couldn't stay to see 
mc," said Hiram dryly. 

*Tm glad we won't miss the bazaar to-morrow after- 
noon," Eleanor rattled on; "the Progressive Mothers' 
tazaar. You know Cousin Horatio delivers the address, 
and I want you particularly to be there, Hiram." 

Baxter nodded thoughtfully. "I suppose so." Then 
his face gradually broke into a smile. "Progressive 
Mothers I Say, can ye beat that ? I always thought old- 
fashioned mothers were about right, but the Bish 
says '* 



**Hiraml Please do be more careful of your lan- 
guage!" Eleanor's voice was petulant. 

''Oh, I see I It ain't the thing to call old Bunchester, 
Bish. All right, dearie. What I started to say was that 
bb Lordship o' Bunchester tells me we ain't begun to 
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hear the last word yet in the matter o' raisin' children. 
He got five hundred out o' me — I mean dollars." 

By this time Mrs. Baxter had composed herself in a 
comfortable arm-chair, and, having nothing else to do, 
was studying her husband critically. 

"You look tired, Hiram," she decided. 

"I'm tired, all right," he nodded. 

"You look worried, too." 

The big fellow reflected a moment and then said 
slowly^ "Well, I admit I'll feel better when I see Inde- 
pendent Copper about twenty points higher." 

Mrs. Baxter eyed him keenly. "Nothing has hap- 
pened? Nothing is wrong?" she asked with growing 
alarm. 

For a few moments Hiram sat silent, then closing his 
lips with decision, he answered kindly: "Eleanor, I 
guess ye'll have to know exactly how things are. Since 
we've been married, and that's a good many years, I've 
done my best to make ye happy. I've tried to give ye 
everything ye wanted. I never thought the time would 
come, dearie, when I'd have to ask ye to economize, 
but " 



He hesitated while she listened with widening, startled 
eyes. 

"Hiram !" she gasped. 

He bowed with a slow impressiveness that struck ter- 
ror into her worldly soul. "I'm awful sorry, but the time 
has come." 

"Economize I" repeated Eleanor in a daze. "It isn't 
possible." 

Again Hiram nodded. "Yes, it is. I'm pretty well 
tied up with the obligations I've undertaken, and — dearie, 
we've got to economize." 
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"Oh, if you had only kept out of this copper specula- 
tion!" she lamented. 

"I couldn't keep out. You knew I couldn't. Bryce 
Thompson was my partner, my friend, and — he's dead. 
I ain't goin' to have any slur on his memory. I've 
paid his debts, dollar fer dollar, and I'm carryin' his 
copper stock. Bryce made a mistake, but he meant well. 
He did it fer his daughter, Betty, and" — here Baxter's 
voice grew tender as he saw Eleanor's distress — "don't 
you worry, little woman, we'll come out o' this copper 
Sght on top." 

These comforting words seemed only to arouse a 
sharper resentment in Mrs. Baxter, who turned on her 
husband angrily. "Meantime, our whole household must 
be upset, and — ^we must economize. I suppose you're 
going to discharge some of the servants ?" 

Hiram answered with his most winning smile : "Say, 
ye guessed it the first time. We've got a dozen servants 
up at Ipping House, and I believe five could do the 
work just as well — or better." 

"Absurd!" 

"Bet ye seven dollars and a quarter five servants could 
do the work if we cut out some o' your relatives." 

"You needn't say they're all my relatives. How about 
Betty Thompson? She's more extravagant than any of 
Ae others." 

"Bet ye she'll be the first one to take her coat off and 
hustle — when she knows." 

Eleanor's lips tightened for another indignant out- 
burst, but, by a great effort, she controlled herself and 
spoke with her most irritating manner of lofty disap- 
proval : "Hiram ! I wish you wouldn't use that vulgar 
American word." 
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Baxter stroked his chin thoughtfully under his white 
mustache. "Think it's vulgar, eh ? The English aristoc- 
racy think it's vulgar to hustle, but tell me where the 
English aristocracy would be if it wasn't for the dollars 
that American fellers like me have hustled for?" 

At this juncture Eleanor's maid appeared with word 
that Miss Betty Thompson had arrived and had gone to 
her apartment, which, it appeared, did not please her. 
She wanted a sitting-room overlooking the Thames, 
whereas this one opened on a court-yard. 

'Tell Miss Thompson I'll see her in a moment," said 
Mrs. Baxter. Then, when the maid had gone : "There I 
You see Mistress Betty must have the most expensive 
rooms in the hotel." 

"Well, why not?" retorted Baxter. "She thinks she's 
a rich girl and can afford 'em." He sat looking thought- 
fully at his big strong hands while Eleanor rose to go. 
*T hate to tell her, but — I s'pose I must." 

"Of course you must tell her. You should have told 
her long ago." 

"Perhaps. But — remember, Eleanor, not a word about 
her father's speculations." He spoke with sudden 
authority. 

"I don't see why Betty Thompson shouldn't know the 
truth about her father. Why should she be spared any 
more than the rest of us?" 

"Because I say so," answered Baxter, with a glance 
from under his heavy brows that his wife had rarely 
seen. "It would make her unhappy and it wouldn't do 
any good." Then in a low tone and with sudden ten- 
derness he added : "Ye know who Betty makes me think 
of, dearie? Of our little sunshine girl that's — ^that's 
gone. She's got the same eyes and — ^the same pretty 
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s, and — say, I wish ye'd send Betty in here, I want 
alk to her." 

leanor looked at her husband without replying, and 
ething changed in her face — something beyond the 
irdry of any picture hat to conceal. Then, quietly, 
gathered up her things and left the room. And a 
minutes later Betty Thompson appeared, a radiant 
>n of youth and sweetness that brought joy to old 
ter's heart. 

tVhy, Betty!*' he exclaimed, stretching out both his 
ds, and she came to him quickly, her eyes shining 
I fondness. 

Dear Guardyl I'm so glad to see you," she mur- 
ed, as he held her in his strong arms and deepened 
roses of her cheeks with two vigorous and affec- 
ate smacks. 
\in't too big fer an old fellow like me to kiss, are 

hen he held her off at arm's length and admired her 

ly, eager face, and her slender, lithe figure in its 

t) of Paris finery. "Well, well ! Yer the real thing, 

t ye?" 

ett/s eyes danced with pleasure. "Do you like this 

k, Guardy?" 

iith wise nods of wondering approval Hiram studied 

uin's exquisitely suave creation of amethyst gray vel- 

with its narrow trimming of black fox. Thrown 
Jessly over the girl's shoulders was a chiffon scarf of 
web thinness, marvelously shaded from jonquil yel- 
to rosy pomegranate. And Betty's burnished brown 
• melted glowingly into the purple lining of her white 
nmed leghorn hat, with its knot of pale mauve pansies 

its tossing topaz plume. 
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Hiram nodded in approval. "Like the frock and like 
the girl inside it. Sit down and tell me about things. 
How d'ye come to be so late? Miss yer train, or — 
what?" 

"Why, we had an adventure," laughed Betty, "a most 
exciting adventure. Everything went well until we 
reached Chatham Junction. The bishop was perfectly 
lovely. He talked of all sorts of things, especially golf. 
I happened to have my golf bag with me and — you know, 
he's a great golfer." 

"I know," said Baxter. "It gets me how many o' 
these brainy men like to waste time battin' them foolish 
little balls around a field. Guess Fll have to tackle it 
myself one o' these days. Well, what was the adven- 
ture ?" 

Betty's face grew serious, and she described, as clearly 
as she could, the bishop's misfortune on the train. 

"Five thousand pounds!" exclaimed Hiram. "Well, 
well ! Poor old Bish I Ain't that a shame ?" 

"There was a young woman in the carriage with us," 
went on Betty, "such an interesting face — rather foreign 
looking, and, when the bishop found that his purse was 
gone, he called the guard and the guard called the police 
and — they insisted on searching this young woman. I 
was so sorry. I knew she was innocent, and sure enough 
she was." 

'How d'ye know she was innocent ?" 
1 could see it. She had large, dark eyes, so appealing 
and — she told me a most pathetic story afterward — and 
— why do you smile, Guardy?" 

"I s'pose ye gave her all the money ye had with ye?" 
chuckled Baxter. 

"I couldn't give her very much. I only had five 
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pounds," answered the young American, her dignity 
somewhat ruffled. 

"Hm! And ye gave her that?" 

"Why, yes. I'm going to send her more. I take a 
great interest in that girl." 

"Do, eh ? Well, I wouldn't send her any more money. 
I wouldn't do it, Betty." 

There was something in her guardian's tone that made 
Miss Thompson look at him in surprise and vague ap- 
prehension. 

"Why not?" she asked. 

"I guess you an' me'd better have a little talk, Betty," 
said Baxter kindly. "Ye remember I wrote ye a couple 
o' times about yer expenses in Paris and ye sent me 
back some pretty sharp opinions, the gist of it bein' that 
ye wanted to spend yer money accordin' to yer own 
ideas." 

"Why shouldn't I ? Father left me the monfey and I'm 
spending it in a way that he would approve of." 

A sharp note sounded in her voice, but Hiram an- 
swered with unchanging gentleness. "I know, Betty, 
Bryce Thompson would have approved of your goin' to 
the South Pole to pick strawberries, if ye wanted to. 
He couldn't refuse ye a thing, he never did refuse ye; 
but I've been left your guardian, Betty, and it's my 
duty to tell ye that our present state o' finances don't 
justify givin' away five-pound notes to strange women 
ye meet on railway trains." 

"I'd rather give my money to unfortunate girls who've 
never had a chance," retorted Betty with increasing 
spirit, "than — than to gamble it away in Wall Street I" 

"Is that a little friendly jab at me?" 

Betty tried vainly to control her emotion. "You've 
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always been so good to me, Guardy, so considerate that 
I hate to say anything unkind, but I read the papers 
and — I understand more than you think about busi- 
ness." 

"Do, eh ? Such as— what ?" 

"I know there's a fight going on between two copper 
companies and — and you're in it, aren't you?" 

Baxter smiled grimly. "I guess I'm in it, all right." 

"And one company or the other may be ruined. Isn't 
that true?" 

"Well," drawled her guardian, "I guess one comp'ny 
or the other's liable to find out that the thing they've 
been monkeyin' with ain't precisely a Sunday school 
picnic." 

Betty's face was tense now with the earnestness of 
her convictions. "You may think me foolish, and per- 
haps I shouldn't say this, but Guardy, I don't approve 
of your using father's money like that." 

"Don't, eh?" grunted Hiram, then rising from his 
chair, he walked back and forth with frowns and queer 
little nods of his massive head. Presently his face 
cleared and, stopping before Betty, he laid an affectionate 
hand on her shoulder. 

"Child, it looks as if I'll have to explain a few things 
to you," he said, "that I didn't mean to talk about. You 
say ye don't approve of speculatin' in Wall Street. 
Neither do I. I got into this copper campaign because 
— ^well, it ain't exactly my fault and — anyhow, there are 
times when a man's got to fight fer his life. It's that 
way with me just now. As to usin' yer father's 

money " He hesitated before the steady challenge of 

her waiting eyes. "Bryce Thompson and I were part- 
ners in business for twenty-five years. He was my best 
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friend and — ^ye know I wouldn't breathe a word against 
his memory?" 

"I know," said the girl. "Go on." 

"Betty, ycr father didn't leave any money." He spoke 
tenderly but firmly. 

In a dull way she repeated the words. "He — he didn't 
leave any — money." Her voice trailed oflF into sickening 
silence. 

*Tfe know how generous yer father was and — ^he 
made unfortunate investments and — when his estate was 
settled up there wasn't anything left." 

"Nothing left!" she murmured, then rousing herself 
as a new thought came. "But — all this money that 
you've been sending me ?" 

"I was glad to do it, Betty." 

"It wasn't my money? I had no right to it? Ohl" 
She stared at him helplessly as the full realization broke 
upon her. 

"I'd never have mentioned it, only " 



"You should have told me long ago. I'm so— sorry 
and ashamed." 

"There, now ! It's all right !" He took her two slim 
hands in his and patted them kindly. 

"You've sent me thousands of dollars. I can never 
pay it back." 

"Ye don't have to pay it back." 

"But— why did you do it? Why?" 

"Ill tell ye why," answered Hiram thoughtfully. "Be- 
cause I loved yer father, that's one reason, and another 
is I — I've always loved you, Betty, ever since ye was 
Utde." 

"Guardy 1" she whispered tenderly. "But you must see 
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"Wait, Betty! The bookkeepin' of life is a queer 
thing. Ye don't have to make the deservin' column and 
the lovin' column balance. When ye love ye don't give 
things because ye owe 'em; ye don't use a scale or a 
measurin' cup, ye just give and give, and ye can't give 
enough — ^because ye love." 

The girl's eyes filled with tears; she tried to speak, 
but the words choked in her throat. 

"It ain't only because yer a sweet, plucky girl that I've 
loved ye," he went on. "It's because ye make me think 

of " there was a break in his voice. "Ye know, 

we had a little girl once and — ^we lost her. She 
was only three years old when she — went away. That 
ain't very old, is it? But, say, she had the cinches 
around our hearts all right! I can see her now, in 
her blue dress, with her little hands full o' flowers. 
She had eyes like yours, Betty, and a pretty way — 

like yours and " the grim, old fellow stopped and 

wiped his eyes. "Well, I guess ye understand now 
why I'd do 'most an)rthing in the world to make you 
happy." 

"I've been so foolish, so extravagant," she murmured 
in distressed self-reproach. 

"Not a bit ! All I want ye to do is to ease up a few 
notches until " 



"And you've been hard pressed for money. Oh, if I 
could only help you ! I will help you. I'll work. Yes, 
I mean it. I can earn money with my singing and — 
besides, I'm practical. I can use a typewriter — I could 
be your secretary, Guardy. I'm sure I could. Would 
you let me try? Please let me." 

"Holy cats I" exclaimed Baxter. "Is there anything an 
American girl won't think of? I'm proud of ye, Betty, 
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fcr want in' to do it, but it ain't necessary. You just 
stay with us like one of the family." 

"No, no! There are too many staying with you like 
one of the family. I'm going to be your secretary, that 
is," her face fell, "unless you have one already?" 

"I had one in New York, but I didn't bring her over 
because — the fact is, there was a leak in the office and — 
I fired her." 

"Then you need some one to help you?" cried Betty 
eagerly. "And I do know about business — at least I 
can learn and — I can do what I'm told. Please, Guardy." 
Betty's whole soul was in the words and, for many 
a day, Hiram Baxter remembered the loving radiance 
that illumined her face as she held out her hands in a 
sweet impulse to help. 

"Yer a little thoroughbred, all right," he reflected. 
"And I could trust ye. That's a whole lot more'n I can 
say of the last one. Hm !" 

He reflected a moment, and then, holding out his hand 
with a cheery smile : "Betty, yer my kind I Yer Bryce 
Thompson's daughter! There! I don't mind tellin' ye 
Ais fits in with a plan I had and — ^yes, ye can try it. Ye 
can be my secretary. Say, won't that shame the rela- 
tives?" 

Thus they settled upon an arrangement that was des- 
tined to have important consequences. 

This night they spent in town for the pleasure of a 
theatre, and the next morning Betty passed in a flutter 
L of hurried preparations, for she suddenly realized that 
one of her Paquin gowns was not the most suitable gar- 
ment for a serious-minded secretary to be wearing when 
she arrived at the scene of her duties. There was no 
reason why she should give Mrs. Baxter's relatives (who 
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did not know her, thank heaven) the satisfaction of 
realizing, by any outward sign, how complete was the 
downfall of poor Betty Thompson. So she hurried into 
her plainest black frock, a very chic creation, neverthe- 
less, and was waiting demurely in the taxicab when 
Hiram and his wife appeared. 

And now, just as they were starting for the station, 
there came a long distance telephone message for Bax- 
ter, something important, the operator said. 

"Who d'ye s'pose it was, Eleanor?" beamed Hiram a 
few moments later, as he hurried back. "Ye'U have to 
get a move on, friend," he warned the driver, as they 
shot away. 

"The Baroness Dunwoodie?" guessed Mrs. Baxter. 

"The Bishop of Bunchester?" guessed Betty. 

"Wrong, both of ye." Then he turned to his wife with 
a happy smile. "Dearie, it's Bob." 

"Bob I" exclaimed the mother. 

"Bob Baxter, sure as g^s!" 

"But Bob is in New York? You left him there?*' 

"I left him there, but he didn't stay there. He jumped 
on the Lusitania the day after I sailed on the Olympic 
and they nearly beat us in. He came right across from 
Liverpool and he's up at Ipping House this minute. 
Wanted to know if he should come to town and I said 
we were on our way back and to wait where he was." 

"My boy!" murmured Mrs. Baxter, and not all the 
picture hats in Piccadilly could give her the look of joy 
that her face wore now. 

"Seems Bob found trouble in the office that he couldn't 
write about, so he just came over." The old fellow 
turned to Betty. "I told ye there was a leak in that 
New York office." 
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It was not until they were seated in the train that 
Eleanor was enlightened as to Miss Thompson's new 
purpose. 

"Mr. Baxter's secretary? It's absurd 1" she declared. 

"Please don't say that, Mrs. Baxter," pleaded Betty. 
Tve only just found out about — Father and — I couldn't 
respect myself if I just did nothing and let Mr. Baxter 
support me." 

"There's the American spirit for ye," approved Hiram. 

The train rushed on and presently, as happens in rail- 
way journeys, the three lapsed into silence. Hiram 
thought of his business worries and of his plan for solv- 
ing the problem of the relatives ; Eleanor thought of her 
son, and Betty thought of various things. Poor child, 
she had enough to think of! What a sad awakening 
after all her bright dreams ! She wondered who would 
live now in her lovely Paris apartment that would never 
be hers again. Who would stand of summer evenings, 
as she had stood so often, on the balcony outside her 
bedroom and watch the swallows circling over the chest- 
nut trees on the Champs filysees? Perhaps she would 
never see Paris again! 

Then she thought of Bob Baxter, the playmate of her 
diildhood, whom she had not seen for years and years, 
not since she was a little thing with yellow braids down 
her back and freckles on her nose. A homely little thing, 
4cy always said. She wondered if Bob remembered her 
as a homely little thing. Perhaps he did not remember 
her at all. 

She turned toward the fleeing landscape and. in the 
vindow, caught the reflection of her own lovely face. 
Miss Betty Thompson, if you please, a poor dependent, 
a dmdgiiig secretary ! It was sickening, maddening ; she 
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could not bear it. And then, through the torture of her 
thoughts, came tripping brightly a whimsical fancy that 
brought back the laughter to her eyes. And the laughing 
eyes in the window seemed to say : "How could he pos- 
sibly remember you?" 

"Guardy," she asked softly, "would you do something 
for me?" 

"Sure I would," said Hiram. 

"Even if it seems silly — just to make me happy ?" 

Baxter nodded his big head slowly. "Try me, little 
girl." 

"You said it would shame the relatives — what I am 
going to do ?" 

"It will — you bet it will — when they know." 

"But I don't want them to know. That's the point. 
It isn't any snobbish reason. I'm not ashamed of work- 
ing, but " She threw all her feminine power into 

one swift, bewitching appeal. "Guardy, I don't want 
them to know that I am Betty Thompson. I don't want 
anyone to know it except you and Mrs. Baxter. Please 
let me have my way. Let me just be your new secre- 
tary. Miss— er — I'll take some other name." 

"No, no, I won't stand fer any fake name. Take yet 
own name. I'll introduce ye as Miss Thompson, my new 
secretary. They'll never suspect that yer Betty Thomp- 



son. 



"But some of the relatives will be sure to know you," 
objected Eleanor. 

"The relatives have never seen me," said Betty. 

"Bob has seen you." 

"Not since I was ten years old — ^that's eleven years 
ago. Was I terribly homely, Mrs. Baxter?" 

"Well, my dear, you were by no means a beauty." 
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'Tfou certainly have changed," put in Hiram admir- 
ingly. 

"Thank you, Guardy. Then it's all settled. I'm to 
be the new secretary, Miss Thompson? Not Miss 
Thompson, the new secretary — ^you see, there's a differ- 
ence. Is it a bargain?" she asked, giving them her two 
hands, while a mischievous light danced in her eyes. "Is 
k? You don't mind, do you? I'll work, I'll do anything, 
but I want your promise that I'm going to be the new 
secretary. Miss Thompson." 

"I give ye my promise," said Baxter, and he held out 
bis big hand, which she first patted affectionately and 
Acn hugged in her warm, white palms. 

"And you ?" Betty turned to Eleanor. "Please ! Per- 
haps well only keep it up for a few days?" 

"What a tease!" laughed Eleanor. "Very well. Miss 
Thompson, I give my promise." 

And so it was arranged. 

It was half-past four when they reached the little sta- 
tion, where guests for Ipping House left the train. Bet- 
ty's heart beat with excitement and surprise as a splendid 
looking young fellow, tall and broad-shouldered, came 
forward to meet them. 

"Bob!" "Mother!" "Dad!" came the quick, happy 
cries and then, after an awkward moment, the young 
American was presented to Betty. 

"Bob, I want ye to know my new secretary. Miss 
Thompson," said Hiram, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

"Miss Thompson!" 

"Mr. Baxter!" 

Their eyes met and that first quick scrutiny brought 
an impression, a swift sensation that neither ever for- 
got. 
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After seeing the ladies comfortably disposed in the 
tonneau, Hiram climbed into the front seat beside his 
son and the car, after a preliminary fit of monstrous 
ague, leaped forward with a dragon-like snort and 
swiftly rounded the g^ss-bordered flower-bed where the 
ambitious station master had spelled the name of Ipping- 
ford in sprawling and almost illegible nasturtiums. 

A blur of whitish gray varied with deep gretn and 
momentary spbshes of every possible rose color was all 
Betty saw of the village street. For a fraction of a 
second her eyes caught and held the fantastic image of 
a cat on a swinging sign — ^A Blue Cat — ^with golden 
feet, or were they golden boots? Before her mind had 
pieced the picture together the little tavern was left far 
behind. Now they were gliding swiftly and silently, 
save for the murmur of the motor, through a shim- 
mering twilight of moss-grown beeches and ivy-covered 
oaks, where high hawthorn hedges shadowed miniature 
jungles of interlacing leaves and ferns and nestling flow- 
ers. Like a blue-green tapestry it shut them in on either 
side. Only as the car slowed for an instant when round- 
ing a corner could one make out a detail of harebell, fox- 
glove, wild rose, or honeysuckle. It was Betty's first 
sight of a rambling English lane, and her mind flew 
back to the stolid French cotmtry roads lined with staid, 
orderly poplars. 

"This is mad, quite mad, by comparison," she said to 
herself, "but exquisitely mad like Ophelia." Then aloud 
to Mrs. Baxter, as she leaned back: "How cozy they 
are, these English lanes 1" 

Now they were speeding down a narrow grten alley, 
where the hawthorn hedges met overhead and the sound 
was as if they were going through a ttmnel. Mrs, 
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Baxter did not hear, but she nodded and smiled to save 
Betty from the necessity of shouting. 

Betty sat directly behind Mr. Baxter at the other side 
of the car from Bob, and, though she could study him 
unobserved, she had, after the first shock of meeting, 
avoided looking at him. She had wanted to be alone — 
quite, quite alone. She wanted to think it all over, to 
reconstruct herself, as it were, to adjust herself to this 
new, this totally unexpected edition of her old playmate. 
So she had welcomed the distraction of this intoxicating 
beauty that swam past her in the golden midsummer 
haze. 

If it did not leave her to herself, at least it took her 
away from this Bob, this disturbing giant, with his broad 
shoulders bent forward easily in the business of steering, 
and who now, at last, held her eyes and would not let 
them go. Not even the wild roses could drag her glance 
away, and they continued their mad backward race with 
the foxgloves and ferns and harebells and honeysuckle, 
all unobserved by Miss Betty Thompson. 

And presently she found herself waiting for the mo- 
ment when he would turn again to speak to his father, 
when she would once more see his profile. Something 
Hiram Baxter had just said caused Bob to laugh as he 
lifted his head, and Betty laughed aloud for sheer sym- 
pathy. A moment before Bob had been frowning and, 
with the heavy Baxter eyebrows and pugnacious jaw, 
unrelieved by the regularly modeled features of his hand- 
some father, Bob's face in repose only just missed being 
plain, just missed it, Betty thought^ by that miss that is 
as good as a mile. And now when he laughed every 
feature, every line of his honest face seemed to collabo- 
rate in the expression of irresistible mirth. 
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They were turning in at the park gate of Ipping House. 
For a moment the car came to a standstill, chuttering 
impatiently while a small, apple-faced child, a little girl 
with reddish hair and wondering eyes, who had watched 
their approach from the steps of the lodge, swung the 
iron gate slowly open. 

As the car lunged forward again Betty gave a back- 
ward look along the shaded roadway. The figure of a 
young woman in a scarlet cloak, slim, dark, foreign look- 
ing, a gypsy, perhaps, was standing in the shadow at a 
turn of the road watching tliem intently. The next in- 
stant she had disappeared among the trees. It happened 
so quickly that, as the iron gate clanged behind them, 
the scarlet of the girl's cloak was all that Betty's mind 
retained of the instantaneous picture. It was a peculiar 
shade of scarlet. Where had she seen it before? 
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CHAPTER V 

THE REVEREND HORATIO MERLE 

IN order to make it clear how Hester of the scarlet 
cloak (for it was she) happened to be waiting at 
the lodge gate on the evening of Betty Thompson's 
arrival, we must go back a little and consider the activi- 
ties of the Reverend Horatio Merle during the previous 
twenty-four hours. 

It was on the morning of the day preceding Hiram 
Baxter's return and the curate and his wife were linger- 
ing over their matutinal repast in the sunny breakfast 
room of Ipping House. A nice little clerical man, 
a pink and puffy little woman; he with finely drawn 
features and thin side whiskers, she with alert, almost 
domineering, eyes. 

"Good gfraciousi" cried Mrs. Merle, looking up from 
the newspaper. "J^st listen to this, Horatio !" 

"I am listening, my dear," said Horatio, carefully re- 
placing in its Dresden cup the egg which had been doing 
preliminary duty as a hand warmer, clasped between his 
devotional palms. 

But Harriet Merle with the self-absorption of news- 
paper monopolists was now reading rapidly half aloud 
half to herself with tantalizing incoherence — "first-class 
carriage — inside pocket — five thousand pounds — progres- 
sive mothers — ^thoroughly searched — ^Bishop of Bunches- 
tcr." 
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"That accounts for it," she said at last, laying down 
the newspaper. "That explains it," repeated Harriet 

"Explains what? What is it all about?" queried her 
husband, nervously adjusting his eyeglasses, which mag- 
nified to an almost goblin intensity the note of interroga- 
tion in his pale blue eyes. 

Harriet briefly recapitulated the startling news of the 
stolen purse, to a running accompaniment of "Tut tut I" 
— "Bless my soul!" — "Well, I never!" from her aston- 
ished spouse, who straightway begged to see the news- 
paper for himself and, with fascinated interest, studied 
the details of the robbery. 

"Qever piece of work," the curate muttered. "Looks 
like a high-class crook." And his eyes went off into 
space. 

"A crook? Horatio! What do you mean?" 

"Nothing, my dear! Nothing!" he assured her with 
a guilty look, for the truth was this mild-mannered 
clergyman adored detective mysteries and in his secret 
chamber had devoured numbers of them. 

"Now you see, Horatio, the bishop will be detained in 
London over Friday, and as Dr. Dibble is laid up with 
his throat, that is why the Progressive Mothers have 
asked you to deliver the address at the opening of the 
bazaar." 

"Dear, dear!" sighed Horatio, ignoring the all-im- 
portant matter of the address. "Such a large sum, such 
an incredible sum! Fancy losing anything so huge as 
five thousand pounds!" he smiled at the thought. "It's 
like — it's like the musician who lost a bass drum in a 
hansom cab. Now if it were five shillings, or even five 
pounds, I could really sympathize ; and, speaking of sym- 
pathy, Harriet, I think I will go to the rectory this mom- 
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ing and see if there is anything I can do for poor Dr. 
Dibbk." 

"You'll do nothing of the kind." Harriet had finished 
her breakfast and now rose majestically to her full 
height of five feet three inches (including her marceled 
pompadour 'and military heels). "You'll go straight to 
your room and write your Progressive Mothers' address. 
You may make light of our poverty and the humiliating 
dependence it entails on the hospitality of my cousin, 
Hiram " 

"Second cousin-in-law," gently corrected Horatio. 

She swept the interruption aside. "You may even 
sooff at my relationship to Cousin Eleanor, but you 
shall not make light of this opportunity. It is not 

only an honor, Horatio, but there is also a " Harriet 

hesitated. 

"Honorarium?" suggested her husband. 

She nodded. "I don't know how much, but we cannot 
afford to ignore it, and, besides, there is no knowing 
what it may lead to. Poor, dear Dr. Dibble must be in 
his eighties, and another of these attacks " 

Horatio raised a hand in protest. "My dear, I beg 
of you not to impute such mercenary motives to my 
anxiety about Dr. Dibble's health." 

But Harriet was not listening, she was gazing with an 
expression of horror at Horatio's outstretched hand. 

"Horatio !" she exclaimed. 

He examined the back of his two hands, then turned 
them over and held them out with the air of a schoolboy 
expecting to be scolded. 

"I assure you, my dear, I scrubbed them with all my 
might, but the water was so cold, so very cold," he shiv- 
ered at the recollection. 
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Harriet shook her head. "It isn't that," she said. 

"Then what is it, my dear? This suspense is killing 
me. 

"Your cuffs, Horatio." 

Her voice had in it a note of anguish. For the mo- 
ment all the pitiful makeshifts of the last few months, 
ever since Horatio resigned from his last pulpit, and 
their present dependence on the bounty of a distant rela- 
tive, seemed to find concentrated expression on Horatio's 
frayed cuffs. Harriet was on the verge of tears. 

"Come to your room," she said. "I will get my scis- 
sors." 

They paused at the first landing of the long oak stair- 
case, Harriet for breath, Horatio for Harriet. 

"I wish you thought more of your appearance, Hora- 
tio," she panted. "Cousin Hiram, though he is only an 
American, is so particular about his shirts." 

"If I had Cousin Hiram's money I might — 



t9 



"No, you wouldn't, Horatio. You'd spend it all on 
charities and Angora cats and — ^mechanical toys," she 
added indignantly. 

"And real lace dresses for my old Dutch," laughed 
Horatio, putting his arm around her, "and satin slippers 
like the Countess Kate's." 

"The countess!" snapped Harriet. 

Horatio felt, her shrug of aversion at the mention of 
Kate Qendennin's name. He knew what Harriet was 
thinking, knew what she would say if she spoke. Kate 
had something no woman of forty-nine can forgive : she 
had youth. Kate had other things equally unforgivable, 
things that went with youth and satin slippers, and a title 
— a title after all is a title even if it is only a German 
title, and Harriet classed German titles in a vague cate- 
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gory with German silver, German measles, cousins Ger- 
man, and — Germans I 

"They're coming now/' said Horatio, interrupting her 
thoughts. 

'•What? Who?" 

'The satin slippers," he repeated in a stage whisper 
and pointed upward. His choice of words moved even 
Harriet to reluctant mirth, for the countess had put on 
heavy walking boots, and the sound of them now descend- 
ing the uncarpeted oak stairs was znything but satin. 

Kate Qendennin paused a moment in her downward 
flight to exchange the usual morning insincerities. She 
was a splendid specimen of British young womanhood, 
with her dark, well-behaved hair and gray-gjeen eyes, 
capitally set off by a gray tweed walking suit. Harriet 
regarded her resentfully. What right had Kate to the 
complexion of an early riser when she always breakfasted 
in bed, and to the figure of Artemis when she never set 
foot to the ground if there were a horse or an automobile 
m sight ? 

"Ah I I hope you slept well," said Mi s. Merle. 

The countess smothered a yawn with a tan glove. "I 
really don't know ; I'm not awake yet." She was think- 
ing, "What an odd little couple they are, these two, this 
pink-and-white cockatoo lady in the faded purple morn- 
ing gown, and this little gray mouse in the black velvet 
coat" 

"Is Mr. Fitz Brown down yet ?" they heard her call to 
Parker a moment later, as she disappeared into the break- 
fast room. "Tell Anton we shall want the motor." 

"It's perfectly shameful the way those two abuse dear 
Cousin Hiram's kindness," grumbled Harriet. "They've 
had the tar every day this week." 
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The Merles were now standing in Horatio's study near 
a window overlooking the conservatory. For a moment 
there was silence, broken only by the gnashing of the 
tiny scissors. The operation of cuflE trimming is a deli- 
cate one, requiring skill and steadiness of hand. The 
deviation of a thread's breadth by those sharp little sds- 
sors might be fatal to the cuff, might even endanger 
the life of the shirt. 

"I have always maintained," the curate remariced, "that 
surgery is a science for which women are by nature 
peculiarly — 



many " 



The other hand, please," interrupted Harriet shortly. 

She was annoyed by Horatio's avoidance of her pet 
subject of discussion. It was his cue here to say : "If 
Lionel and Kate abuse Cousin Hiram's hospitality, why, 
so do we." To which she would reply: "That is dif- 
ferent, Horatio; we are relatives of Eleanor Baxter.'* 
And he would say : "So are they, Harriet." And she 
would answer, contemptuously: "They are third cous- 
ins." Then Horatio would say: "Yes?" He had a 
particularly irritating way of saying "Yes?" And, if 
Harriet weathered this irritation sufficiently to answer 
she would generally sweep out of the discussion with, 
"You know perfectly well, Horatio, that people like the 
Baxters consider being second cousins to such a family 
as mine a very close relationship." 

In her secret heart Harriet knew that Horatio was 
right, but she had never admitted it and never would. 
There was no knowing how Horatio would follow up 
such a victory. Suppose he insisted on their bringing 
their visit to an end. It was not to be thought of! 
Their money was all gone, they had no other relatives. 
What would become of them? 
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"There!" she said at length, surveying the completed 
cuflF. "That's better. Now you must get to work on the 
address." 

Harriet replaced the scissors in a silver sheath that 
hing from her chatelaine at her side. At the door she 
tnmed with a look the curate knew well. "You will find 
everything you need, Horatio, and I will see that you 
are not disturbed." 

The door closed with a subdued but ominous after- 
dick. Horatio stood listeninguntil the sound of his wife's 
footsteps had died away, then, tiptoeing quietly across 
the floor, he turned the knob cautiously and pulled. Alas ! 
There was no mistake. Harriet had locked him in. He 
was a prisoner in his own room. 

"Strange," he reflected, "that the change of only a 
quarter of an inch in the position of a minute piece of 
metal in a door should transform into a gloomy dungeon 
odl what, only one moment before, was a comfortable 
study, with its inviting easy chair, its reposeful sofa, 
and- " 

He looked quickly, smitten by a sudden dread. It was 
as he feared — the easy chair was gone, the sofa, too, had 
been taken away, and there, grimly awaiting him on the 
table, were a solemn row of dark policeman-like books, 
Cruden's "Concordance," Roget's "Thesaurus," the "Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable," Philpot's "Elements of 
Rhetoric" and Veighley's "Mythology." In the shadow 
of these and other cheerful volumes stood a bronze ink- 
stand of mournful Egyptian architecture, and exactly at 
right angles to this lay a quire of blue ruled sermon 
paper. Parallel to the paper rested a pen of shiny black 
and, as Horatio soon ascertained, evil tasting wood. 

"Pththtt" he exclaimed suddenly, after some minutes 
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of violent concentration on the subject of Progressive 
Mothers. "Why doesn't Edison invent a penholder of 
some edible material?" 

And now the curate's thoughts wandered back to the 
mystery of the bishop's purse. Who could have taken it ? 
There were two women in the railway carriage and two 
musicians. Horatio much preferred crimes with a 
woman at the bottom and he disliked musicians, so he 
decided that one of these fair travelers — of course, they 
were fair — ^had turned the trick. He loved the crisp vul- 
garity of that expression — ^turned the trick. And, forth- 
with, he loosed his fancy over the paths of fearless 
adventure that he loved to tread. Now he was a g^eat 
detective, on the track of a desperate criminal, and his 
gentle soul thrilled in the conflict of plot and counter- 
plot. In all literature and theology there was nothing 
that stirred Horatio Merle like these imaginings. 

Half an hour later, Harriet, listening at the study 
door, heard a faint scratching sound and smiled in satis- 
faction. 

"He's writing," she said to herself and stole swiftly 
away. She had an errand in the village and could leave 
now with a clear conscience. 

The scratching sound continued. It came, however, 
not from the writing table, but from the window case- 
ment, which presently swung open, apparently of its 
own accord. Whereupon Horatio came back, with a 
start, from his heroic wanderings, back to the world of 
drab reality and looked blinkingly about him. There, 
on the window ledge, sharply silhouetted against the wis- 
taria leaves, stood Martin Luther. His tail swayed 
swiftly from side to side like the ebony baton of a chef 
d'orchestre. His staring eyes were like two circular 
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holes through which you saw the green of the leafy back- 
ground. He held his head proudly, he was carrying 
something. Horatio shut his eyes quickly. There were 
moments when he hated Martin Luther. 

When he looked again the cat was standing by his 
chair purring noisily to attract attention to something 
that lay on the floor. It was a field mouse, just such a 
one as he had watched in the cornfield the day before 
and had scolded Martin Luther for frightening. Per- 
haps it was the same field mouse. 

"You little murderer!" cried Merle. "It would serve 
you right if I had left you to drown in the canal!" 

He pushed the cat away roughly and picked up the 
unconscious little creature. The field mouse stirred in 
his hand. Merle examined it tenderly and was surprised 
to find it apparently quite uninjured. He stroked it 
gently with his finger. Suddenly the mouse sat up and 
began preening itself with an incredibly rapid whirring 
movement of its tiny hands. Then just as suddenly the 
nx)vements stopped, the little head drooped, and the eyes 
ck)sed. 

"Poor little thing!" said Horatio. "The shock was 
too much for it." 

He had scarcely uttered these words when the mouse 
opened its eyes again and went on preening itself as 
if nothing had happened. 

"You're sleepy, that's what's the matter with you," 
decided Merle, after watching several repetitions of this 
performance. "I'm going to take you home and put you 
to bed. As for you, Martin Luther," he turned severely 
to the cat, "you are a disgrace to the family and deserve 
to be excommunicated." 

Martin Luther, after a stare of pained incredulity, 
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walked stiffly to the farthest comer of the room and, 
turning his back on the curate, signified with silent and 
elaborate symbolism that he washed his hands and feet 
of the whole matter. 

And now the Reverend Horatio, mindless of difficulties 
and dangers, set about keeping his rash promise to return 
the field mouse to its sorrowing relatives. First he 
tried the door in the vain hope that Harriet had secretly 
relented and unlocked it. No such luck. The window 
was his only means of exit. Very well, he would exit 
by the window. The thought of failing to keep his 
word never entered his head. 

Looking out of the window, the kindly gentleman 
studied the situation with scientific mind. Three feet 
below was the glass roof of the conservatory, which was 
not more than eight feet wide at this point and curved 
downward like the brink of a glas» waterfall. At its 
outer edge there was a drop of perhaps six feet to the 
driveway. 

One thing the curate, leaning out, noted with joy. 
A little to the right, just where the conservatory rounded 
the corner of the house and the supporting girder was 
of a greater width the wistaria took an unexpected turn 
and spanned the dome of glass with a network of rope- 
like branches that covered it in some places to the width 
of a foot. It was as if the friendly tree had miraculously 
gone out of its way to help him. To Merle's imagina- 
tion this seemed like a sign of providential approval. 

There still remained the disposition of the field mouse, 
but this offered only a momentary difficulty. The solu- 
tion was found in a bag cleverly improvised from the 
curate's silk handkerchief, the ends gathered together, 
dumpling-wise, and secured by the string of his eyeglass 
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ached for the purpose. And, thus enveloped, the 

le creature was safely and comfortably suspended 

ce a princess swung in a Sedan chair) from the top 

ton of Horatio's black coat. This arrangement left 

curate's hands free for climbing. 

laving assured himself that the combined strength of 

branches and the glass would bear his weight, Hora- 

proceeded with the descent and found this perfectly 

y; but just as he had reached the jumping-off place, 

curate was brought to a palpitating halt by the sound 

steps in the conservatory beneath him. Parting the 

taria leaves and peering downward through the glass 

saw Anton, the chauffeur, moving among the plants 

m the direction of the library. 

What's he doing there, I wonder?" thought Merle. 
Tiat business has Anton in the conservatory?" 
Vs he came directly underneath the spot where Hora- 
was crouching, the chauffeur stood still and looked 
mt him cautiously. Apparently satisfied that he was 
>bserved, he pulled a blue-and-white envelope from his 
Jcet, and, skillfully loosening the flap, took out a paper 
ich, as he held it scarcely two feet below him. Merle 
lid see was a cablegram. After a glance at the con- 
ts, Anton replaced the paper in its envelope and 
ckly retraced his steps toward the library, 
[t all happened so quickly that, even had Merle tried 
read the cable, he could not have done so. Some fig- 
;s and the word "Gramercy" caught his eye. Then, 
he looked away, the humorous appropriateness of the 
m eavesdropper to his position on the roof caused him 
laugh aloud. It was fortunate for the Reverend 
tratio that Anton was out of hearing, more fortunate 
01 the gentle curate dreamed. 
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CHAPTER VI 
HESTER OF THE SCARLET CLOAK 

GREAT was the rejoicing in the home of the 
field mouse on the return of the prodigal. 
Merle, happy in the success of his mission, 
watched the little fellow scamper off among the barley 
stalks and made no attempt to follow his course or in- 
trude upon the welcoming festivities. 

His errand of mercy accomplished, the curate's path 
of duty now led directly back to Ipping House, back 
to the prison cell where Roget and Cruden and all the 
police platoon of beetle-colored books and the funereal 
inkstand and the penholder of evil tasting wood grimly 
awaited him. A straight and narrow path between the 
high hedge and cornfields, over the meadow, across the 
old stone bridge, down the lane to the park gate on the 
Ippingford road — all to be drearily retraced. In the op- 
posite direction lay a new and untrod path, a woodland 
way that whispered invitingly with mysterious dark- 
nesses and possibilities of adventure. 

The process of reasoning by which the Reverend Hora- 
tio Merle convinced himself that a woodland path, start- 
ing in exactly the opposite direction was a short cut to 
Ipping House was anything but satisfactory when he 
afterward attempted to reveal it to Mrs. Merle. Indeed, 
but for the ready tact of Martin Luther on this occasion, 
he would have been left entirely without an audience, 
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as, in the middle of his explanation, the door was 
slammed indignantly by the departing Harriet. 

"In any case/' he told himself, as he turned his back 
upon the cornfield, "I can think about Progressive Moth- 
ers just as well in this wood as I can shut up in my 
study." 

Strange to relate, that was the last thought on the 
subject of Progressive Mothers that visited the curate 
for many hours. It was as if the spirit of the wood had 
overheard his rash boast and stunmoned all its forces to 
teach Horatio a lesson. Never was there such a con- 
spiracy. With one accord birds, trees, flowers, butter- 
flies, and all the creeping things of the wood united to 
compass the downfall of Horatio Merle. His sur- 
render was complete and, from the moment of his en- 
trance into the wood, the all-important matter of the 
address passed completely from the clergyman's mind. 
The Bishop of Bunchester was right when he said that 
Merle was a bom naturalist. 

At the end of two hours Horatio sat down to rest on 
the bank of a rocky brook, tired and happy, without the 
kast idea where he was. His hat was gone, his feet 
were wet through, owing to the treachery of a moss- 
eovered stone, and his coat was torn and smeared with 
leaf mold. Earlier in his wanderings the joyful curate 
had fallen into a deep saw-pit concealed by tall bracken 
and he bore upon his person the marks of his struggles 
to extricate himself. 

Merle looked at his watch. The hands pointed to a 
quarter past one, indicating to Horatio that it was ex- 
actly five minutes to two. The original walk from Ip- 
ping House to the cornfield had taken him fifteen min- 
utes, and this was the short cut home I 
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What would Harriet think? The thought of what 
Harriet would think Mv>ught Harriet's husband to his 
feet and approximately to his senses. The first rational 
idea since his unhappy inspiration of the short cut now 
came to him. He would follow the brook. ''A brook 
can't go round in a circle, so it must lead somewhere," 
he reasoned, ''and anywhere is better than nowhere.'' 

Comforted by this logic, Horatio f (flowed the course 
of the brook. If it did not go in a circle, there were 
times when Merle was not sure whether it was the same 
brook or another one going in the opposite direction. 

"It must go somewhere," he repeated firmly when, for 
the second time, he passed the chimney of a ruined paper 
mill he had left behind several minutes before. And, 
sure enough, another turn of the brook brought him 
to the edge of the wood. Here the brook surpassed all 
its previous feats of contortion and doubled back, growl- 
ing and grumbling, as if to say it had come miles out 
of its way and missed an appointment with a most 
important river, all on account of an absent-minded 
curate. 

Emerging from the wood and descending a steep bank, 
Merle found himself in a narrow lane which he recog- 
nized as a tributary of the Ippingford road. On the 
other side of the lane at the top of the bank was a thick 
hedge which formed one of the boundaries of the Mill- 
brook golf course. Here the wanderer had a choice of 
two ways. The lane, though a trifle the longer, was 
easier walking than the golf course. On the othet hand, 
it was the more frequented, the golf course at this sea- 
son being often quite deserted, which was an important 
consideration in Horatio's hatless and earth-stained con- 
dition. 
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The sound of a distant auto horn decided the waver- 
ing curate and he scrambled up the bank, trusting to 
hick to find an opening in the hedge. The only opening 
provided by the playful goblin who was conducting 
Merle's fortunes was scarcely more than a thinness, but 
Horatio plunged into it, appalled by the thought that 
Harriet might be in %he approaching vehicle. She some- 
times went for a ride with the Winkles in their big car, 
and if Harriet should see him now, if anyone should see 
him now I 

As the automobile shot past, Merle crouched motion- 
less, safely obliterated by the hedge whose color scheme 
matched his own. Then, as he tried to push on through 
die branches, he was suddenly restrained, not by ordi- 
oary thorns, but by the uncompromising pull of a rope 
of barbed wire that formed an extra barrier along the 
top of the hedge and that now had hooked itself firmly 
ioto Horatio's coat. Squirm and struggle as he would, 
die agitated naturalist could not free himself, and, to 
make matters worse, as he reached his left leg forward 
and tried to brace himself for a better pull by digging 
Us boot into the turf of the golf course, he felt his toe 
fkdently caught in a fierce grip and so powerfully held 
that he was now literally anchored in the middle of the 
bedlge, unable to move a single inch forward by reason 
of Ae cruel barbed wire or a single inch backward on 
account of whatever savage creature had seized his ex- 
tended toe — a most painful and embarrassing position 
for this kindly Christian gentleman ! 

Horatio's first effort was to get rid of the animal that 
las holding his left foot. It must be a dog, he reasoned, 
jct it was strange that he had heard no growl. What 
die bat a dog could it be? He peered through the 
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branches, but could distinguish nothing except the green 
of the turf. 

"Whoa, doggy ! Good boy !" he called out caressingly, 
at the same time trying discreetly to withdraw his leg; 
but the grip held firmly. 

"A most extraordinarily steady dog," reflected Merle. 
''And a silent dog." He wondered if it was possible that 
he had been bitten by a canine deaf mute. There was 
no question that he had been bitten by something, for 
he could feel the teeth on the toe of his boot. 

At this moment Horatio was conscious of footsteps 
approaching along the path outside the hedge and, 
screwing his head around, he made out the figure of a 
woman in a brilliant red cloak. There was no longer any 
question of concealment. He must get out of this pain- 
ful position and, in his most conciliatory tone, he ad- 
dressed the lady from the depths of the hedge. 

"My dear madam, I regret exceedingly the necessity 
that compels me " 



"Oh!" cried the lady, and Merle observed that the 
scarlet cloak had stopped, while a pair of lustrous, dark 
eyes gazed suspiciously in his direction. "Don't be 
alarmed, my friend," he begged. "I wish you no harm. 
On the contrary, I need help. The fact is, some animal, 
a dog, I think, has hold of my left foot." 

"A dog!" exclaimed the other, stepping back. 

"He won't hurt you," said Merle reassuringly. "He's 
on the other side of the hedge. Can you see him, my 
dear?" 

Encouraged by these words, the lady, now seen by 
Merle to be young and dark and decidedly good looking 
(although plainly dressed), drew nearer to the mysteri- 
ous voice and was presently searching among the leaves 
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and branches for an explanation of this singular sum- 
mons. 

''I don't see anything/' she said. 

"Perhaps if you threw a stone, or— could you go 
through the hedge ? You see, I am caught on this barbed 
Wire. 

"Wait! It's your coat sleeve," exclaimed the young 
woman. "There!" and with a quick turn of her hand 
she released the impaled garment. 

"Thank you," he murmured. "Be careful of the dog ! 
Fm going at him now. Hey, there ! Good heaven !" 

As he spoke Horatio, loosed from the restraining wire, 
stumbled on through the hedge, while the young woman 
stared apprehensively after him. There was a clank of 
metal, a few muttered words, and then Merle came strug- 
gling back, scratched, torn, and panting, but full of eager 
interest 

"What do you suppose had hold of my toe ?" he burst 
out. 

For a moment Hester (for it was she) surveyed him 
in silence, then she let herself go in a fit of uncontrol- 
lable laughter, while Merle looked at her in pained sur- 
prise. 

"But it's true," he insisted, "something did have hold 
of my toe. It wasn't a dog, but — ^look! You can see 
where its tooth went through my boot. It's lucky I wear 
long ones, isn't it? Otherwise it might have gone 
through my foot. Do you see?" 

"Yes, sir, I see," answered the girl, checking her 
hilarity as she recognized, in spite of his battered condi- 
tion, a wearer of the cloth. And, sure enough, there in 
the toe of his left boot was a small, round hole to which 
the curate pointed proudly. 
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'Tfou couldn't possibly guess what made that hole/* he 
declared, ''not in a hundred guesses, so Til tell you. It 
was a mole trap. Fancy that ! You know, they set them 
on the golf course and I poked my toe right into one. 
A mole trap, of all things!" Then, glancing anxiously 
at his watch, "Half past three 1 Bless my soul ! I can't 
possibly get back to Ipping House before four o'clock." 

At the mention of Ipping House the Storm girl looked 
at him with startled interest and forthwith her whole 
manner changed. 

Is that where you live?" she asked. 

That's where I am visiting," answered Merle, and his 
face clouded as he thought of Harriet. "Ah, well, we 
must make the best of it," he sighed. "That little field 
mouse is happy and — ^my dear young lady, I cannot ex- 
press to you my gratitude for the admirable way in 
which you came to my rescue." 

"Oh, that's all right." 

"Allow me to present myself. I am the Reverend 
Horatio Merle. I judge by your appearance and — er — 
accent that you are a stranger in this region ?" 

"Yes," answered Hester, with a quiver of hesitation, 
"I— I just got off the train." 

Horatio was immediately interested. "The train from 
London ?" 

"Yes. I was never here before and " the pathetic 

note sounded in her rich, low voice, "I'll be very grate- 
ful, sir, if you will advise me where to go," 

"Why — ^haven't you friends in Ippingford?" asked 
Horatio in surprise. 

The girl shook her head and her dark eyes rested on 
the curate with such an expression of sadness and sweet 
resignation that he felt inexpressibly touched. 
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"My dear young lady," he said in ready sympathy, 
**my dear Miss— er " he paused to give her an op- 
portunity to tell him her name, but this was precisely 
what the adroit young woman was not yet prepared to 
do. She was not sure what name to give him. 

Miss Thompson knew her as Jenny Regan, the name 
she had given to the police, and it was in pursuit of Miss 
Thompson (and her golf bag) that she had come to Ip- 
pingford. On the other hand, various newspapers had 
chronicled the fact that a young woman named Jenny 
Regan was implicated in the robbery of the bishop's 
purse, and to give that name here might make trouble 
for her. And yet if she gave her real name, Hester 
Storm, what would Miss Thompson think ? 

"I have had such a hard time, especially this last year,'' 
she murmured, avoiding the difficulty. 

"You must tell me all about it," said the curate kindly. 
"G)me — ^as we walk along — all about it." 

So it befell that Hester Storm, having started out aim- 
lessly along a country road, her mind filled with schemes 
for getting at Miss Elizabeth Thompson, had, by a lucky 
chance, fallen in with this guileless and amiable party 
who actually lived at Ipping House and who might be 
of the greatest use to her. 

As they strolled on, side by side, the girl elaborated 
for Horatio's benefit the same hard luck story that she 
had invented for Betty on the train, the same nursery 
governess struggles, the same disappointments and hu- 
miliations, only she did the thing much better for Horatio, 
having had more practice, and, as she finished, the cur- 
ate's eyes were filled with tears. 

"My dear young lady, I am inexpressibly touched by 
your misfortunes, believe me, I am deeply affected'' 
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The intensity of his emotion, as he spoke these words, 
caused the reverend gentleman to open his pale blue eyes 
very wide (and his powerful glasses magnified them 
still farther) so that Hester thought of him suddenly 
as a strange, blue-eyed owl bending over her and, to hide 
her merriment, was forced to turn away. 

"Look at that queer old girl coming down the road," 
she tittered, feeling that she must laugh at something. 

"Queer old girl!" repeated Horatio, focusing his 
vision in this new direction. "Why, bless my soul, it's 
Harriet !" 

A moment later Mrs. Merle joined them, stem of 
aspect, a female inquisitioner, with power of life or death, 
her husband felt, over wayward though well meaning 
naturalists. 

"Horatio !" breathed the lady, and that one word held 
such depths of scorn and menace that the curate never 
again doubted the possibility of eternal punishment. 

"My dear Harriet," he began weakly, but she cut him 
short. 

"Who is this person?" she demanded, with a freezing 
glance at Hester. 

Then came Horatio's great moment when, inspired 
with the courage of despair, he rallied against the break- 
ing storm and, for once in his life, as Hiram Baxter 
would have expressed it, played Harriet to a standstill. 
Not one instant did he give his wife to press her attack, 
not one word of explanation or apology did he vouchsafe, 
but, by a masterly use of the feminine method, he put the 
astounded lady at once on the defensive, then held her 
there with admirable strategy, then drove her back, point 
by point, until she was utterly and ignominiously van- 
quished. 
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"I have just been in great peril, my dear," he an- 
swered gravely. "In my stained and disordered gar- 
ments you may see evidence of the — er — struggle." 

"The struggle? Horatio? You have been attacked?" 
his wife cried in alarm. 

Realizing the value of this suggestion and gaining con- 
fidence with every word, the curate continued, facing 
Harriet almost sternly now. 

"You may see for yourself, my dear, where the weapon 
penetrated." 

"The weapon? Oh, Horatio!" She trembled. 

With accusing forefinger, as if Harriet herself were 
to blame, the curate pointed to the sinister hole in his 
boot "There!" he said. "And if this young lady had 
not rushed to my assistance with a courage and resource- 
fulness that I have rarely seen equaled " he paused 

to control his emotion, while Mrs. Merle wrung her 
hands in distress. 

"I have been so hasty, so inconsiderate," she wailed. 
"I shall never forgive myself. And you, my dear young 
lady," she turned her brimming eyes to Hester, whose 
face was averted, "what must you think of me ? Horatio, 
introduce us," she whispered. 

"Certainly, my dear, this is my young friend, Miss — 
cr " 

Then the adventuress decided. "Miss Hester Storm," 
she said simply and, with her wonderful, wistful smile, 
she held out her hand to Mrs. Merle. 

"I'm sure I'm very grateful for what you've done. 
Miss Storm," said Harriet graciously. 

And presently these three, such was the effectiveness 
of Merle's new diplomacy, were walking on most ami- 
cably toward Ipping House, the subject of conversation 
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being the wrongs suffered by Hester in a thankless world 
and the obligation of the Merles to now, in some meas- 
ure, relieve these wrongs. It may be added that never, 
to the end of her days^ did Harriet Merle fully 
and clearly grasp the details of the terrible danger 
from which this dark-eyed damsel had saved her hus- 
band. 

As a turn in the road brought into view the tiny gable 
of the gray stone lodge of Ippihg House, Harriet saw 
an opportunity to prove the genuineness of her penitence 
and gratitude. 

"I have it," she exclaimed with a pleased look. "The 
very thing, Horatio 1" 

"What, my dear?*^ 

"Old Mrs. Pottle 1" 

'You mean " he glanced benevolently at Hester. 

1 mean that Miss Storm has no place to go in Ipping- 
ford, no friends except ourselves and — there are two 
spare rooms at the lodge. I am sure Cousin Hiram 
would have no objections, and poor Mrs. Pottle needs 
some one to help her. Would you mind helping at the 
lodge, my dear?" 

"No, indeed," answered Hester sweetly. "I am only 
too glad to help. It's so kind of you and your husband 
to give me the opportimity." 

Thus it came about that, on the following evening, 
Hester of the scarlet cloak was watching eagerly near 
the lodge when Hiram Baxter's big automobile swung in 
through the gate and moved swiftly up the drive with 
a musical murmur of its smooth running engine. On 
the back seat was Miss Elizabeth Thompson, and Hester 
thrilled with excitement as she recognized the fair Amer- 
ican, the lady of the golf bag. Here was her chance, her 
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great chance, but — she had one misgiving. Miss Thomp- 
son knew her as Jenny Regan, and now she had 
gi?en the curate and his wife her real name, Hester 
StomL 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE NEW SECRETARY 

HESTER'S problem was exceedingly simple; she 
wanted two or three minutes alone with Miss 
Thompson's golf bag. That was a;Il she asked 
of fortune, two or three minutes; and, for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose she had summoned all her wits 
and all her daring. Easy enough to talk about keeping 
straight, but if you happened to be a girl who knew 
where $25,000 was lying in wait for some one to pick it 
up and were the only person in the world who had a 
line on this pleasant bunch of money — say, what was the 
use of arguing? She had made the break and would 
see the thing through. It wasn't every well-meaning 
citizen who could land a fortune by putting in a little 
time chasing a golf bag ! 

Meantime, while this dark-eyed schemer waited for a 
chance to ravish the beautiful bank notes from their 
unsuspected hiding place, Betty Thompson, all uncon- 
scious of Hester's presence, was going through agitated 
hours in the little mezzanine chamber opening off the 
library that she had chosen for her bedroom, partly on 
account of its appropriate situation for a secretary and 
chiefly because of its quaint unusualness. At the first 
glance her fancy had been taken by the odd little stair- 
case that curved up in a comer of the big room to a nar- 
row door high in the paneled oak wall. For the rest it 
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was a plain, convent-like chamber with whitewashed 
walls and one small window opening, like that of Ho- 
ratio's study, over the roof of the conservatory. 

Little it mattered to Betty whether her room was large 
or small and whether its furnishings were sumptuous or 
simple. She had more imports^t things to think of, 
poor child, and a problem to face that required all her 
fortitude. Here were the hopes and dreams of her life 
rudely shattered and her whole outlook changed in a 
moment Instead of being rich, as she had always 
thought herself, with a fortune that meant freedom, 
pleasure, everything, it now appeared that she was a 
poor g^rl with a burden of debt and must work for her 
living. She who had never learned to work and who 
hated drudgery, who had often asked herself how shop 
girls and office girls could possibly endure their dull ex- 
istence, now she must work for her living ! No wonder 
Miss Betty Thompson tossed sleepless and wretched and 
tearful through most of this first night at Ipping House, 
after a forlorn dinner sent to her room, under plea of 
headache, and then scarcely touched. 

It was late the next morning when Mrs. Baxter 
knocked at Betty's door and entered with brisk saluta- 
tions. Was the headache better? Yes, thanks, it was. 
And would the new secretary have breakfast in bed? 
The new secretary laughed and admitted that, for this 
once, she would very much enjoy some coffee and toast 
in bed, nothing else, please; and she assured Mrs. Bax- 
ter that never again would she be so neglectful of her 
duties. What must Mr. Baxter think of her? 

"Mr. Baxter went into town on the early train," an- 
swered Eleanor reassuringly, "so don't disturb yourself. 
I think he left some papers for you with Bob." 
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"Oh!" said Betty, and she recalled, with a thrill of 
pleasure, the tall, clean-cut, young American who had 
met them at the station. Nice eyes had little Bobby, who 
was now big Bobby ! Very nice eyes ! And rather good 
shoulders! Extremely good shoulders! Must have 
been an athlete at college — rowed on the crew and that 
sort of thing. She would ask him. Stop, she would do 
nothing of the sort ! She mustn't ask personal questions 
or think of him as Bobby. He was Mr. Robert Baxter, 
a very serious person with papers for her to copy, and 
she was — she was the new secretary ! 

Strange to say, this thought that in the night had 
brought such gloom came now to Betty as a matter of 
amused contemplation. Mr. Robert Baxter! Ahem I 
And more than once, while she carefully dressed, the 
American girl flashed mischievous and approving smiles 
into the glass out of her deep, blue eyes and, when, 
shortly after ten, she descended to the library by her 
little winding stairs, she was as fresh and lovely a vision 
of a fair young woman as one would wish to see, quite 
in spirit with the pleasant sunshine flooding the park and 
the blackbirds rejoicing in the beeches. Miss Thomp- 
son's buoyant youth and sense of humor had come to the 
rescue. 

A glance showed her that the library was empty and 
she spent some moments enjoying the dignity of this 
lon^, spacious room that was to be the scene of her 
labors. Those old carved oak panels of the napkin pat- 
tern, how she loved them ! And the Elizabethan ceiling 
and the tall, deep windows opening on the conservatory I 
Surely the very last place where one would expect to 
find the desk of a hustling American man of business. 
Yet there it was, waiting for Betty to begin, not a roU- 
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[esk, thank heaven, but an antique piece of curious 
n and richly inlaid standing near one of the g^eat 
ows and now heaped with a pile of mail for Hiram 
cr that had accumulated since his sailing from New 
• 

a little distance from this desk was a long, narrow 
, also carved, but of a later period, with a standard 
lone at one end and a typewriter at the other, while 
^en these were rows of neatly arranged papers, 
Mets, and reports. On top of the tjrpewriter lay a 
sheet of paper, on which the new secretary read a 
penciled message to herself: 

car Miss Thompson," began the message. "Father 
l^cme to town. You will find some correspondence 
e other desk that he wants you to look over. Please 
: a little abstract of who wrote the letters and what 
are about. TU be in shortly and explain. Yours 
, R. Baxter." 

was with mingled emotions that Betty read this note, 
r Miss Thompson!" There it was in black and 
;l And, having seen it, she did not particularly 
it. Nor the cool way in which Bobby Baxter gave 
)rdersl He would be back shortly to explain. In- 
! R. Baxter would be back shortly. Very well! 
ti R. Baxter came back she would show R. Baxter 
>he could be just as stiff and business-like as he was. 
ating herself at the desk, Betty began with the let- 
looking up from time to time to enjoy the changing 
is of the conservatory that shimmered in through the 
d window panes. And presently she smiled at her 
h annoyance. Why shouldn't Bob be stiff and 
ess-like? It was all her doing and it was too late 
to draw back and . Here was a task that she 
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had given herself, a sort of penance that would sh 
how deeply she realized her great obligation to Hir 
Baxter. She had set out to be the new secretary, and, 
spite of R. Baxter, with his eyes and his shoulders, 
spite of annoyances or humiliations, she would be 
new secretary. 

Thus resolved, Betty threw herself zealously into 1 
work and presently brought such a spirit of intens 
modem activity into this ancient and solemn room tl 
the row of ancestors in their dull frames above the p: 
cling looked down in faded astonishment at this vi\ 
self-reliant, American girl bending busily over her d< 
by the window. 

So absorbed was the new secretary in these duties tl 
she did not hear a quick step in the conservatory i 
the opening of the farther French window as Bob B; 
ter, glowing with health after a brisk walk, stepped ii 
the library. He paused at the sight of Betty and wait 
smiling, for her to look up, which she presently did w 
a startled "Oh !" 

"I beg your pardon," he said presently. "I see you 
on the job. Miss Thompson." 

"Yes," she said briefly, wondering if this was a s 
castic reference to her late appearance. 

"I've just been for a walk around the pond. Tl 
call it a lake, Fm told." He settled himself comforta 
on a fat blue davenport that offered its ample hospital 
just beyond the typewriter. 

"Do they?" she replied, scarcely looking up. 

"Why, yes." 

She faced him now and decided that he had not me; 
to be sarcastic. And he was good looking. How coi 
she have thought him plain the night before? It v 
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sndi a relief to see a man clean shaven after those 
Udeotts mustaches and scraggly beards in Paris ! 

Then she resumed her work, while the object of her 
approval picked up a newspaper listlessly, and for sev- 
eral minutes there was no sound in the library save the 
rustle of sheets. Then suddenly Bob's expression 
dianged to one of absorbed interest. 

"Great Scott!" he exclaimed. "Robbery in a railway 
carriage!! Five thousand pounds! That's $25,000! 
Why, he's a friend of father's! He visited us in New 
York r 

Betty looked up quickly. "You mean the Bishop of 
Bunchester?" 

"Oh, you've read it r 

''No, no — ^that is, I mean it happened two days ago. 
Arc there any developments ?" 

*Tt seems they have a new clew." Then he read aloud : 
"Among papers left by the suspected woman, Jenny 
R^n, at her lodgings on Fulham Road, was the visiting 

card of a young American lady whose name " he 

paused to turn over the page. 

"Yes ?" she asked eagerly. 

"Whose name," he went on, "is withheld by the police 
in the hope that it may aid in discovering the crimi- 
nal" 

"How could it aid in discovering the criminal?" she 
questioned. 

"Oh, they- have detectives on the case." 

"Detectives ! Really !" and, with a thrill of excitement, 
Betty once more busied herself with her work, while Bob 
continued his reading, glancing from time to time in the 
direction of the new secretary. What an interesting 
face! And such hands! A lady's hands! An artist's 
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hands ! Where m the world had the old gentleman dis- 
covered this girl ? 

"I suppose my father found you in London ?" he asked 
presently. 

"Yes," she replied, and he noticed her low pleasant 
voice and admired the rippling mass of her glossy brown 
hair as it lifted from her white neck. Here was a 
stenographer, he reflected, with the well-groomed look 
of a thoroughbred. The old gentleman certainly was a 
wonder ! 

Bob wanted to keep her talking, but could think of 
nothing in particular to say. Queer how this girl put 
him ill at ease. And why should he wish to keep her 
talking, anyway? His dealings with stenographers had 
always been on a basis of calmest and most business-like 
indifference, but somehow this one affected him 
strangely; she "rattled" him. 

"Do you take rapid dictation. Miss Thompson?" he 
finally ventured. 

Betty hesitated a moment and her heart sank as she 
thought of her limitations at the machine. When she 
had told Hiram Baxter that she could woiic a typewriter 
she was speaking from the standpoint of an amateur who 
had taken the thing up largely as a diversion. 

"You mean in shorthand? No, I don't; I'm not a 
stenographer." 

Young Baxter looked at her in surprise. "Not a 
stenographer ?" 

"I take dictation direct to the machine," she explained. 
"Mr. Baxter thinks there are qualities in a private secre- 
tary that may be more important than the ability to take 
rapid dictation." 

Bob nodded wisely. "I see. I guess Father told yott 
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about the— -er — ^trouble he had with his last secre- 
tary?" 

'Ton mean the leak in the New York office?" said 
Betty quickly. 

B6b lowered his voice. "That's what I mean. You'll 
bave to be very careful in this position, Miss Thompson. 
We're in a ^ht with the big copper trust and Father 
has enemies, people who are watching every move he 
makes and are doing their best to ruin him. That's why 
Dad went to town this morning. That's why I jumped 
on a quick steamer the day after he sailed from New 

Yoik. I heard of things that " he looked about him 

cautioosly, "that I wouldn't trust in the mails." 

'Tfou suspect some one — ^here?" she whispered. 

"I don't know, but — I want you to keep your eyes 
open. The market has been strong lately and we've 
been buying Independent copper all the way up the line. 

Ten points more will let us out even, but " he stc^)ped 

diort as a man's figure passed through the conservatory. 
It was Anton, the chauffeur. 

''What is it, Anton ?" he called. 

A man with a twisted nose and a shock of black hair 
9q)peared at the French window and touched his cap 
politely. "Looking for a wrench, sir. I'm fixing up the 
runabout'' 

"Where's the car?" 

"The countess and Mr. Fitz-Brown are out in the car, 
sir. 

"Ohl" said Bob, whereupon the chauffeur, with an- 
other salute and a keen glance at the new secretary, 
withdrew. 

"Mr. Baxter," inquired Betty, "isn't there a great risk 
ki buying stodc when you don't really pay for it ?" 
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"You mean on a margin? Of course there's a risk.;^ 
That's what keeps us worried." > i 

"Then — ^why do you do it?" 

"We can't help it." T, 

"Why?" 

"You see. Father inherited this fight from his partner. 
He's dead. It's a long story. Dad will be sure to tell 
you some day." 

Betty burned with eagerness to hear this story, to 
know more about her father, yet she dared not press her 
questions, and suddenly Bob became silent. Then, as if 
restless, he rose from the davenport and strolled over to 
one of the windows, then turned again, toying with a 
cigarette case. 

"Do you mind ?" he asked politely, indicating the silver 
box. 

"No, I like it," she said. It was evident that he had 
no intention of going and she must begin this copying if 
she was ever to get it finished. The time had come when 
she must demonstrate her ability to use the keys. So, 
gathering up a pile of letters, she moved resolutely over 
to the typewriter. 

"This machine is very dusty," she decided, after a 
preliminary examination. "Here's a brush to clean the 
keys, but — do you suppose I could have a little olive 
oil ?" she asked. 

"Why, certainly, 111 get you some," and he hurried off, 
thus giving Betty a few minutes for preliminary practice. 
Fortunately, the keyboard was the one she knew already 
and she soon found, to her great relief, that she could 
do the work fairly well. 

When Bob returned with the oil Betty thanked him 
sweetly and then, while she fussed with the levers, 
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iBnaged tactfully to turn the conversation back to Mr. 
Baxter's partner. And presently she learned the sicken- 
xm^ truth that Hiram Baxter's present difficulties were 
entirely due to the fact that her father had been led into 
peculation. 

*lt was the old story, Miss Thompson ; he thought he 

could pull a fortune out of the market, but " Bob 

shrugged his shoulders. 

^e lost?" 

"Lost his money and a lot of Father's. They had been 
partners for twenty-odd years, did a nice conservative 
banking business until this thing happened." 

"Oh ! Oh I !" murmured the unhappy girl. "Why did 
he do it?" 

"The same old reason. They always lived in a rather 
large way. The old man had a daughter, an only 
diild, and — ^he just worshiped her, lavished things on 
her. I'd have done the same, for she's a corking fine 
girl, Betty is, only — it took a lot of money and — 
Betty wanted to live in Paris and — oh, well, you under- 
stand." 

"You mean she was extravagant?" 

"Generous— extravagant — it comes to the same thing, 
and the old gentleman wanted to leave her so she could 
live as she pleased, but — ^he didn't do it." 

Bob had risen again and stood leaning against one of 
the stiflF-backed chairs, blowing cigarette smoke thought- 
fully toward the conservatory. For a few moments 
Betty could scarcely trust herself to speak. 

"And the girl — Betty — what became of her?" she 
asked presently. 

"Oh, she's over in Paris, I believe. She doesn't know 
a word of this. I'm only telling you as Father's private 
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secretary and — ^you understand this is absolutely confi- 
dential, Miss Thompson?" 

"Of course." 

"It would break Betty all up if she knew it." 

"But — don't you think " hesitated the girl and, 

despite her bravest efforts, her eyes betrayed her deep 
distress. 

Bob looked at her fixedly. "I say, you have a tender 
heart. Miss Thompson. What were you going to say ?" 

"I only meant — it seems unfair to — ^to — ^the girl," 
stammered Betty. "It puts her in a false position. Per- 
haps she has been spending a lot of money that she 
thought was hers." 

"That's all right," declared Bob cheerfully. "Father 
and I will stand for it. We're pretty keen about Betty 
and — she's going to have everything she wants. So re- 
member, if she shows up here, which she's apt to do, not 
a word about this, Miss Thompson." 

"I'll remember," answered Betty, with a deeper mean- 
ing than her companion suspected. 

Then there was silence again, broken only by the click- 
ing of the machine. 

"It's odd about Betty," Bob went on, half to himself. 
"I haven't seen her since she was a little tot about eleven. 
She was sailing for Europe." 

Betty faced him with brightening eyes. "Really ? You 
haven't seen her since then ?" 

He shook his head. "The last I saw of Betty was a 
little figure in a gray ulster and a Tam o' Shanter wav- 
ing an American flag to me from the deck of a big 
steamer that was getting smaller every minute, while the 
lump in my throat was getting bigger." 

The agitated girl bent closer over the keyboard to hide 
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her mantling color, while Bob continued, all unconscious 
of the eflFect he was producing. "That was twelve years 
ago. Betty must be twenty-three — ^think of that!" 

"Do you think you'd know her if you saw her now ?" 

"Know her? Know Betty!" he exclaimed. "Of 
course Vd know her. Td know her anywhere." 

"Is she— er— pretty ?" 

Bob thought a moment, stroking his chin wisely. "Um 
— cr — well, no, you couldn't call Betty pretty. Sort of 
lanky, long-legged girl, with freckles, but she had an air 
about her, even at eleven. I've no use for these maga- 
zine-cover sirens, an)rway." 

"Does she — does she ever write to you ?" 

He settled himself on the arm of an easy chair. "We 
used to write, but it dwindled. I haven't heard from 
Betty in a long time. You see, I've been hustling in 
New York, and — she's been studying singing in Paris. 
She thinks she has a voice, poor child !" 

Betty smiled and bit her lip. 

"I don't know why I'm telling you this. It can't in- 
terest you much," he said. 

"Oh, but it does," she insisted. "I like to know about 
the people I am to meet. I suppose Miss Betty Thomp- 
son will visit here?" 

"She's sure to some time, but you never can tell when. 
These singing people are all more or less crazy." 

"Yes? I should think you'd write and tell her you're 
here. That would surely bring her." 

"Ah ! You're teasing now, but — by Jove, that isn't a 
bad idea ! I believe I will write to her." 

"Shall I take it down for you?" She looked at him 
quite seriously and then put a fresh sheet in the machine 
as if awaiting his dictation. 
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"What? On the typewriter? What would Betty 
think?" 

"That depends. Do you owe her a letter?" 

"Owe her? It's the other way around. She owes me 
a whole bunch of letters." 

"Well, then, I should think " she began, but Bob 

interrupted with a burst of laughter. "Ha, ha, ha ! Til 
do it. ril be very stiff and formal. It will puzzle her 
anyway, but — have you time ?" 

"Yes, Mr. Baxter," she said, with exceeding amiabil- 
ity. "I am ready." 

Thus it came about that Betty's first duty as private 
secretary was to take down a letter to her own sweet self 
from a man who seemed to like Betty Thompson, not 
only as he remembered her eleven years ago, but as he 
saw her now without knowing it, which struck the fair 
secretary as decidedly amusing. 

"My dearest Betty " Bob began, then strode about 

the room in search of further inspiration. "Have you 
got that ?" 

"My dearest Betty," repeated Miss Thompson. 

"That doesn't sound very stiff and formal, does it?" 
laughed Bob. "You wait a minute. Now, then." And 
he went on with suppressed merriment, "What in 
the world has become of you? I would have written 
oftener only I've been having such a lively time 
that I haven't had a moment. That'll make her sit up, 
eh?" 

"Perhaps!" answered Betty demurely, as she clicked 
off the words. 

I met a dream of a g^rl in New York," he continued, 
a brunette, and another on the steamer, a blonde — that 
makes two dreams — ^but they weren't either of them in 
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your class, Betty, dear?" Bob smiled complacently. 
"How's that. Miss Thcxnpson ?" 
Is it true ?" asked Betty. 

'About not being in her class ? Well, I should say so. 
She's the finest, gamest, bulliest little sport you ever saw. 
Gmie to think of it, I don't believe I'll tell her about 
those other two girls I met. What's the use?" 

"Do you think she would care?" 

"Maybe not, but it sounds a little fresh and I wouldn't 
hurt Betty's feelings for the world. We'll cut the letter 
out, Miss Thompson. I'll write one by hand." 

"Very well," obeyed the other, and drawing the sheet 
from the machine, she crumpled it up and threw it into 
the waste basket. 

"It's funny how that letter brings her back to me," 
mused Bob. "What a loyal little sport she was ! Always 
getting herself into scrapes to help other people out of 
them! And generous! Why, she'd give you her last 
dollar! She'd give you the coat oflF her back; yes, she 
would, Miss Thompson." 

"She must be a perfect angel," smiled the girl. 

"Not she. She's got a temper all right. I wouldn't 
give a hang for a girl who hadn't a bit of temper. We 
used to have regular fights. Ha, ha, ha! I remember 
when we broke Father's glasses in one of our scuffles. 
I did it, but Betty took the blame, or she tried to. Dad 
gave me an awful scolding and made me spend three 
dollars of my money for a new pair. Three dollars is 
a lot for a little fellow; it was all I had in the world 
and Betty was so sorry for me that — what do you sup- 
pose that little monkey did?" 

"What?" questioned the secretary, and there was a 
quiver in her voice. 
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"She had no money of her own ; Betty never had any 
money, so she took her new club skates and her bicycle, 
mind you, she just loved that bicycle, and she sold 'em 
both to a boy named Cohen for three dollars." 

An indignant look flashed in Betty's eyes. "Sammy 
Cohen! Little Shylock !" 

Bob looked at her sharply. "How did you know his 
name was Sammy?" 

"Why — didn't you say Sammy Cohen?" she answered 
in confusion. 

: "Did I ? Well, anyway, Betty stuffed that three dol- 
lars into my savings bank because she knew I wouldn't 
take it. Can you beat that ?" 

At this moment their conversation was interrupted 
by the entrance of Parker, the butler, who came to say, 
with mysterious nods and a grim tightening of the lips, 
that Mr. Fitz-Brown and the countess had got in trouble 
with the car at the foot of the hill and that Anton had 
gone to their assistance. Whereupon Bob Baxter 
hurried off to see what was the matter and Parker 
hurried after him, if Parker could ever be said to 
hurry. 

Betty was glad to be alone, and for some minutes she 
sat thinking — ^thinking — while a perplexed smile played 
about her sweet mouth and a new gladness shone in her 
eyes, a gladness that kept coming back and would not 
be denied, try as she would to frown it away. There 
were difficulties and sorrows attending Miss Elizabeth 
Thompson, but one great cheering fact rose above them 
and made life seem worth living after all, the eternally 
blessed fact that, when youth hears the call of love, then 
nothing else in the world matters very much. She rose 
suddenly from her chair and, searching eagerly in the 
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waste basket, drew forth a crumpled sheet and, smooth- 
ing it out, gazed at it with quickening pulses. 

"My dearest Betty," she murmured, and her lovely 
face was radiant with a great happiness. "My dearest 
Betty ! My dearest Betty !" She spoke the words softly, 
over and over again. And, yielding to the cry of her 
heart, she pressed the precious paper to her lips, then 
proudly, joyously thrust it into her bosom. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
A FACE IN THE GLASS 

SHORTLY before one o'clock the chiming gong for 
luncheon resounded pleasantly through the big 
house and Mrs. Baxter, with thoughtful consid- 
eration, came to the library for Betty, who, owing to 
her secluded dinner the evening before and her break- 
fast in bed, had not yet met the relatives. 

''Don't you think, my dear," began Eleanor, "that we 
had better stop this foolishness before it goes any 
farther? Really, now?" 

"It's not foolishness, it's very far from foolishness," 
declared the girl. "You promised to respect my wishes, 
Mrs. Baxter." Her eyes were so serious that the other 
yielded forthwith and, leading the way to the dining 
room, presented Mr. Baxter's new secretary, Miss 
Thompson, to the assembled guests; and, suddenly, by 
their indifferent civility, Betty realized how, by a word, 
she had reduced her importance in the world of Ipping 
House to about that of a nursery governess. 

Very much on her dignity, the new secretary began her 
meal, seated between Harriet Merle and Lionel Fitz- 
Brown and directly opposite the Countess Clendennin, 
whom she studied with alert feminine interest, partly 
because Kate was obviously a pretty woman of the dash- 
ing, showy kind that all other women regard as natural 
enemies (especially if they happen to be widows under 
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thirty) and chiefly because the countess had Bob Baxter 
00 her right and seemed disposed to make the most of 
this proximity. "She isn't losing any time," thought 
Betty, g^iving Lionel the "listening look," while she noted 
the breezy unconcern of Kate Clendennin's attack. 
"She'll be calling him 'old top' in another minute," she 
said to herself, and Kate, in the next breath, actually 
did say "my dear boy." Betty laughed aloud, causing 
Lionel to beam with the happy consciousness of having 
scored a hit. 

S<Hne deprecating references to a Hollandaise sauce 
served with the turbot drew from Eleanor an apology 
for the ineflSciency of a new cook. There was trouble 
in the kitchen, she explained, owing to the fact that Mr. 
Baxter had discharged the housekeeper, Mrs. Edge. 
This was the first thing he had done the previous evening. 
He thought Mrs. Edge extravagant and no doubt she 
was, and, of course, Mr. Baxter must do as he thought 
best, but it did seem a pity to upset the household. 

This indication of Hiram's attitude toward extrava- 
gance cast a momentary gloom pver the company, which 
was dissipated by the countess, who pointed out amus- 
ingly, and with surprising culinary knowledge, exactly 
what was wrong with the Hollandaise and added that 
the late count, her husband, had been an invalid for 
years before his death, during which time Kate had per- 
sonally seen to the preparation of his meals. 

"I say. Miss Thompson," chuckled Fitz-Brown, in a 
whisper, "she probably poisoned the old boy. Eh, what ?" 
This genial fancy threw the gentleman into a paroxysm 
of suppressed laughter. 

Betty turned to scrutinize her neighbor and the sight 
of his jolly, wholesome countenance, as he put forth this 
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singular suggestion, brought her back to complete good 
humor. England has produced various types of great 
men, great fighters on land and sea, great writers, great 
orators, and so have other countries, but England has 
undisputed preeminence in one variety of masculine 
product, that is the amiable, monocled, haw-haw, dear 
old chap, well-meaning, silly ass creation that blooms 
extensively in London clubs and drawing-rooms. 

Such was Lionel Fitz-Brown, who had not been at 
Betty's side for five minutes before he had given her 
detailed information as to his dear old uncle in Upper 
Tooting, who had the title, don't you know, that would 
come to him one of these days if something would only 
happen to his cousin in Wormwood Scrubs, who stood 
between and was disgustingly healthy. 

"Can't you get him to go in for flying machines ?" sug- 
gested Betty mirthfully. 

"I say! that's an idea, Miss Thompson," exclaimed 
Lionel, readjusting his eyeglass. "By Jove, that's an 
idea ! What an awfully jolly thing if I could get one of 
those airmen or birdmen to give my uncle a few les- 
sons !" And again he burst into roars of laughter. 

Betty's attention was now drawn to some remarks of 
Harriet Merle touching the Progressive Mothers'* bazaar 
that was to be opened this afternoon in St. Timothy's 
parish house. Harriet dwelt with pride on the fact that 
her husband, the Reverend Horatio, was to deliver the 
address. The Reverend Horatio, she said, was at present 
resting in' his room in preparation for his oratorical 
flights and Harriet would bring him up a light luncheon 
on a tray. Horatio found it necessary to be very ab- 
stemious at these periods of intense mental concentration. 

At which Lionel again exploded softly for Betty's par- 
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ticolar benefit. "Haw, haw, haw ! 1*11 tell you about this 
intellectual concentration," he confided. "There's a jolly 
good reason why the Reverend Horatio isn't sittin' in 
that chair next to the countess puttin' down this beastly 
sauce and all the rest of it." 

"Ten me," laughed Betty. 

"Bend over so she can't hear. Now ! It's because she 
jolly well locks Horatio in his room and leaves him there 
until he gets his work done." 

Betty's eyes danced. "Doesn't he like to work?" she 
whispered. 

"Like to work! Why, Mrs. Horatio nailed up the 
blinds yesterday in the Reverend Horatio's room so he 
couldn't climb out through the window. Haw, haw, 
haw! Intense intellectual cat!" 

Whether this last was meant as a slur on Harriet or a 
compliment to Martin Luther Betty never discovered, 
for at this moment the luncheon came to an end with a 
murmur of talk as to afternoon plans. The countess, 
having flashed her fascinations on young Baxter, now 
carried him off with a suggestion of cigarettes. Mrs. 
Baxter proposed a drive and offered to drop the Merles 
at St. Timothy's, which offer Harriet accepted for her- 
sdf alone, explaining that the walk would do Horatio 
good and would allow him to continue his oratorical 
meditations uninterrupted. This proved to be an un- 
forttmate decision. 

Betty returned to her work in the library, where she 
was glad to be alone, away from the chatter and the 
trivialities, alone with her thoughts; yet not alone, for 
every comer of this great room seemed alive with mem- 
ories of the morning, memories of him. What a very 
great difference a few hours had made ! How extraordi- 
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nary that this vigorous young American, whom she 
not seen for years, should have suddenly — without 
tending to do it, without dreaming that he had done 
should have — well, what had he done? What was 
truth about her feeling for this playmate of her ch 
hood. Bob Baxter? 

Does a woman ever admit, even to herself, that a r 
has won her heart until she has good reason to beli 
that she has won his? Does a pretty woman, a yoi 
and charming woman, ever admit such a thing? Pi 
ably not, and Betty was no exception to this rule 
feminine reserve. But there were two significant ii 
cations in her thoughts, one that she did not in the h 
enjoy the Countess Kate's flirtatious tendencies with ] 
and the other a decision that now she could not break 
incognito, even if she would. Her pride forbade it. 
let Bob know that she was his old friend, Betty Thoi 
son, would be a confession of weakness, as if she 
mitted that she was not charming or pretty enougt 
attract him simply as Miss Thompson. No, decid< 
she would not tell him. 

Betty had just arrived at this self-respecting con 
sion when there came a step outside and the curate 
tered. 

"I beg your pardon," he began timidly. "I am 
Reverend Horatio Merle, one of the relatives. I beli 
you are Miss Thompson, the new secretary ?" 

"Yes," said Betty. 

Horatio consulted his watch and paused as if mak 
an arithmetical calculation. 

"Let me see, the bazaar opens at half past three, 
watch says five minutes past three, which means that 
is really a quarter past two. I like to keep my wt 
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fifty-five minutes ahead of time, Miss Thompson/' he ex- 
idained, with a bright smile. 

"Why not an hour ahead ?" she laughed. 

**No, no! An hour would be too much. Fifty-five 
minutes gives me exactly time to dress and shave and 
—I beg your pardon for going into these details. The 
point is I had just started for the bazaar — you see I like 
to go leisurely — and I was passing the lodge when I met 
a young woman, a fellow country-woman of yours — ^my 
wife mentioned to me, Miss Thompson, that you are an 
American ?" 

"Yes, I'm an American." 

"Ah! Very fortunate! Extremely fortunate!" He 
stood twisting his long fingers together in great satisfac- 
tion. "The young woman I speak of is also an Ameri- 
cm, a inost deserving person, but— er — she has met with 
itverses and— er — Mrs. Baxter has beeft kind enough to 
let her stay at the lodge and do what she can to— er — 
assist/' 

**I see," nodded the girl. 

"Her name is Hester Storm, and, as she naturally 
fcds lonely here, being an American, I thought that you 
^'Ottld speak to her and — er — ^perhaps encourage her?" 

"Of course I would." 

*1 may add that Miss Storm rendered me an im- 
portant service the other day when I was sore beset in — 
^— ni explain that later on. She is outside now, in 
^, she seems anxious to meet you and — er — may I ?" 

"Certainly," said Betty, with cordial sympathy and 
following the curate toward the conservatory she made 
^t the figure of a woman in a red cloak, a strangely 
Miliar red cloak, sharply contrasted against the foliage, 
^ as the woman turned and came forward Betty saw, 
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with a start of recognition, that it was her companion 
the train, Jenny Regan. 

"This is the young woman — Miss Hester Storm," s 
the curate. 

"Miss Hester Storm?" repeated Betty, in surpri 
while the other threw her a beseeching glance for silen 

"Yes. An interesting name, is it not?" chattel 
Merle, quite oblivious to the rapid pantomime that v 
passing between the two women. "She has been tra^ 
ing with a Russian princess, but the princess drank- 
was very unfortunate and — Hester will tell you aboui 
— won't you, my dear ?" 

"ril tell her all about it," answered the dark-eyed g 
and she managed, with the pleading of her eyes, to g 
the words a double meaning. 

This being arranged, Horatio took a hurried departt 
announcing that he must have time to compose his m 
before the Progressive Mothers' address. 

"Well?" questioned Betty, when the two wome« w 
alone. 

"Don't blame me. Miss Thompson, until you've he; 
what I have to say," begged Hester. 

"He called you Hester Storm.' 

"I know, but " 
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"Your name is Jenny Regan — isn't it?" 
"Please let me speak. I couldn't give my real nam< 
after what happened on the train. It's been printed 
the papers and — don't you see, nobody here would h; 
trusted me ? It's terrible to be suspected of a thing wl 
— when you're innocent." 

Betty pondered this. "I suppose that is true," i 
agreed, and Hester breathed more easily. At least j 
was to have a chance to tell her story, some story, 2 
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her inventive faculties had never failed her yet. It was 
a pity if she couldn't cook up a tale that would satisfy 
this rich girl's curiosity without arousing her suspicion. 

Tou want to know how I happen to be here?" an- 
ticipated Hester. 

Betty admitted that she would like to know this and 
straightway the other began her extemporization, the 
general lines of which, it must be said, had been planned 
in advance, for she realized that her benefactress was no 
fool. It was simply a plausible continuation of her hard 
hide story as outlined on the train, with a vivid insis- 
tence on the shock she had suffered through being un- 
justly suspected. This was the last straw and it had 
broken her spirit. No one would believe in her or help 
her, and she hadn't the courage to struggle any longer. 
She didn't care what happened to her, she didn't want 
to live and — ^just as she was in this wicked spirit, she 
had thought of Betty, and it had seemed as if she heard a 
Toicc telling her to go to this gentle lady who had be- 
friended her and — trusted her and 

At this point, as Hester was working up to an effective 
dimax of sighs and tears, Parker entered and addressed 
Betty in his most haughty manner. 

"Mr. Robert Baxter gave me these 'ere letters. He 
said I was to give 'em to the new secretary." 

'Very well," said Betty, and she took the papers, while 
Ae dark girl stared in amazement. The tables were sud- 
fcnly turned. 

"The new secretary?" questioned Hester, when the 
hutlcr had gone. "He called you the new secretary?" 
Her eyes were on Betty steadily now, and they were no 
longer pleading, submissive eyes, but had suddenly he- 
^ome hard and suspicious. 
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**Why— er— I can explain that," Betty hesitated. 

Hester nodded shrewdly. "It'll take a lot of explain- 
ing, if you ask me. On the level, are you a lady or — 
what?" 

"I've been doing Mr. Baxter's secretarial work " 

She felt the color flaming in her cheeks under Hester's 
bold scrutiny. "It's a — a sort of a joke." 

"A joke? You pound that typewriter — for a joke?" 

"Why— er— I do it to help Mr. Baxter." 

Hester studied Betty silently, then, in a cold, even tone, 
"Say, lady, you'll have to show me. I'm in bad myself 
and — I want to know about you. Ain't this Mr. Baxter 
that you're tryin' to help, ain't he a rich man ?" 

"Yes, but — Mr. Baxter has had losses in business and 
— ^he has enemies and Oh, you wouldn't under- 
stand ! You can't understand I" 

Hester turned away and walked toward the conserva- 
tory. She must think. After all it was none of her 
business why Elizabeth Thompson was doing Baxter's 
secretary work. Hester was at Ipping House . for the 
golf bag and for nothing else, and straightway she re- 
turned to her original plan of propitiating Miss Thomp- 
son and thus establishing herself in the Baxter household. 

"All right, lady," she said, softening her tone, "I'll 
take your word for it, but — ^if you've had troubles your- 
self you know how I feel and — all I ask is a chance to 
work and — make a living." 

"What kind of work can you do ?" 

"Sewing, all kinds of sewing and — I can trim hats. 
I make all my own things. I made this dress and this 
ctoak." 

"Really ! I think your cloak is very smart," and Hes- 
ter reflected that it might well be, seeing that she had 
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paid five hundred francs for it on the Rue de la Paix. 

"I suppose I could recommend you to Mrs. Baxter and 
the other ladies/' hesitated Betty, "for sewing and mend- 
ing, only — there's our meeting on the train — it's very 
awkward.'* 

'*Why is It? We don't have to tell them about the 
tnin, do we? I'm here anyway. The Reverend Merle 
got me here. All I ask you to do is to let me fix over 
some dresses and shirtwaists." 

"Very well/' decided the secretary. "I'll do that." 

"Say, will you let me b^in right away? Will you? 
So I can satisfy that she dragon down at the lodge ?" 

"Mrs. Pottle?" 

Hester nodded, with expressive pantomime indicating 
the nature of the dragon. "If that old thing knows I'm 
sewing for the ladies here she'll let up on the scrubbing 
talk. Why should I scrub when I can sew ?" 

This sounded reasonable and Betty began to feel that 
ihe had been not quite kind to Hester. 

''It's a good time now," she said, with increasing 
friendliness. "I've nearly finished this work and, if you 
don't mind going to my room, we'll see what we can 
find.'' 

The Storm girl gave a little gasp of joy. Was there 
ever anything as easy as this? Would she mind going 
to Miss Thompson's room! Would she mind taking 
$25/X)0 on a gold spoon ? Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! 

But she simply answered with a grateful, innocent 
look, "ru be glad to go." 

So they climbed the winding stair, Hester thrilling 
with expectation. She had no doubt the bishop's purse 
was still in the golf bag's depths where she had dropped 
it, and the golf bag itself was probably in this very room 
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where they were going; or, if not there, it mait 
knocking atx)ut in some odd comer or dusty 
where she would quickly find it, now that she had 
run of the house, and, having found it 

"Oh!" she cried suddenly and stopped short at 
open door, unable to speak or to move, for there, in] 
plainest sight, resting against a tall chest of drawerSi' 
was the coveted object, the treasure-holding golf bag. 

What is it?*' asked Betty. 

'Nothing, lady. I — I was a little out of breath/' stam- 
mered the girl, recovering herself quickly. Here was 
her golden opportunity and she must not spoil it by any 
queer behavior. 

And now Hester's luck attended her, for not only was 
Betty quite oblivious to her protegee's agitation, but, 
after some perfunctory wardrobe investigation, she re- 
membered, with misgivings, those letters that Bob had 
sent to be copied, and she fell in readily with an artful 
suggestion that the sewing girl be left here in the cham- 
ber to repair a torn skirt while Betty descended to her 
duties in the library. It really was too easy ! 

As soon as she was alone Hester moved swiftly to- 
ward the golf bag, then paused and glanced cautiously 
about her. Every moment was precious, but she must 
make no mistakes. A chance like this wouldn't come 
twice to a girl and — what was that? 

She listened intently, afraid of her own breathing. 
Silence! It must have been a creaking timber. Abso- 
lute silence ! Ah, there was the typewriter clicking ! A 
good thing Miss Thompson had left the little door ajar! 
She could hear any slightest sound from the library, any 
step on the stair. 

Very carefully Hester lifted the golf bag by its sup- 
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porting strap. She remembered how the clubs had rat- 
tled that day in Charing Cross station. They rattled a 
little now. Should she take them out or try to reach 
down into the bag ? Better see where the purse was first. 
No, she couldn't see. There were too many clubs packed 
in close together and — it was all dark — down at the bot- 
tom. Perhaps she could see better by the window or — 
ah ! the electric light I There by the dressing table ! She 
could hold the bag right under it. 

A moment later, with a smothered click, the lamp gave 
forth its yellow glare, and, quivering with excitement, 
Hester looked down among the clubs. One glance was 
enough. There at the very bottom, nestling comfortably 
between a niblick and a cleek, lay the fat brown purse 
held tight in its elastic band, the bishop's purse, with its 
incredible hoard of banknotes. The thing was done I 
The trick was turned! She had only to lay the bag 
softly on Betty's bed — there, and reach her arm in and 
—what was that ? 

With a swift, instinctive movement Hester stood the 
golf bag back in its comer, then turned slowly, and, as 
her eyes swept the mirror, she saw that she was deathly 
pale. What was that creaking noise? A step? She 
strained her ears, but there was no sound save the steady 
typewriter murmur from below. Then, still looking in 
the mirror, she gazed, fascinated, at a door on the farther 
side of the chamber, not the door to the library stair, 
but another door, a green door, and, as she looked, this 
door opened slightly and she saw distinctly the reflection 
of a man's face, a man with a slightly twisted nose and 
a shock of black hair. He was standing there in the 
green door staring at her, and it seemed to Hester that 
she had seen this man somewhere before. 
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CHAPTER IX 

A FLASH OF MEMORY 

THE man opened the green door and came forward 
slowly into the chamber, but he came in a sham- 
bling, apologetic way, and Hester realized that 
he was not there in any aggressive or accusing spirit. 
On the contrary, he looked at her almost pleadingly out 
of small, shifty eyes. Where had she seen those eyes 
before ? 

"Who are you ? What do you want ?" she demanded. 

He stood still, working his lips nervously under his 
little black mustache. 

"I am Anton, the chauffeur," he said glibly. "There's 
a pane of glass broken in the roof of the conservatory 
and Mr. Baxter asked me to fix it. I was going out 
through that window. I didn't know any one was here, 
Miss — er " he looked at her inquiringly. 

"He got away with that all right," she reflected. 
Where had she seen this man? Was it in Paris? In 
Monte Carlo? In New York? And suddenly, by one 
of those quick intuitions that had often guided her, she 
decided to take the aggressive. 

"Don't you remember me?" she smiled. "Hester 
Storm?" 

'^Hester Storm?" he reflected. "No, I— I can't say 
that I do." 

He lifted a hand to his forehead, then ran his fingers 
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back through his thick hair, and Hester noticed a single 
white lock threading the black mass just above the tem- 
pk. Where had she seen a white lock like that ? 

Again he ran his fingers through his hair and paused, 
with arm lifted and elbow forward, while his hand 
grasped the back of his head. It was an awkward posi- 
tion and — she had seen it before — ^she had seen a man 
somewhere — hold his head like that and — look straight 
before him the way this man was looking. 

"I must have been mistaken," she said quietly. She 
began to wonder if Anton suspected her. Could he 
know anything? How long had he been standing at 
that g^een door before she saw him? "Why are you 
staring at me like that ?" she asked. 

"Just to make sure, but — no, I don't know you; I've 
never seen you." He put down his arm and listened a 
moment to the reassuring sound of the typewriter. 
"What are you doing here, anyway ?" 

"I'm doing sewing for Miss Thompson," she answered 
innocently. She spoke in a low tone, and she noticed 
that he spoke in a low tone. 

"What made you think I knew you ?" he continued. 

"Why I — I don't know. It was just an idea." 

"Do you know me? I mean have you ever seen me 
before?'' 

She shook her head. "I thought I had, but — I've got 
3rou mixed with somebody else. No harm, is there?" 
she added, with a little laugh that parted her red lips 
while her dark eyes glowed on him alluringly. 

''Not a bit. Say, you look like an Italian, but you talk 
Uke an American." 

••I am an American." 

••From New York?" 
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"From New York." 

The chauffeur studied her admiringly for a moment. 
"That's my town. Good old Manhattan Island! Say, 
Miss Storm, why were you so pale just now?" 

"Pale ? Was I pale ?" she trembled. 

"You sure were ; you looked as if you'd seen a ghost. 
And now that I think of it — say, that's funny!" He 
stopped short, his two hands on his hips, and eyed her 
with a keen sidelong glance. 

"What is funny?" 

"Why, when I ccmie in you gave me the haughty look 
— ^like this," he struck the attitude of a tragedy queen. 
"Who are you ? What do you want ?" he mimicked her. 
"Then a minute later you're all smiles and friendly and 
ask if I don't remember you ? How is that. Miss Hester 
Storm?" 

"I don't see anything strange about it," she began un- 
easily. "I thought— er." 

"You thought you knew me," he interrupted. "And 
if you knew me who did you think I was ? That's what 
I want to know." There was a note of menace in his 
tone, as if he felt that he had the best of the situation. 

"I've told you I was mistaken," answered Hester 
sharply. "I don't care to talk about this any more. 
You'd better fix that pane of glass — if there is any pane 
to fix." 

It was a chance shot, but it went home. "What do 
you mean by — ^by that ?" stammered Anton. 

"Oh, nothing." 

He took a step nearer and she saw that he was white 
with anger. "You'd better not take that smarty tone 
with me, young lady. I've got something on you, all 
right. You weren't doing much sewing when I opened 
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diat door. Oh, I saw you ! Some time before you saw 
me. Say, what was there so very particularly interesting 
about that golf bag?" 

It was a critical moment for Hester and she rose to 
it finely. 

'Ha, ha, ha!" she laughed carelessly, although terror 
was clutching her heart. "Do you want to know why I 
was looking in that golf bag, Mr. Anton ?" 

"Yes, I do," he answered roughly, "and Fm going to 
know right now." 

He strode toward the golf bag and seized it by the 
strap. 

*'YovL*d make a good detective, Mr. Chauffeur," she 
tittered. "I dropped my scissors into that bag and I'll 
be much obliged if you'll fish them out for me." 

So natural was her tone and so convincing her air of 
good-natured derision that Anton turned, hesitating, 
while one hand rested on the golf bag. Then, as before, 
he ran the fingers of his other hand through his mane of 
hair and clasped the back of his head in perplexity. It 
must have been this characteristic attitude that brought 
the flash of memory. 

"Ah!" cried Hester, in sudden inspiration. "Now I 
know where I saw you." 

The thrill of exultation in her voice convinced the 
wavering chauffeur and he came toward her in alarm, 
leaving the golf bag. 
"Where ?" he demanded. 

She half closed her eyes as if looking at a distant 
picture. 

*Tn a rathskeller— on Forty-second Street — near 
Broadway — one night," she answered in broken sen- 
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"You were sitting at a taUe with a man who looked 
like a Tenderloin sport or — a Bowery tough. He had a 
Uue handkerchief around his head — so. He had lost a 
piece of his ear/' 

Anion listened, fascinated. 

"How do you know he had ?" 

"I heard him tell you. He said the top of it had been 
bitten off. That's why I noticed him. Remember?" 

**You're crazy. I never was in a rathskeller on Forty- 
second Street. And I don't know any man who's had his 
ear bitten off." He paused and* again moistened his lips 
with the tip of his tongue. "What was the man's name ?" 

"I don't know his name/' answered Hester, "but I 
heard some sweet things he said and a few that you said 

and ** she laughed at him tauntingly. "You have a 

nice, el^fant line of friends, Mr. Anton." 

"I tell you it wasn't me," he blustered. 

"Oh, yes, it was. I know you by that white lock in 
your hair and — see here, I know you by another thing. 
I'll prove it. Let's see you smile." 

"Smile? Why should I smile?" He tightened his 
lips into a grim line. 

"Because you'd look much better, for one thing. 
You're not pretty that way, Mr. Anton. And if you 
smile, you'll show a gold tooth on — ^let me see-Mjn this 
side, a big, shiny gold tooth. Come, now, smile." 

It is a matter of conjecture whether Anton, thus chal- 
lenged, would or would not have revealed the treasures 
of his bicuspid region. At any rate he did not do so on 
this occasion owing to the fact that developments were 
suddenly interrupted by the sound of voices in the library 
below, followed by a light, quick step on the winding 
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air. Whereupon Anton, without smiling, without ex- 
aining, and without any further sign of interest in the 
imaged conservatory, faded away as he had come, 
irough the green door, and with the same cringing, 
x)logetic manner. The honors of this brief but spirited 
igagement were easily with Hester. 
Swiftly the adventuress caught up the skirt she was 
apposed to be mending and, seating herself, began some 
lovements of measurement, while her face took on an 
repression of diligent interest. A moment later Betty 
liompson swept into the chamber and, to the absolute 
stonishment of the sewing girl, went straight to the golf 

White-faced, Hester rose to her feet. She could feel 
er hands and her lips getting cold. Was this the end 
f the game? 

"Can I — can I do anything?" she managed to ask. 

''No, no," said Betty cheerfully. "Don't get up. Mrs. 
taxter wants to play golf and I'm going to lend her my 
ag. There !" 

She caught up the bag and disappeared with it down 
be stair, while Hester, stunned by this sudden change 
I fortune, listened to the mocking rattle of the clubs. 
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CHAPTER X 
HORATIO DISCOVERS A PEPPERMINT TREE 

A CHARITY bazaar, generally speaking, is an in- 
vention designed to mitigate the sufferings of 
the rich during the painful operation of remov- 
ing a small portion of their superfluous wealth for the 
benefit of the poor. 

Charity, however, to appeal successfully to the taste 
feminine, must come in various shades and styles, and 
each of the ladies of St. Timothy's parish had her pet 
shade. So it happened that the date of this bazaar bad 
been fixed and most of the arrangements completed long 
before the good ladies had agreed upon the charity to be 
benefited. 

It was onFy after several stormy meetings that, for the 
sake of peace, it was agreed to leave Charity out of the 
question. And then it was that the Bishop of Bun- 
chester, by a happy inspiration, suggested starting a 
branch of the Progressive Mothers' Society at Ipping- 
ford and, as the expenses of stationery, stamps and the 
salary of a secretary must be met, the object of the 
bazaar settled itself without further discussion. 

Thanks to the untiring energy and unfailing tact of 
Mr. Ferdinand Spooner, secretary of the Prc^essive 
Mothers' Society, the ladies of the committee were not 
only on actual speaking terms with each other, but were 
working harmoniously together for the great cause. 
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Each of these ladies was happy in the consciousness that 
she had obtained, not through undue favor, but in rec- 
ognition of her peculiar social preeminence, the table 
occupying the very best position in the hall. This also, 
it may be noted, was due entirely to the unfailing tact of 
Mr. Ferdinand Spooner. 

Whenever Mr. Ferdinand Spooner was asked to ad- 
mire any particular table, he praised it without stint, but 
he was ever careful to add that each of the tables was 
quite perfect in its own way, and, in the minutes of a 
soibsequent meeting of the Progressive Mothers' Society, 
flie resolution proposing that a vote of thanks be tendered 
to Mr. Ferdinand Spooner, for his untiring energy and 
imfailing tact, was moved, seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 

The bazaar had been advertised to open at half past 
three o'clock, and keenest interest had been aroused by 
the announcement that, on account of the indisposition 
of Dr. Dibble, the address would be delivered by the 
Reverend Horatio Merle. Almost every one in the 
parish knew Horatio Merle by sight. More often than 
not the curate and his wife were the only occupants of 
die Baxter pew, but such was his shrinking from grown 
op human society and so retired his walks that very few 
knew him personally. Harriet, too, for reasons of her 
oim, worldly reasons, of which she was secretly 
ashamed, had responded meagerly to the friendly ad- 
vances of the ladies of St. Timothy's. Nor, in this re- 
spect, were the Merles any exception in the Baxter 
household. Hiram, who with his son spent most of his 
time in America, regarded English society very much as 
he regarded the English climate and English business 
methods, and Eleanor preferred to share his seclusion 
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to braving the leveled lorgnettes and monocled stares at 
Hiram's homely American speech and manners. 

As for Lionel Fitz-Brown and Kate Qendennin, they 
were sufficiently occupied with each other and dismissed 
the entire parish as a "beastly bore." 

From her chair at the back of the hall Harriet Merle 
watched the clock anxiously. The hands now pointed 
exactly to half past three, the time fixed for the opening 
address. For twenty-seven hours Harriet had waited 
for this moment, had mentally rehearsed the scene to its 
minutest detail — ^the expectant hush that would follow 
the introductory remarks by the harmless but necessary 
Spooner — then Horatio, solemn, transfigured, in the 
black surplice that Harriet had only the morning before 
shaken from its long camphorous sleep, would slowly 
mount the steps to the platform, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left — and, when the hush had become 
absolutely unbearable, he would cough nervously and 



In sudden panic Harriet looked at the clock. It was 
five minutes past the time. The decorous applause that 
had followed the secretary's remarks on the duties of 
Progressive Mothers (a Progressive Mother must be 
progressive, she must nurse her babies — progressively, 
she must bathe them — ^progressively, she must punish 
them — progressively, etc.) had died away a long minute 
ago. The expectant hush was becoming unbearable. 
Where was Horatio? Why didn't he come? What had 
happened ? 

Ferdinand Spooner tiptoed importantly from one to 
another of the ladies of the committee. People were 
b^inning to whisper. Harriet shrank into her meager 
feather boa. She clasped her hands till they hurt in her 
effort to keep from crying. Tears came into her eyes and 
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dropped upon the white gloves that she had worked so 
hard to clean for the occasion. Oh, why didn't he come? 
Stat had sat up half the night with him and made coffee 
to keep him awake till the address was written. 

She thought of the money that Horatio would have 
received — one pound, perhaps even two pounds^and 
bow she needed that money. Now there would be 
nothing. 

What was the secretary saying? He feared that Mr. 
Merle had been unavoidably detained and the commit- 
tee had decided that the address should be omitted, and 
he now declared the bazaar formally opened, and he 
adced them all to join in singing the national anthem. 
As the harmonium groaned the first bar of ''God Save 
flie King^' and every one stood up, Harriet, grateful for 
Ae cover afforded by this ancient custom, but, for the 
moment, past all caring whether his majesty was saved 
or not, made her way to the door without attracting at- 
tention. Her only thought was to get out, out into the 
air and away from people — away from the sound of 
singing. 

• ••... . 

Daring this time Horatio, rejoicing in the thought 
that he was leaving his young protegee, Hester Storm, in 
a peaceful and sheltered haven, had turned down the 
diady drive on his way to the Progressive Mothers' 
bazaar. 

At the first bend of the road the curate came to a 
standstill. Here a little green lane, leading to the woods, 
sidled off alluringly to the right. Merle shodc his head. 
"No, thank you; no short cuts for me to-day," he said 
aloud, and quickly turned his back on the green temp- 
tress. 
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As Horatio resumed his walk a small, plaintive voio 
close behind him caused him to look round. "Whjr 
Martin Luther 1" he exclaimed, pointing sternly dowi 
the lane. "You go straight home!" Then as Martii 
Luther rubbed coaxingly against his legs : 'It's no use 
you can't come. In the first place you've not been invite< 
and in the second place it's a very mixed party. Yol 
wouldn't like them," he whispered consolingly as b 
lifted Martin Luther to his shoulder. 

Fortunately it was only a couple of minutes' wall 
back to the lodge and there the cat could be left in tb 
care of Mrs. Pottle or little An Petronia Pottle unti 
his master was well out of range. Mrs. Pottle was prop 
erly shocked at the tale of Martin Luther's behavior- 
she had never seen the like of it, such a forward cat 
she would think shame before trying to go where sh 
wasn't invited, and what for would he be wanting to b 
mixing himself up with the likes of the Progressiv 
Mothers — my word I 

Martin Luther could listen respectfully to Merle fo 
various reasons, one being that Merle was of his owi 
authoritative sex, but Mrs. Pottle's theatricals only bore 
him and he retired to the square cave under the ston 
chimney seat which he assumed had been built for hi 
exclusive use when he condescended to visit the lodge. 

Mrs. Pottle followed the curate to the porch. "Ho^ 
about this Storm girl?" she asked. 

"What do you mean? Don't you like her, Mrs. Pol 
tie ?" There was real concern in the clergjrman's voice. 

Mrs. Pottle folded her arms; her whole attitude wa 
an answer to his question. 

"I'm not saying if I likes the girl or don't like her, 
she went on; "but there's one thing I do say: She' 
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met been taught how to make a bed, nor yet how to dust 
itooOL And what's more/' here Mrs. Pottle fumbled in 
KT pocket, "I found this on her table/' She held out 
i nbbit's foot, tinged at the end with pink powder. 

"Bless my soul! The foot of a rabbit 1" exclaimed 
Ifcrle, in genuine surprise. "Dear me! This is most 
istonishing. Perhaps Miss Storm is interested in natural 
Bsfcory." 

"Natural 'islory?" cried Mrs. Pottle derisively. "Un- 
Btural 'istory I calls it; that's what she powders her 
ace with." 

"You don't say I" said the curate gravely, returning the 
abbit's foot to Mrs. Pottle. '1 should never have known 
t How does my little friend An Petronia like her?" 

"An Petronia?" The old woman shook her head. 
There's no telling," she said. 'It'll take a better head 
or what I have to say what that child's thinkin' on. 
>he's that deep and only eight years old come Michael- 

Aas. She takes up with such funny people " Mrs. 

'ottle stopped, confused and reddening at Merle's amused 
Bule of acknowledgment. "Oh, Lor', sir; I beg your 
ardon, sir. I didn't mean " 

"That's all right, Mrs. Pottle," said the curate kindly. 
What do you think? Your grandchild confided to me 
le other day that she is writing a book." 

"Petronia writing a book ! Well, I never I" exclaimed 
le astonished Mrs. Pottle. "It must be in her blood, 
kud now I think of it, sir, her stepfather once kept a 
ttle stationery shop down Millbrook way — so it does 
me natural to her, doesn't it, sir?" 

Merle laughed. "But you mustn't tell any one, Mrs. 
tottle. It's a secret. No one knows about it but Pe- 
lonia and you and me." He looked at his watch, "Half- 
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past two; I must be going. The bazaar opens at half 
past three ; there's plenty of time, I know, but I fear to 
take any chances/' 

As the wicket gate closed behind the curate Mrs. Pot- 
tle ran down the path. "If you're going by the road, 
sir," she called after him, "you'll be meeting Petronia. 
She walked to the- village over an hour ago with the 
little Royse girl and Freddy Nichol. It's Freddy's birth- 
day and he's got a bright new threepenny bit to spend, 
and they're going to — 



» 



Horatio, taking advantage of a compulsory pause for 
breath on the part of Mrs. Pottle, thanked her hur- 
riedly and set off at a brisk pace toward Ipping^ord, and, 
so steadfastly did the .good man set his face against the 
temptations of the wayside, that in less than half an 
hour he had passed the main street of the village and 
was within five minutes' walk of St. Timothy's parish 
house. 

Then, to his great relief, the curate found by his 
watch that he had almost half an hour to spare. It was 
a welcome reprieve, such was Horatio's dread of this 
sudden plunge back into public life. Every moment was 
precious — what should he do? 

"What a pity I did not meet An Petronia," he said to 
himself. She was a great friend of Horatio's, this 
strange little maid with gold-red hair and questioning 
deep-set eyes and that odd smile. Many were the walks 
and talks they had together, Petronia holding on by the 
curate's forefinger, asking questions. Such questions! 
How many buttercups full of rain can a mouse drink? 
Telling him tremendous secrets and confiding to him all 
her troubles, what mountains of troubles! And 3^ 
Merle had never heard Petronia cry, not even the time 
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when she was bitten by the frightened squirrel, whose 
foot she freed from the weasel trap, did An Petronia 
cry. Once when she had been disobedient and Mrs. 
Pottle had felt it necessary to whip her granddaughter, 
the child had not uttered a sound, which so frightened 
the old lady that she had never lifted a hand to the child 
since and never would. 

The sound of children laughing startled Horatio from 
his reverie. He was passing the little sweetshop at the 
end of the village street, kept by one Mrs. Beadle, and 
behold, there was An Petronia surrounded by a mob 
of laughing, chattering playmates. They were looking 
in at the window and playing some game of Petronia's 
invention, in which the objects displayed in the shop 
window played an important part. 

"Freddy Nichol, that's not fair! Peppermints doesn't 
gwow on twees," Petronia was saying in her odd, low- 
pitched voice as Merle came up to the group. 

Instantly she was at her old friend's side and looking 
up in his face. "Does they. Daddy Merle?" she asked. 

'Does what, my dear?" said Merle, taking her hand. 
He had not heard An Petronia's assertion. 

''Does peppermints gwow on twees?" 

"I didn't say peppermints, I said pepper," put in 
Freddy. 

At this there was a perfect hubbub of "he dids" and 
"he didn'ts," as the children took sides, all but Petronia, 
who, having started the row, now stood tightly holding 
the curate's hand and watching the conflict with wide, 
fascinated eyes. 

When things had arrived at the hair-pulling and slap- 
ping stage. Merle, feeling Petronia's hand tighten round 
his finger, had a sudden inspiration. Clapping his hands 
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to attract attention, he called out suddenly in the most 
thrilling tones at his command, "Who wants to know a 
secret ?" 

In an instant the clash of battle ceased, for a moment 
there was perfect silence, tiny tears were brushed away 
by grimy little fists, touzled hair was smoothed or tied 
back as the case might be, little girl arms stole around 
little girl waists and little boy elbows around little boy 
shoulders and then there burst forth a chorus of voices 
clamoring as one child, "Tell us the secret ! Tell us the 
secret 1" 

"Children!" said the curate, when silence was re- 
stored, "I'm going to show you a peppermint tree !" 

"A weally twuely peppermint twee. Daddy Merle?" 
said An Petronia, her eyes filled with wonder. 

"A peppermint tree !" echoed the others. 

"Yes," said Horatio, "a really truly peppermint tree 
with really truly peppermints on it, and I'm going to 
shake the tree and you shall catch the peppermints as 
they come down." 

"Are we going to see it now ?" asked An Petronia. 

"Where is it?" eagerly chorused the others. 

"It is only a little way from here," said the curate, as 
the plan formed itself in his mind, "but before we start 
I must go into the shop and see Mrs. Beadle. I am not 
quite sure just which tree is the peppermint tree, and, as 
Mrs. Beadle is so fond of peppermints, she will be able 
to tell me exactly how to find it. You had better wait 
for me at the comer," he added, "I shall only be a mo- 
ment or two." 

As the children trooped across the street, chirping and 
chattering, the curate, full of his happy little scheme and 
all oblivious of the flight of time, stepped into the shop. 
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A few momrats later he reappeare4 and, if in the in- 
terim Mrs. Beadle's stock of peppermints bad appreci- 
ably diminisbed, no correspcmding increase of bulk was 
apparent in tbe region of Horatio Merle's pockets, so 
artfully bad tbe sweets been bestowed about bis clerical 
person. 

At the comer of the lane tbe children awaited him in 
eiqpectant silence. Without a word An Petronia slipped 
ber little hand in his and down the lane they went, this 
strange hushed processional led by the gray-haired curate 
hand in hand with little An Petronia. 

''Here it is I" cried Merle at last, pointing to a small 
acacia, a toy-like tree with slender trunk and bushy top 
that stood on the very edge of the wood. An unmistak* 
able pQipermint tree, thought An Petronia. 

Following the clergyman's directions, the children 
formed a ring around the tree, while he stood in tbe 
middle clasping the thin trunk in both his hands. 

"Now," said Merle, "I'm going to sing something and 
you must listen and sing it after me." He thought a 
moment and then sang: 

**Trcc, tree, Peppermint Tree! 
Let some peppermints fall on mef 

"Now, then, children, all together!" 

They needed no rehearsal. Children have their own 
little notes like birds and cherubim, and, as for tbe 
tempo, the author and composer took care of that. 

''Splendid!" cried the curate at the end of the first 
repetition. "Now, once more ! And this time, cbildren, 
jfM must keq) your eyes fixed on the ground, and, 
yfben I shake the tree, if you are very careful not to look 
!q>, the peppermints will be sure to fall." 
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Once more the cherub chorus rang through the wood 
and this time the branches of the peppermint tree were 
heard to swish and shiver and shake in the most exciting 
manner. Then all of a sudden the swishing and shiver- 
ing and shaking stopped and down came a terrific shower 
of peppermints like big round sugar pennies, skipping 
and rolling on the grass at the children's feet. 

"Here tiiey come !" cried Merle, flushed with the suc- 
cess of his invention. "Fresh from the tree, pink pepper- 
mints! White peppermints! All ready to eat — fresh 

from the " his voice stopped suddenly, the flush died 

on his face, leaving it a white mirthless mask of laughter. 
He was staring at the footpath only a few strides away, 
staring in consternation, for there stood Harriet with a 
look on her face that Horatio would remember to the end 
of his days. He called her name imploringly, he knew 
that she must have heard him, but she made no answer, 
she turned away and walked straight on. 

The clock of St. Timothy's was striking. One — two — 
no need to count, he knew it was four o'clock. Harriet's 
look had told him everything. He had failed in his duty, 
he was disgraced — ^before everybody — and Harriet — ^how 
she must have suffered I 

Qose by, the children shouted and laughed and scram- 
bled for peppermints. How little they knew the cost of 
their laughter. Their voices grew fainter as Horatio 
ran, ran despairingly, to overtake his wife. A moment 
later he was by her side breathless, pleading. 

"Harriet — I forgot the time — I Don't leave me 

like this " 



Her only answer was to quicken her pace. He tried to 
take her hand, but she snatched it away quickly, con- 
temptuously. 
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atio stood still. Dazed, stupefied, he watched his 
ntil she was out of sight, then, with unsteady steps, 
med into the shadow of the quiet, questionless 
and sank face downward among the feras. Pres- 
there was a sound of something moving through 
ms and bushes. Nearer and nearer it came until it 
lite close to him, then a warm little hand, a pepper- 
hand, stroked his wet cheek and a tear-shaken 
the voice of An Petronia, quavered close to his 
!>on't cwy. Daddy Merle." 
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CHAPTER XI 

LAUGHTER IN THE DARK 

NEITHER Lionel Fitz-Brown nor Kate Qenden- 
nin knew the precise degree of cousinsfaip that 
constituted the bond of relationship between 
them. That such a bond existed had been the natural 
inference from their common relationship to Mrs. Bax- 
ter, since, to paraphrase Euclid, cousins that are related 
to the same cousin must be related to one another. 

But when Cousin Lionel attempted to solve the gene- 
alogical problem with a proposition beginning "If your 
greatuncle, who was second cousin to Mrs. Baxter's 
grandmother, was a first cousin once removed to my 

aunt " Kate put her hands to her ears and fled from 

the room. And when a few days later he attempted it 
again she threw a book at him. 

On the third occasion (by this time they had dropped 
the "cousin" and were just Lionel and Kate) she sup- 
pressed him by putting her hand over his mouth, which 
only goes to show that relationship, if sufficiently remote, 
is no bar to friendly intimacy. 

Lionel's frame of mind after meeting the new secretary 
at luncheon was a perplexing one. He retired to the 
billiard room to think it over, under cover of the noisy 
osculation of compulsory billiard balls. Lionel had never 
made claim to cleverness ; indeed, he regarded it as rather 
stupid to be clever and downright bad form to be bril- 
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iiant. "It a chap is a good shot and isn't afraid of a 
hedge with a barb wire in it, and knows how to fasten 
his tie, what more does he want ?" 

Bat this American girl — ^strange a girl like that should 
be a secretary ! — ^had discovered to him unsuspected pos- 
sibilities in himself. He had actually talked, he had 
even gone so far as to say one or two rather good things 
—that about aeroplanes, for instance — no, come to think 
of it» it was she who said that — what was it he had said ? 
Anyhow, it had made the American girl laugh, so it 
must have been rather good. Extraordinary people, these 
Americans ; how they sharpen one's wits ! On the whole, 
he was rather pleased with himself. He wondered if 
Kate had noticed it. 

As he thought of Kate, there rushed through his 
brain a succession of pictures of the cotmtess and Rob- 
ert Baxter at the luncheon table, mental snapshots for- 
gotten at the moment, now vividly developed. . . . 
Kate with her head thrown back, laughing at something 
Baxter had said and incidentally displaying a curve of 
throat that would humiliate the niost conceited lily petal. 
• • . Kate, leaning forward on her elbow, her chin 
sl^tly elevated on the palm of her hand, with an ex- 
pression of rapt attention that is well worth while for 
a girl whose eyelids have such a delicious downward 
sweep. • . . Kate, in profile perdu, showing the pink 
lobe of an exquisite ear and her "jolly well brushed 
tan-colored hair" curving smoothly up from the nape of 
her neck. . . . Kate, with her upturned palm resting 
on the hand of Robert Baxter — confound him I 

The billiard balls were in tempting position and Lionel, 
sighting for a follow shot, found his gaze irresistiUy 
pnrfouged to the stretch of sunlit lawn, backed by dark 
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firs, to which the window opposite formed a frame. At 
the same moment two figures crossed his line of vision, 
walking slowly and apparently quite oblivious to their 
surroundings. With cue drawn back for the stroke, 
Lionel watched them pass slowly out of the picture. 
It was Kate Clendennin and Robert Baxter! 

The next instant an osculatory outbreak of earsplit- 
ting intensity echoed through the billiard room, and the 
red and white afiinities went spinning round the table, 
as Lionel slammed his cue into the rack and stormed 
out of the room. A few minutes later (when Kate came 
in to look for him) there was no sign of Lionel, and 
the demeanor of the billiard balls was as frigid and 
standoffish as if they had never been introduced — or 
were lately married. 

At the evening meal, called supper by Hiram, Lionel 
did not appear, to the keen disappointment of Kate, who 
had descended into the kitchen in the loneliness of the 
late afternoon and prepared a crime renversee for his 
especial benefit. 

It was late dusk when Fitz-Brown returned, by the 
golf course, from a ten-mile ramble over Ippingford 
downs. All his rancor, jealousy, if you will, had disap- 
peared. He had clarified his mind by a physical process, 
a process at once primitively simple and profoundly sci- 
entific. For, if it is true that a physical ailment may 
be healed by a mental process, it is equally true that a 
mental ailment can be cured by a physical process. All 
Lionel did was to walk and walk and walk and allow the 
fresh summer wind, bounding over miles of gorse and 
heather, to sweep the fog from his brain. So that, by 
the time he emerged upon the Millbrook golf course he 
was able to see himself quite clearly and his self-ap- 
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2nt was not flattering. He stood on the top of 
bunker and took a long breath as he deliv- 
is ultimatum: "I'm a beastly ass," he said 
ilf . "Kate would be a fool to marry a duffer like 

roke off suddenly as he caught sight of the 

;, bareheaded and clad in a dinner gown, putting 

y in the twilight. 

had already caught a glimpse of him as his tall 

:ood for an instant silhouetted against the fading 

i, divining his intention to take her by surprise, 

ressed herself to the business of putting with 

ng absorption. 

le ball for a breathless moment hesitated at the 

the cup, then, Curtius-like, plunged into the 
yss, a cheery "Bravo ! Kate !" directly behind her 
a genuine start as perfect as any imitation she 
ive given. 

! How you startled me!" There was an al- 
:n Kate's personality that transmuted the sound- 
s of profanity into the gold of pure speech. She 
'ound as she spoke. 

y, old girl," said Lionel, "it's not like you to be 
)y. I say, that was a ripping putt, almost in the 
o. 

laughed. "That's just it. I couldn't sec to 

9 

dn't see to miss it ?" mused Lionel ; then brigfat- 
jddenly, "I say, that's rather good!" he laughed 
IT delight at having seen the point so quickly. 
i boy!" said Kate, patting him on the back. 
! improving." 
1 stopped laughing. "Am I? By Jove! then 
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you've noticed it, too. Most extraordinary how ft :- 
sharpens one's wits, rubbing up against Americans! Did - 
you see me at lunch?" he inquired eagerly. 

"Rubbing up against Americans?" Kate opened her i= 
eyes in feigned astonishment. 

"Really, Kate, I wish you'd heard me," he went oo 
earnestly. "I said one or two rather good things." 

"To Mrs. Merle?" 

"Oh, come, I say!" protested Lionel. "You know 
who I mean, the American girl — Miss — Miss " 



"Oh, the secretary," Kate stifled a yawn. "Sorry I 
didn't notice her. What's she like?" 

A Machiavellian suggestion entered Lionel's artless 
mind. "Awfully jolly sort !" he exclaimed with enthusi- 
asm. "Devilish pretty eyes — and fluffy hair — I wish I 
could remember it," he frowned. 

"You've just said it was fluffy." 

"I don't mean her hair; of course I couldn't forget 
that. I was trying to remember something I said to 
her." 

"How unfortunate," purred Kate. "You should have 
written it down." 

"It really wasn't bad," he went on. "An)rway it made 
her laugh, but — she wouldn't look at a duflFer like me." 
He sighed athletically. "She's much too clever; half 
the time you don't know what she's driving at, but you 
can bally well believe what she says." 

It was nearly dark and they had drifted toward a 
semi-circular rustic bench at the foot of a towering 
horse-chestnut. Lionel lighted his briar and sank, in 
sack-like ease, into the uncomfortable seat, lulled by the 
incense man bums only to himself, the envy of the 
watching gods who invented eating and drinking and 
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Egfating and loving, and created the tobacco plant, but 
never thought of smoking. 

Kate lighted a cigarette. But rustic seats with tree 
trunks for backs are not made for women. After pick- 
ing some pieces of bark from her hair and attempting 
to fish others from the back of her neck, only to push 
them hopelessly out of reach, she jumped up impa- 
tiently and fell to pacing the soft turf behind the tree, 
Ae wavering light of her cigarette swaying hither and 
thither in the deepening gloom like a dissipated firefly. 

"How very funny," she said at length, pausing in 
her walk to break the smoke silence, "that she can make 
}oa believe ever3rthing she says when you don't know 
what she's driving at. It sounds like mind reading." 

Lionel watched a ball of g^ay smoke unravel itself 
and trail swiftly into the darkness above. "What's 
fanny about mind reading?" he asked. "It strikes me 
St isn't any ftmnier than palm reading." Then after 
a contemplative pause, "That Baxter chap seemed ta 
find your palm very interesting. Did he tell you any- 
thing exciting?" 

*^cry exciting," her voice came from the other side 
3f the tree. 

*T say, mayn't I know ?" 

"Oh, it wouldn't interest you." 

'T hope it was something good. I'll punch Baxter's 
bead if it wasn't." 

"Then you do believe in palmistry?" 

"What's that got to do with it? I say, Kate, wh^t 
fid he tell you?" 

"Why do you want to know?" 

"Because" — he hesitated — "because I " He 

ilopped abruptly to listen. The blackness above them 
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w^s stirring. A tremor ran through the great 
The darkness high overhead swayed with a sound li 
the sigh of rain on a lake. Unseen branches xno^ 
heavily and then were still. Mysteriously as it came, 
wind died away. It was now quite dark under the ti 
For a time neither spoke. 

A fear he could not explain had come upon Li< 
and stopped his speech. A few moments ago his 
word for palmistry was tommyrot and now the writi 
on Kate's hand was to him the most momentous 
on earth. 

Suddenly, out of the darkness came a strange sot 

^the sound of laughter, viewless laughter, that 

away, leaving an uncanny silence. 

"Kate! What is it? Where are you?" 

There was no answer. He circled the tree swifdi 
with outstretched hand, guiding himself by the edm 
of the seat. m 

"Kate! For God's sake. What's the matter? Whei« 
are you?" - 

The next instant his free hand touched something anl 
his arms closed around her. It was as if, in the spaci 
of a minute, he had lost this woman forever and sud* 
denly found her again. And now he, Lionel Fitz-Brown-- 
was holding Kate Clendennin in his arms. If the stonl 
Diana in the sunken garden had turned to flesh anl 
blood and found her way into his embrace it would nol 
have been more astonishing, incredible. Here she wal 
resting limply against him, her lovely head on his shoul- 
der. He could feel her hair against his cheek. 

"By Jove! She must have fainted," he muttered. 

Carefully he placed Kate beside him on the rustic 
«eat, supporting her tenderly with his arm, her head os 
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s shoulder, her cheek touching his. How feverish 
fek! He begain to be alarmed. 
"Kate !'' he said in a low tone. 
"Yes? What is it?" she whispered. 
"How do you fed?" 
"Pretty comfy." She nestled closer. 
Lionel was astonished. ''Didn't you faint?" he asked 
□dously. 

"Faint?" Kate sat up suddenly. "Is that what you 
ought?" 

"What were you up to just now when I — ^when I 
and you?" stammered Lionel. 
"I was — ^giving you the slip," said Kate. 
"Giving me the slip? What for?" 
"I wanted to get away before I — before I made a 
lUy -fool of myself and now — ^and now I've done it. 
re you aware," she demanded abruptly, "that it's 
WTibly late?" 

Lionel struck his repeater. The tiny chimes dinged 
e hours and quarters against his right and Kate's left 
jr. They counted, nine and three-quarters. 
Kate straightened up and began smoothing her hair. 
Ve must be getting back," she said. 
Then an inspiration came to Lionel, bom of romantic 
erature. "I say, Kate, I— er — I wish we could count 
I our hours that way." 
There was an agonizing pause. 
"It would be economical/' she mused, "to make one 
Itch do for two people." 

"Oh, I say, you know what I mean, Kate," he went 
L desperately, "get married and all that sort of thing, 
know an awfully jolly little farm down in Kent, <xily 
rty pounds a year." 
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"Yes? And what would we live on?" 

"Why, we'd keep a cow — ^and a hen — and a bee — and 
all that sort of thing/' 

"A bee?" Kate burst out laughing, then, suddenlyi 
dropping her bantering tone, she cuddled her firm white 
hands into Lionel's big brown ones. 

"Lionel," she reasoned, "I don't think I've ever reaDj 
been in love in my life and you're the only man I eve 
met that made me want to — no, no! Please, Lionel 
listen to me," she held him gently away from her- 
"made me want to run away. Now I'm going to td 
you what the palm-reader said," she continued, pur 
poscly avoiding the name of Robert Baxter. 

"You don't really believe that tommyrot?" 

"I do this time because what he told me is going t( 
come true." She placed her hands on his shoulders wit) 
an affectionate movement. "He told me I'm going t 
have heaps and heaps of money! Lionel, aren't yoi 
glad?" 

There was something far from gladness in Kate' 
own voice and Lionel's heart sank in utter desolatior 

His thoughts flew back to the day of their first meet 
ing three months ago — ^to the first time she had calle 
him "Cousin Lionel" — to the time when somehow o 
other they had dropped the "cousin" and were Lione 
and Kate to one another — ^three milestones on the roa 
that led to — where might it not lead to? And now sh 
was turning back. Where? He reflected that he kne\ 
nothing of Kate's world before she had come to Ippin| 
House. From time to time there had been letters foi 
her with German or Swiss postage stamps. Thai 
was all. 

So you see," Kate was going on, "it's a case of Hob* 
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ion's choice. There's nothing else to be done. My 
money's all gone. Old Baxter has behaved like a brick, 
but I can't bank on him forever, and now if I — if I 
marry Bob " she broke oflF with the sound of a 
hagh. 



Lionel shivered. He seized her hand which showed 
dimly white at his side. It was like ice. It slipped from 
him upward and his ear caught the multitudinous whis- 
per of chiffons. 

"Come on," she said. 

He rose stupidly and followed her in the darkness. 

Half an hour later, as they approached Ipping House, 
Kate saw what seemed like a shadowy figure that glided 
past the conservatory and disappeared. 

"What was that?" She clutched his arm. 

"I didn't sec anything," answered Lionel. 
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CHAPTER XII 

* 

THE GRAY LADY 

THE shadowy form seen by Kate Qendennin nor 
the conservatory was no phantom bom of emo- 
tional excitement, but a flesh-and-blood crea- 
ture, a keenly alert sentinel, stealthily waiting and 
watching for a specific and serious purpose. 

For more than one of the dwellers at Ipping House 
this had been an important day. To Betty Thompson 
it had brought the suddenly revealed glory of a deep 
love, to Lionel and Kate the first delicious whisperii^ 
of mutual passion and the pain of renunciation, to Hora- 
tio Merle it had brought humiliation and self-abasement 
and. to this poor, soul-stifled girl, Hester Storm, it hac 
brought the opportunity to steal $25,000. 

With her own eyes Hester had seen the purse ; it waj 
there in the golf bag, she had almost had it in her hands 
Almost! If that tumble-haired, shifty-eyed chauffeui 
had kept away she would have had the money. And ii 
Mrs. Baxter hadn't borrowed the golf bag, just at th< 
wrong moment, she would have had it. Hard lucl 
twice. Well, the third time would be different, and sh< 
would land the goods. In the whole world she wa5 
the only person who knew where this purse was, so all 
she had to do was to watch the golf bag and wait foi 
another chance. 

Through the long afternoon Hester watched and 
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ted in Betty Thompson's chamber, showing an in- 
try and zeal in her sewing that Betty thought most 
micndable. All this time the girl was eyeing the 
±, wondering if, before she finished her work, Mrs. 
der would return the golf bag. But no Mrs. Baxter 
leared and at six o'clock she was obliged to go. Miss 
Dmpson wished to dress for dinner and — no, she did 

need a maid. 

Tester walked slowly back to the lodge considering 
It her next move should be. Evidently she must act 
ddy or someone else might see the purse. ScMneone 
1^ already have seen it. Some caddy boy! Or 
s. Baxter herself. There it lay, down among the 
\m, quite unguarded except by the darkness in the 
torn of the bag. Hester's hope lay in that little 
er oi darkness and in the unlikelihood that any one 
Bid search there. 

What would Mrs. Baxter do with the golf bag after 
: had finished using it ? She would naturally return 
D Miss Thompson. She would return it this even- 

and Miss Thompson would naturally put it in 

dumber, just where it was this afternoon, there in 

comer by the dressing-table. 

\nd then what? The Storm girl's face darkened and 

hands shut tight. This was no time for trifling with 
tone. The opportunity was hers now, this night, 

it mig^t be gone to-morrow. She must act at once. 

<«ice! Before she reached the lodge this decision 

I taken form vaguely in her mind, and, before she 

1 finished her supper, it was clearly crystallized : she 

it do something before morning. Something! But 

at! 

hi a quarter before seven Hester heard the panting 
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of an automobile near the lodge gate and, hurrying t 
Uie window, she watched Mrs. Baxter and Robert a 
they swept past in the big, closed car, the young ma 
driving. Stare as she would the agitated girl wa 
unable to catch sight of the golf bag, but she knew i 
was inside the car, it must be there; in a few moment 
it would be back in Ipping House, where she might gc 
it — ^if she only could diink how — ^later in the night. 

Later in the night! That meant entering the bi 
house secretly and lying in wait until she could mak 
her search. She could look in the library, in the hal 
in the hall closet under the stairs. That would be eas] 
but suppose the golf bag were not there? What if Mr 
Baxter had brought it to her own bedroom or to Mis 
Thompson's bedroom? Then what? 

Hester finished her supper soon after seven and in 
mediately went to her room — ^to be alone — ^to think. Sh 
felt impelled to do this thing, but she must plan ever 
move with the utmost caution. No one, better tha 
she, knew how dearly she might have to pay for or 
mistake. 

At nine o'clock the girl stole softly out into the par] 
Old Mrs. Pottle had gone to bed early and the lodg 
was still. An Petronia, with her four beloved "Po 
ties" ranged beside her, was dreaming of "Reginal" an 
his misfortunes. Over the beeches and the dim, grz 
mass of the manor a purple darkness was settling ar 
the little creatures of the night were pulsing the 
strange chorus. The air was warm and the girl wei 
forth, bareheaded, gliding among the shadows like oi 
of them. There were several small objects in her trur 
that she might have taken to help her on this sinist 
expedition, several objects that she was impelled 1 
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take, but, on reflection, she left them behind, all but one. 

For a long time Hester hovered about the manor 
watching the lights, listening to the sounds, rehearsing 
over and over again in her mind the details of the night's 
cflFort, as she thought it would work out. Mr. Baxter 
was in London. Mrs. Baxter had gone to her room, 
there was her light, burning brightly, one flight up under 
the gray stone tower. And there was Mr. Robert's 
light, two flights up over the far end of the conserva- 
tory. The golf bag would not be in his room, that was 
sure. 

What about Miss Thompson? For nearly an hour 
her little chamber had been dark. She must have gone 
to bed early. Sound asleep by now. Hello ! There goes 
Mr. Robert's light. And there sound the stable chimes. 
Ten o'clock ! All dark downstairs except a light in the 
big front hall. 

And now two dim figures approached across the lawn, 
Fitz-Brown and the Countess, and Hester shrank away 
among the shadows. Lionel took down a key from a 
nail outside the conservatory (where he often left it 
when he came in late) and, opening the door, bowed 
Kate in, then followed, closing the door, but quite for- 
getting to lock it. Thus fortune favored the young ad- 
venturess, as it had before many times. 

With the illumination of a match held by Lionel, the 
tardy pair passed through the dark conservatory, then 
on through the library and out into the spacious hall, 
where each took a silver candlestick from a table where 
a row of these were placed in shining readiness every 
evening. 

Very cautiously Hester opened the conservatory door 
and stepped inside, closing the door silently after her. 
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Motionless, almost breathless, she listened as the othe 
parted at the stairs. Queer lovers 1 Was that the be 
they could do? 

"Good-night, Kate/' 

"Good-night, old chap." 

Lionel extinguished the hall light and, with flarii 
candle-shadows dancing behind them, these two climbs 
the stairs. Then came the dosing of distant bedroo 
doors and Ipping House, dark and silent, settled do¥ 
to slumber, while Uie adventuress waited. 

Eleven! Twelve! One o'clock! to the slow, soot 
ing voice of the bells. Those who prowl by night und 
strange roofs must learn patience and, while these hou 
passed, Hester scarcely stirred, except from chair 
bench, then back again from bench to chair, noiseless! 
for she wore sneakers with rubber soles. She play< 
odd little games with the moon-beams, making bets wi 
herself as to how long, measured in heart beats, it wou 
take a certain little flickering yellow fellow with a fum 
tail to creep from one crack to another. And si 
found that she could make her heart beat slower 1 
taking long, deep breaths, which sometimes helped h 
to win. 

At half-past one Hester turned the switch of a tii 
electric lantern that hung from a cord around her nee 
A beam of concentrated light flashed across the roo 
and instantly vanished as the switch went back. Tl 
storage battery was working well. It was time 
start. 

Throwing her spot of light here and there, the g 
made a round of the conservatory, scrutinizing eve 
comer. The golf bag might be here, one never could 
sure. Then, finding nothing, she passed into the libra 
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and repeated her search, then on into the great shad- 
owy hall, all to no purpose. The golf bag was not there. 

This was only what Hester had expected. It was al- 
together likely that Mrs. Baxter had done one of two 
things with the bag: either she had returned it to Miss 
Thompson, in which case it was now in Betty's cham- 
ber, or, possibly, she had taken it to her own bedroom. 
And the conclusion was, if she was going on with her 
search, that the girl must now, in the dead of night, 
enter two rooms where defenseless women were sleep- 
ing. This was a serious matter ; it meant years in prison 
if she were caught. 

For several minutes Hester pondered this, while dis- 
connected memories of her troubled life came and went 
through her mind, like pictures, memories of when she 
was little and of her sister Rosalie. It seemed as if 
now, in the darkness, she could see Rosalie's sad, tired 
face and loving eyes fixed on her. Well, she was doing 
this for Rosalie, she wanted the money for Rosalie and 
—she had gone pretty far already, why not go a little 
farther? 

In this resolve the intruder moved back into the library 
and, without giving herself time for further hesitation, 
she cautiously ascended the winding stair that led to 
Betty Thompson's room. If the worst came, she did 
not believe this kind-eyed girl, her fellow country- 
woman, would betray her. Besides, why should there 
be any trouble? It was only a matter of silently turn- 
ing the knob. The noiseless creeping light would do 
the rest. If she saw the golf bag, there by the dressing- 
table, she could get it without a sound. And, anyway, 
Betty must be in her deepest sleep. It would take more 
than the squeak of a board or the crack of a too tense 
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knee-joint to rouse her. None of which reasoning 
availed, for now, when Hester turned the knob and 
pressed, she found an unyielding barrier against her; 
the door was locked. 

So that was settled. If the golf bag was in Betty 
Thompson's chamber it must stay there. She would 
take no risks of picking a lock and — ^perhaps this wasn't 
her lucky night. Perhaps she had better fade away 
before anything went wrong. 

Crouching on the lower step of the stair, Hester 
heard the chimes ring out the third quarter before two. 
Only fifteen minutes since she began her search I 
Should she make one more effort ? Should she try Mrs. 
Baxter's room and, if nothing came of that, then stop 
for the night? It wasn't likely both women would lock 
their doors. 

The girl was perfect in the geography of the house. 
Mrs. Baxter's room was one flight up by the main 
staircase, the second door on the right going down the 
hall. It was easy enough to go to this door and — very 
well, she would go there and then decide. No great 
harm could come from listening at a door. Alas ! One 
never knows how harm may come! 

Swiftly and silently the restless searcher glided 
through the great hall, then up the massive stairs of 
heavy polished oak, finding her way through the dark- 
ness by the guiding flashes of her lamp. But when she 
reached the head of the stairs and turned cautiously 
down the corridor, she stopped with a frightened gasp, 
for there, beyond her, spreading under the second door, 
Mrs. Baxter's door, was a band of light. And even 
as she stood, hesitating, her fears were increased by 
the sound of footsteps in the bedroom. Not only was 
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Mrs. Baxter awake, she was coming toward the door. 

Like a flash and noiselessly, the Storm girl darted on 
and vanished into the black depths of the corridor be- 
yond. If the mistress of the house had heard her on 
the stairs, it was toward the stairs that she would go 
now, so the safest place was away from the stairs. 
Trembling and breathless the girl shrank behind some 
heavy curtains at the end of the hall and waited. 

A moment later the door opened and Mrs. Baxter 
appeared in a long loose garment and carrying a candle. 
The light was full on her face, which was deathly white 
and bore, Hester thought, a look of terror. And, as the 
lady moved down the corridor, holding her flickering 
taper, she seemed to shrink away from the black shad- 
ows around her. And when she reached the stairs she 
hurried down with furtive glances behind, as if she felt 
herself pursued. What trouble or mystery was here? 

The girl listened until Mrs. Baxter's footsteps sounded 
in the hall below, then she followed softly and, leaning 
over the railing, watched the movements of the candle. 
It disappeared into the library and presently there came 
the sound of an opening door. Mrs. Baxter had gone 
through into the conservatory. What could she want in 
the conservatory at this time of night? Could she sus- 
pect there was an intruder in the house? Was it this 
that caused her fears ? Impossible ! No woman would 
leave her room to meet a hidden burglar. She would 
scream ; she would alarm the house ; she would do any- 
thing but face the dangers lurking in a shadowy con- 
servatory. 

Then what was the explanation ? Why had Mrs. Bax- 
ter, with pallid face and haunted eyes, gone down those 
stairs? She must be searching for something that she 
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needed very much. Strange, that there should be two 
women in this house searching for something that tfiey 
needed very much! And, suddenly, Hester realized 
that here was her chance to look into Mrs. Baxter's 
bedroom. The door was ajar, the light was still burn- 
ing. One quick glance would tell her what she so 
much wanted to know. 

There! The door opened noiselessly as she pressed 
it back. Not a sound from below. Now, then! The 
girl stepped into the chamber and looked about her. 
On a small table at the head of the rumpled bed lay a 
book, face downward, by a shaded lamp. Mrs. Baxter 
had evidently been trying to read herself to sleep. Some 
exciting story, no doubt, that had made her wider 
awake than ever. 

Hester moved softly about the room, looking in 
every comer, flashing her light into closet and bath- 
room, then she came out softly into the hall. The golf 
bag was not there. 

Well, this finished her effort for the night. She had 
had no luck and — the best thing she could do was to 
get out of the house. What could that woman be doing 
down in the conservatory? 

Again Hester listened at the stairs, but her straining 
ears caught no sound nor could her eyes perceive the 
faintest glow from Mrs. Baxter's candle. Abscrfute 
darkness! Absolute silence! 

And now, with infinite precautions, the girl descended 
the stairs, feeling her way, for she dared not use her 
light. She was taking a risk, but she might be taking 
a greater risk by staying upstairs. She had a vague 
feeling that something was about to happen in this vast, 
gloomy house or that something already had happened. 
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She fdt herself stifling. At any cost she must escape 
from these confining walls, she must get out under the 
open stars where she could breathe. And she remem- 
bered, with a clutch of fear, that old Mrs. Pottle had 
9oken of a haunted room in Ipping House whence a 
gray lady came forth at night and wandered through the 
halls, a gray lady whose coming was attended by clank- 
ing chains and sounds as of a heavy body dragging. 

Even as these gruesome thoughts chilled her heart 
the girl's foot touched the lowest stair and a moment 
later, as she stepped out gropingly into the black hall, 
the felt herself held from behind, as by a hand, where- 
upon, in a burst of terror, she tore herself violently 
int. At the same instant there resounded through the 
house a great clanking of metal and the crash of a 
heavy body falling. Then silence again, while Hester 
stood still frozen with fear. And now, from the direc- 
tion of the conservatory, there came a piercing, agon- 
ized shridc. 

It was an emergency to daunt the stoutest heart, but 
Hester rose to it, conquering her panic, because she 
realized that she must conquer it. Everything depended 
upon what she did in the next few minutes : her happi- 
ness, her freedom, her whole existence depended upon 
her getting out of this house immediately. Some fright- 
ful thing had happened that would presently throw the 
whole establishment into tumult. 

Another shriek rang through the house, a pitiful cry 
of distress and call for help. What could be happen- 
ing? Hester herself was moved to bring succor to this 
poor lady, but she checked her impulse as the sense of 
ber own danger came to her with the quick opening of a 
door overhead and the sound of heavy footsteps <m the 
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stairs. It was Robert Baxter, hurrying down from 
second floor, and calling as he came: 

"Mother I Where are you? What is it?" he cr 
and Hester heard him turn down the corridor on 
first floor. He was going to his mother's room. Th( 
He had found it empty. He was rushing back to 
stairs. 

"Mother!" he shouted again. "Where are you?" 

Huddled in the hall below, Hester thought of 
front door, but she knew it was chained and bol 
There was no time to escape that way. Already Rol 
was on the stairs, descending slowly in the darkn 
It was lucky he had not stopped to get a candle. 

Swiftly the Storm girl retreated into the library. 1 
case was desperate. Mrs. Baxter was in the consei 
tory, so her escape that way was blocked. To 1 
in the house now would be madness. It was onl 
matter of minutes when the whole household would 
aroused, when lights would be blazing in every n 
and 



Then came the inspiration. It was a wild, 
chance, but she must take it. A few moments before 
had noticed a motor veil left by some one on the da^ 
port. She snatched this up and, moving silently tow 
the conservatory, draped it over her face and figi 
The veil was of elastic, filmy material, long and w 
It covered the girl from head to foot, shrouding hei 
silver gray. 

At the open door leading into the conservatory ¥ 
ter paused and, settling her ghostly draperies about 1 
stood still. Through the crack of the door she could 
Mrs. Baxter in the conservatory, rigid with fright, 
holding her candle and staring wide-eyed before hei 
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"Mother I" called the young man for the third time. 

"Speak to me I Where are you?" He was stumbling 

about in the dark hall. 

This time Eleanor heard the comforting voice of 

her son and tried to answer. 

''Bob!" she cried faintly, and staggered toward the 
library door. "Bob!" she called, louder, and took a 
step into the shadowy room. Then, as the candle light 
flamed forward, she came, suddenly, face to face with 
a still figure, a shrouded, sinister woman in gray. It 
was too much. It was more than Eleanor Baxter could 
bear. With a stifled moan she sank down on the library 
floor and was conscious of nothing more until she 
opened her eyes weakly and found Bob bending over 
her. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
FIRST AID TO THE INJURED 

AS regards the gray lady whose seeming appari- 
tion had spread such wide alarm, anyone curi- 
' ous to know something of the ghostly Ladyc 
Ysobel Ippynge (she was believed to have been poisoned 
by her husband, Sir Gyles Ippynge, Knight, and first 
earl of Ippingford in the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury) will find a true acco.unt of her pious life and 
tragic death in a volume entitled, "Kronicon Uxorium,** 
in the Bodleian library of Oxford, written by the monk 
^bel of Ipswich and printed in London in 1529. 

The pious Lady Ysobel would have been sore dis- 
tressed had she known what a fearful pother her coun- 
terfeit presentment (by Hester Storm) would one day 
cause. What had really happened was perfectly simple, 
although the consequences were complicated and far- 
reaching. When Hester came to the bottom of the 
stairs she had turned out of her way in the darkness 
and passed close to a pedestal supporting a suit of armor 
that kept impressive guard there in the ancestral hall. 
So close had she passed that the cord of her electric 
lamp had caught on one of the links in the coat of mail, 
whereupon, in her plunge away from this ghostly re- 
straint, she had toppled over the grim warrior, pedestal 
and all, with a crash and rattle of his various resound- 
ing parts that had alarmed the entire establishment. 
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• 

I this uproar had terrified Mrs. Baxter all the more 
use she was already quivering with superstitious 
d after reading that creepy tale of Bulwer Lytton's, 
Strange Story"; in fact, it was to seek relief from 
obsession that the agitated lady had gone down- 
s for some sulphonal sleeping tablets that she had 
in the conservatory. And the silent, silver-draped 
rition, looming suddenly in the shadows, had done 
•est 

<r the Storm girl it was an incredibly narrow escape, 
ere matter of seconds decided her fate. If young 
er had carried a candle she would have been discov- 

If Mrs. Baxter's candle had not been extinguished 
[lat lady's fall she would also have been discov- 

As it was, Hester had time to flee across the 

conservatory and out into the park (by the un- 

d door) before Bob, blundering and stumbling 

igh the hall and library, had reached his fainting 

cr. 

may be added that Hester's quick impersonation of 
jay lady was not entirely inspirational. She had 
I old Mrs. Pottle refer to the specter that haunted 
g House that very evening ; and, while she watched 
t lodge for the Baxter automobile, her thoughts had 
d to the shivery legend when she heard An Petro- 
vith motherly tenderness, putting to bed the four 
les" (who seemed wakeful) and assuring them 
"the dray lady would tum and det them," if they 
t go to sleep. 

must not be supposed, however, that either the 
lady or her understudy, Hester Storm, was re- 
ible for the series of happenings at Ipping House 
ended in converting that comfortably appointed 
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English home into as uncompromising a wilderness, as 
far as the relatives were concerned, as the most r^ 
sourceful Swiss Family Robinson could hope to tx 
wrecked upon. There was another agency at work; to- 
wit, Parker. 

Parker, at this particular time, was the only indoon 
man at Ipping House, his rank being that of butler, 
footman, and valet combined. For sympathetic and po- 
litic reasons, Parker had given notice on the very sanw 
day that Mrs. Edge had received her conge from Mr 
Baxter. 

In appearance Parker was of the candle-complex- 
ioned, patent-leather-haired type that nature seems tc 
have distributed impartially between the pulpits and 
pantries of Great Britain. Parker's greatest personal 
asset was a subtle fluidity of temperament which caused 
visitors at a house where he had been engaged only the 
week before to believe that he was an old family re- 
tainer. It was to this priceless gift that Parker owed 
his success in New York, where he had spent ten profit- 
able years and adorned many expensive houses, seldon 
staying long in any one place as new accessories to so- 
cial elegance outbid each other for his services. I 
was in New York that Parker's face took on its ex 
pression of impeccable superiority, the envy of mon 
than one bishop, an expression acquired through hi 
practice of combining with his office of butler (for ai 
extra charge, of course) that of private tutor of socia 
usages to his employers. 

In the eyes of Mrs. Edge, and to quote her owi 
words, Parker was the "cream of gentlemen.'* Betweei 
Mrs. Edge and the "cream of gentlemen" there was ai 
understanding. When the Baxters returned to Nc¥ 
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York in the autumn and the house would be closed for 
the winter, a small but desirable hotel at Inwich (the 
next village beyond Millbrook) would be reopened un- 
der the management of Mr. and Mrs. Parker. 

Hiram Baxter, in spite of his homely American 
speech, which grated painfully on the butler's fine cock- 
ney ear, somehow commanded the respect of this "cream 
of gentlemen," who felt that there was good material 
in him. He would like to have taken Baxter in hand. 
He longed to tell him that detachable cuffs and collars 
were not permissible; that a black bow tie, if one must 
wear such a thing in the daytime, should not have its 
ends tucked under the flaps of the collar. Twice Parker 
had deliberately hidden the silver clasps with which 
Hiram suspended his serviette to the lapels of his coat. 

"It's fortunate they don't have no English visitors, 
leastways none that matters," had been Parker's reflec- 
tion. Had it been otherwise his sense of fastidious 
shame would have compelled him to give notice. Not 
even that '66 brandy, upon the question of whose merits 
Parker and Anton were in such perfect accord, could 
have induced him to stay. 

And now he was turning his back on these liquid 
jojrs and two months' wages into the bargain. To be 
separated from Mrs. Edge was out of the question. 
She was his fiancee, also the lease of the "Golden Horse- 
shoe" was in her name. The wily Parker, however, 
saw in the ghost incident a way of visiting his resent- 
ment on the Baxter household, and he set about it at 



At the time of the night alarm Parker had been the 
first to reach the hall from the servants' wing, and, 
striking a match, had discovered the figure in armor 
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lying on its face. With an instinctive alacrity, born 
former kindly and remunerative ministrations to dde 
gentlemen who had ''dined/' Parker lifted the helpl 
dummy to his feet and replaced the helmet, which h 
rolled some distance along the oak floor. 

A moment later, when Bob appeared, supporting 
mother to the stairs, the butler heard Mrs. Baxter < 
claim with hysterical triumph: "There, you can 
for yourself. Bob, it wasn't the armor; it's standing u{ 
it never fell down at all " 

Bob raised his candle to inspect the warrior. '1 
you pidc up the armor, Parker?" he asked. 

"No, Mr. Robert; it was standing up just like it 
now, sir." 



"You can go back to bed, Parker. I'll take a ti 
round the house myself. Good-night." 

"Good-night, sir; thank you, sir." 

The next day at noon the cook and the first and s 
ond housemaids gave three days' notice. It was thou| 
advisable not to tell Eleanor, and, after a consultat; 
with Hiram, Betty engaged a new cook and one hou 
maid by telephone from a London agency. 

That afternoon the cook confided to the laundress, 
a frightened whisper, that she had been told in sti 
secrecy by Parker, who got it from Gibson, Mrs. Bj 
ter's maid, that Mrs. Baxter had a white mark on 1 
forehead she would carry to her grave, made by i 
icy fingers of the Gray Lady. The story spread amo 
the servants like an epidemic. 

As night came on the last remnant of courage ; 
cumulated in the daylight oozed away, the frighter 
females refused to be separated and passed the ni( 
on sofas and chairs in the servants' parlor. 
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As for Mrs. Baxter, the shock she had received was 
no mean tribute to Hester's histrionic power. Nothing 
could remove from Eleanor's mind the conviction that 
she had actually beheld the supernatural shape of Lady 
Ysobel Ippynge, dead and buried these hundreds of 
years. 

Mingled with her physical distress, there was a child- 
ish sense of outrage in that, having survived a unique 
and painful adventure, she should, by its belittlement, 
be robbed of the distinction she felt to be her due. 

"If," reasoned the aggrieved lady, "the shock to my 
nerves isn't proof enough that I have really seen a 
ghost, then it is because of my great self-control; and 
all the thanks you get for self-control is to be told that 
you have nothing the matter with you." 

Very well, she would cease to cast this pearl of self- 
control before the swine of unsympathy. She would let 
them know how really ill she was. And so, aggravated 
by the well-meant but irritating optimism of her family, 
Eleanor Baxter's "nerves" grew daily worse until, on 
the afternoon of her third day in bed, Hiram tele- 
phoned to a nerve specialist in London, who took the 
first train for Ippingford and informed the suffering 
lady, after a careful examination, that she was on the 
verge of complete nervous prostration. This was the 
first sensible remark Eleanor had heard for a week. 

"Don't give yourself a moment's worry, Mr. Baxter," 
said the doctor, as Hiram put him aboard the train. "All 
your wife really needs is a change of air. Better take 
her down to Brighton." 

"Hm! Brighton! Swell place by the sea, ain't it?" 

"It's quite a fashionable resort, just what Mrs. Bax- 
ter needs." 
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'No ghosts there?" chuckled the big fellow. 
'No ghosts," laughed the doctor, as he waved fare- 
well. 

Hiram sent Bob back in the automobile and walked 
home. With this mention of Brighton there had come 
to him an idea that he wanted to work out, an idea 
having to do with his general plan of reducing expenses. 
If a stay at the seashore was what Eleanor needed, why 
not give her enough of it, say a fortnight or a month? 
And, if they were going to be away a month, why not 
close Ipping House and get rid of a raft of serv- 
ants? And why not then frowning he thought of 

his relatives and of his favorite purpose regard- 
ing them as he had outlined it to the Bishop of 
Bunchester, and then he thought apprehensively of 
Eleanor. 

"Holy cats!" he muttered. "It's goin' to be a job, 
but I'll do it." 

That evening, after dinner, he went to his wife's 
room and asked her carelessly how she would like to 
go down to Brighton for a week or two. Eleanor 
beamed. She would love it. Was he really going to 
take her? How soon? Could they stay a whole fort- 
night in Brighton? 

Hiram assured her most considerately that they could 
stay a whole month in Brighton, if she wished. And 
they would start the next day. She had been through 
a great strain. It was no joke to see a ghost, he under- 
stood that. They ought to have known better than to 
take a house that had a ghost in it. And then, as tact- 
fully as he could, the old boy came around to his point 
that it might be just as well to close Ipping House and 
— and give the ghost a rest. 
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Eleanor's eyes narrowed dangerously as she watched 
him from her lace pillow. 

"Qose Ipping House?" she repeated in a cold, even 
tone. "Do you realize what you are saying?" 

Hiram took off his glasses and polished them with 
his handkerchief, first blowing on them deliberately. 

"Sure I do ; that's why I'm sayin' it. If we shut this 
house we can fire the servants, all of 'em; then, when 
we come back we can get new ones, half as many and 
twice as good. Don't look at me that way, dearie. I 

hate like everything to disappoint you, but " he 

reached over and stroked her white hand tenderly, "you 
know what I said about expenses? Well, I meant it 
then and I mean it now. We've got to economize." 

"What about my relatives? Our guests?" the wife 
demanded angrily. 

"I guess your relatives '11 have to take their chances 
in a new deal, Eleanor. I'm goin' to have a little talk 
with 'em to-morrow morning. I told 'em at dinner. 
Don't worry, I ain't goin' to say a thing but what's for 
their good. Bet ye three dollars and a half, when ye 
hear my little speech " 

"Hear your speech ?" she blazed. "Do you think any- 
thing could induce me to be present while you humili- 
ate members of my family? I think it's abominable." 

"Hold on! There ain't anything humiliating in a 
little honest work." 

"Work?" she gasped. "Hiram, you don't mean — 
you're not going to put my relatives — to work?" 

Hiram shifted his legs with exasperating calmness, 
pulled at his short, gray mustache, and was about to reply, 
when Robert strolled in cheerily and went at once to 
Eleanor's bedside. 
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"How's the little mother to-night?" he asked affec- 
tionately. Whereupon, to his surprise and to Hiram's 
great discomfiture, the lady burst into a flood of tears. 

"I'm so unhappy," she wailed. "Your father is 

treating me most — unkindly and — and " her words 

were lost in hysterical sobbing. 

Whereupon Baxter stalked out of the room like a 
rumpled Newfoundland dog, leaving Bob to administer 
filial comfort and smelling salts, the result being that 
Eleanor was presently able to give her a son a tearful 
version of Hiram's iconoclastic purposes. Bob listened 
with an amused and incredulous smile. 

"Don't you know, Mother," he reasoned, "that Dad's 
bark is always worse than his bite? He won't close 
Ipping House! not a bit of it. I'll talk to him and — 
what you need is sleep, especially if you're going to 
Brighton to-morrow." 

"I suppose you're right," sighed Eleanor. "You're a 
dear boy. Bob. Send Gibson here. Tell her to bring 
a hot water bag and my suli^onal tablets. And do speak 
to your father. Tell him I can't bear it if he closes 
Ipping House." 

"I'll tell him. Good-night, little Mother. There ! It's 
going to be all right." He kissed her lovingly and stole 
out of the room. 

A few moments later young Baxter joined his father 
in the library, where the old man was frowning over 
important papers that he had brought up from town 
with him that evening. Things were going badly, the 
news from America was most unsatisfactory, and the 
father and son, weary and troubled, sat discussing it 
until long after midnight. 

"There's some deviltry behind all this," declared the 
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grizzled old fellow^ pounding his fist on the table. 
"There's crooked work in this copper campaign. Why, 
that Henderson outfit seems to know what we're 
doing every day, just as if they had eyes in this room. 

I tell you there's a leak, Bob, but '* he glowered 

about the spacious walls under his heavy, black brows. 

"Are you sure of this new secretary?" whispered the 
son. 

Hiram's eyes softened, as they rested on the winding 
stair. "Am I sure of her? Sure of herf" Then with 
a chuckle : "Say, what do you think of my new secre- 
tary?" 

Bob answered quite seriously: "She seems to be a 
nice girl, but she's too pretty." 

"Think so?" 

"I don't believe in very pretty girls for business posi- 
tions." 

"Don't, eh ? Well, you can take it from me, my boy, 
that this partic'lar pretty girl is all right." 

Bob glanced at his watch, then rose and stretched 
himself. 

"Half-past two! We can't do any more to-night. 
Dad. By the way," he suddenly remembered his prom- 
ise to his mother, "you're not thinking of closing Ipping 
House?" 

Hiram was silent a moment, then, slipping his thumbs 
into the arm-holes of his waistcoat, he spoke with a 
wise drawl. 

"Bob, after you've been married a while you'll find 
that a man thinks a lot o' things and then, when his 
wife gets at him with the water-works, why he just 
takes it out in thinkin'." 

"Then Ipping House stays open — ^just as it is." 
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''There may be some modifications in the 'just as it 
is* part of it, but — ^well, yes, Ipping House stays open." 

"Fm glad of that. And the relatives? You're not 
really going to put the relatives to work, are you?" 

Hiram closed his jaws with a vigorous snap. "Am 
I? You just show up in this library to-morrow morning 
right after breakfast and watch me give the English 
aristocracy a little of Hiram Baxter's first aid to -the 
injured. Good-night, Son." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE PARABLE OF THE COCOANUT PIE 

THERE was fluttering anticipation among the rel- 
atives as they gathered in the breakfast room 
the next morning and dallied with broiled kid- 
neys and anchovy toast while awaiting Baxter's sum- 
mons. \Vhich came presently when Hiram, red-faced 
and genial of visage, opened the door. 

"If you folks don't mind," he said, "I wish you'd 
join me in the library for a little friendly talk." 

At last the g^eat moment had come, and, one by one, 
the relatives passed through the hall into the room be- 
yond, each showing in face and manner an overbubbling 
delight at the thought of the benefits they expected to 
receive from Cousin Hiram. And, one by one, they 
seated themselves in the stiff, high-backed chairs that 
were ranged along the wall. Baxter settled himself on 
the comer of the davenport and faced them. His eyes 
were cheerful, his smile was cordial; there was not the 
least indication of what was coming. 

"Make yourselves comfortable, friends," began Hi- 
ram. "I've got a few things to say, and ye might as 
well take it easy." 

There was a shifting of positions, a little expectant 
coughing, and then, just as Baxter was about to begin, 
Harriet Merle prodded Horatio, who was staring ab- 
sentmindedly before him. 
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"Horatio 1" she whispered. 

The curate came to himself with a start, blinked rap- 
idly behind his glasses, and then, remembering the duty 
his wife had put upon him, rose solemnly to his feet 
and, in his most clerical manner, addressed Hiram 
Baxter. 

''Ahem! Mr. Baxter! In the name of the relatives 
gathered here, allow me to extend to you our most cor- 
dial welcome on this occasion of your return to Eng- 
land, together with the expression of our gratitude for 
your large and unfailing generosity in the past and — er 
—ahem!" 

"Hear, hear!" applauded Lionel. 

But Hiram lifted a hand for silence. "One moment. 
Brother Horatio," he drawled. "Before ye wind up yer 
speech, ye^d better let me make a few remaiics. Ye 
may want to change yer peroration." 

"How delightful!" murmured Harriet. 

"Go on, Cousin Hiram," urged Kate. 

"Hear, hear!" repeated Lionel. 

"Ahem!" coughed the curate and sat down. 

"I've called you people in here," continued Baxter, 
"to tell ye something that I've been thinkin' about fer 
quite a while. We're goin' to Brighton to-day, Eleanor 
and me, fer a couple o' weeks — ^this ghost business has 
broke Eleanor up a good deal — ^and I want to get this 
thing off my chest before I leave. Yer all good friends 
o' mine and yer all more or less in hard luck. Seems 
like things naturally go wrong with ye — it's been so fer 
years, ever since I've had the honor o' belongin' to this 
family. Well, a man hates to see his wife's relations 
suffer and I've tried to do what I could, but — I'm here 
to tell ye now that I don't feel as if I've ever done the 
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right thing by ye. No, sir. All these years I've tried 
to help ye out of yer troubles, but I've never turned the 
trick." 

*'Oh, I say!" protested Lionel. 

"You've been splendid," Kate declared. 

"We wouldn't have you any different, dear G)usin 
Hiram," beamed Harriet. 

Baxter paused a moment and adjusted his spectacles. 
"Think I'm a pretty good feller, don't ye? Well, yer 
wrong. Look at my friend, Fitz-Brown, my wife's 
second cousin once removed. Up to his ears in debt — 
always has been. Ain't that a shame! My wife's sec- 
ond cousin once removed!" 

The old boy leaned forward earnestly, his big, strong 
chin on his big, strong hand and in his kindly, homely 
way addressed the gentleman in question who was pull- 
ing fiercely at his yellow mustache. 

"Now, friend Lionel, I'm.goin' to show ye how yc 
can always have money enough and never have any 
more debts or bother." 

This roused the monocled one to genuine enthusiasm. 
I say, I'll be awfully pleased," he responded. 

I'll do it. And I'm goin' to show you," Hiram Bax- 
ter turned sharply to the curate, "how you can cure 
that tired feelin' and hold a preachin' job for more'n 
five consecutive minutes." 

"Oh, thank you, sir," murmured Horatio. 

"And I'm goin' to show you ladies how to be happy. 
Yes, sir. Trouble with you is yer bored to death. That's 
why ye want to go kitin' around to Monte Carlo and 
Jerusalem. I'll fix it so ye can't ever be bored." 

*1 wish you could," laughed Kate. 

"My dear Q)untess," reproved Harriet, "if G)usin 
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Hiram agrees to do a thing you can depend upon him 
absolutely." 

'It ain't necessary to go into dietails, but each one 
of you knows what yeVe had from me straight and r^- 
ular every year for the last five years. It makes quite 
a total, ten thousand pounds or more, fifty thousand dol- 
lars that I've spent tryin' to get you people on yer feet, 
and I ain't ever been able to do it. Each year yer in 
worsc'n the year before, and it's all my fault. Want to 
know why? Because I've been tryin' to help ye on the 
European plan, which ain't worth shucks; but I've had 
my eyes opened, and now I'm goin' to change and help 
ye on the good old-fashioned American plan, warranted 
never to fail." 

''Yesr 

"Tell us!" 

"Please tell us!" 

"Hear, hear !" buzzed the eager chorus. 

Then came the first intimation of the truth, slowly and 
smilingly delivered, but bringing shattering disillusion, 
nevertheless, to the trusting relatives: "The American 
plan of helpin' people consists in showin' 'em how they 
can help themselves." 

The effect came gradually in a movement of general 
surprise and consternation. 

"Oh, I say I" 

''But " 



"You don't mean — you surely don't mean " 

"Tell ye exactly what I mean. Yer all nice people, 
but ye've been trained wrong. Your idea is to sit in the 
sunshine and let somebody shake plums into yer lap, 
which is all right if ye can find a feller to do it, but 
I'm tired o' shakin' plums and the tree's pretty well 
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skinned, so " Here he turned to the countess and 

Harriet with his most ingratiating smile: "Ladies, I 
^want to ask you a question. Suppose you were on a 
desert island and were gettin' terribly hungry, and sup- 
pose ye looked up and saw some nice, ripe cocoanuts 
waitin' to be picked. You'd say to yourselves : 'Them 
cocoanuts look awful good,' and ye'd ring like fury 
for the butler and the maid to come and pick 'em and 
make 'em into cocoanut pies. But the butler and the 
maid wouldn't show up, because yer on a desert island 
— ^uninhabited. See? So after a while ye'd get tired 

o' ringin' and ye'd say to the countess " here he 

beamed on Mrs. Merle, " 'Countess,' ye'd say, 'it ain't 
according to Hoyle fer ladies to climb cocoanut trees, 
but this is a case of hustle or starve, so we'll flip up a 
cent to see which one of us tx)osts the other into them 
branches.' " 

"Never," declared the curate's wife, scandalized. 

"Yes, yc would I" pursued Hiram. "And before night 
ye'd be eatin' the finest cocoanut pie ye ever tasted, 
for " he paused and then added with his most im- 
pressive drawl: 'Take it from me, ladies, there ain't 
no pie in the world like a self-made pie." 

This statement was received in silence, in thin-lipped, 
despairing silence. Slowly but surely the relatives were 
beginning to get dear Cousin Hiram's idea. 

Ahem ! Mr. Baxter !" coughed Horatio, rising again. 
In the name of the relatives gathered here, allow me 
to thank you for the beautiful — shall I say touching — 
parable of the cocoanut pie. I think, however, that I 
voice the desire of the relatives gathered here in asking 
yott to make your ideas a little clearer in their — shall I 
say in their immediate application?" 
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"All right, Brother Horatio," smiled Hiram, as the 
curate resumed his seat. "Fll come down to cases. 
We're members o' the same family and we've got to 
stand together." 

"Ah!" approved Harriet. 

"Just now it happens that I need your help. Fve 
got big resources, but Tm in a hard campaign. IVe 
got my back to the wall fighting for my life and — ^wcll, 
we'll come through all right and you'll benefit with 
me, but for a while we've got to cut down on expenses 
and— er — ^you peoplell have to — er " 

The bolt was about to fall, the words were on Hiram's 
lips : "You people'U have to do some work," but as he 
looked into the faces before him, pathetic, incredulous, 
the old fellow weakened. "You people'U have to— er— 
give this thing your — er — serious consideration," he sub- 
stituted. 

But the countess understood, and, with a little laug^ 
and a shrug of her shapely shoulders, she came straight 
to the point. "You mean we'll have to— have to- 
work?" 

Hiram nodded slowly. 

"Understand, there's no hurry about this. I want to 
treat ye right. I want to help ye. I want to see ycr 
faces bright and yer needs provided for, but I can tell 
ye this, from a long experience, that the thing in my 
life that's made me happiest is the honest work I've 
done. Remember, things go on here in Ipping House 
just the same, whatever you folks decide. If ye can't 
think of anything practical to do, why, never mind. 
I'll stand by ye as well as I can ; but if ye could think 
o' something that yer fitted to do and could put ycr 
heart in, why it would solve your problems and it'd 
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Ive mine. You'll be sore on me for a while, like 

that sputters and kicks and swallers a quart of 

ivhen you chuck him in a pond to learn him to 

iet's face was a study in horror. "Good heavens, 

not going to—" 

ick us in a pond? Eh, what?" gasped Lionel. 

no. I mean work is like swimmin'. Ye hate it 

t learn how and then yer crazy about it. Why, 

Dple'll feel just fine when ye've cut out this bluff 

ke business. Do ye know what a little useful 

do? It'll make men and women of ye." 

what work can we do?" protested the count- 

y good point, that," echoed Lionel. 

m reflected a moment. 

iippose there are things you folks could do, if 

1 to, plenty o' things. Maybe I'm mistaken, 

it's a crazy idea, but " 

suddenly the curate spoke. "I think Mr. Bax* 
[uite right," he began in a low tone vibrant with 

-atio!" glared Mrs. Merle, but the little man 
ler calmly. 

dear, I beg you not to interrupt." Then, tum- 
the master of the house : "Speaking for myself," 
tinned, "and not for the relatives gathered here, 
to say that, in view of your great past kindness, 
ir Mr. Baxter, I feel that you are justified, fully 
1, in asking us to help you meet the serious and, 
dope, temporary difficulties that beset you. And 
1 remind the relatives gathered here of King Solo- 
t)eautif ul and impressive words : 'Whoso keepeth 
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the fig trees shall eat the fruit thereof, and whoso wait* 
eth on his master shall be honored.' '' 

There was a moment of uncomfortable silence. Dis* 
approving as they were, and bitterly disappointed, the 
relatives, in spite of themselves, were impressed by a 
certain unsuspected moral strength in this gentle at* 
terance. 

"King Solomon cert'ly knew his business," approved 
Hiram, as much surprised as the others at this turn 
of affairs. 

"And I beg to suggest," proceeded Merle, appeal- 
ing to the astonished group, "as the least important 
and the least worthy person here, yet one who has sin- 
cerely at heart the welfare of all, I venture to suggest 
that, before any hasty words are spoken or any irrev- 
ocable action is taken by the relatives gathered here, 
I would suggest, I say, that the relatives withdraw to 
their rooms or elsewhere for a little — er — thought and 
— shall I say self-examination?" 

"Good idea ! Fine idea !" nodded Baxter, and a mo- 
ment later, with a quizzical look in his cheery blue eyes, 
he watched the relatives file out silently, one by one, a 
mighty sore bunch, he reflected, mouths down and noses 
up, Horatio going last and bowing respectfully to Hiram 
as he closed the door behind him. 

For some moments the old man sat in the comer of 
the davenport, smiling at this latest development. Who 
would have thought of it? The Reverend Merle a 
champion of honest labor ! Standin' up like a little ban- 
tam rooster against them relatives! 

Presently Bob entered, eager for news. 

"Well ?' inquired the son. 

"Bob," drawled the big fellow, "I'll bet ye four dd- 
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lars and a quarter King Solomon wrote them proverbs 
o' his after he'd been worked by relatives. Say, with 
a thousand wives he must have had an everlasting lot 
of 'em !" 

An hour later the luggage cart appeared for the three 
larg^e boxes, the two steamer trunks and the assort- 
ment of Gladstone bags, hold-alls, and dress-suit cases 
that EUeanor had caused to be packed for their brief and 
shnple sojourn in Brighton. Some of these things, it is 
true, belonged to Betty, whose services were required by 
Mr. Baxter, and who now appeared, ready for the jour- 
ney, a radiant summer vision all in white except for a 
bunch of pansies at her waist and a graceful, pale-blue 
plume in the wide-brimmed straw hat that becomingly 
shaded her eyes. 

The car drew up at the door, coughing and sputtering, 
with Bob Baxter at the wheel. Hiram sat in front be- 
side his son, Eleanor and Betty on the seat behind. And, 
just as they were starting, Kate Qendennin tripped down 
the steps and, declining to squeeze in among the bags 
and bundles, leaped lightly upon the footboard at Bob's 
side and remained there, despite Eleanor's protest, all 
the way to the station. 

Poor Betty! There was a moment's delay in start- 
ing the train, after the guard had given the signal and 
dammed the doors, and the banished secretary, looking 
backward through the window, caught a glimpse of the 
departing motor as it rounded the nasturtium bed. Kate 
was on the front seat next to Bob, and they both looked 
back, the countess laughing and waving her hand. Then 
the car turned a wooded comer, and that was the last 
picture — ^Katc and Bob together, close together, gliding 
swiftly, perhaps slowly, through those leaf-arched lanes 
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and delicious lonesome glades of the forest. They had 
taken the longer way home, but there was time enough 
— there was not the slightest need for Kate and Bob 
to hurry. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE FOUR POTTLES 

KATE and Harriet went straight to their bed- 
rooms, Harriet to rehearse her part in the forth- 
coming scene with Horatio; Kate, in an angry 
fever, to ring for Gibson to pack her boxes without a 
moment's delay. She rang several times before a house- 
maid appeared and informed her ladyship that Gibson 
was nowhere to be found. There was a suppressed 
eagerness about the girl, as if she had something further 
to disclose, something unusual, but Kate did not ques- 
tion her, and she left the room, closing the door reluc- 
tantly behind her. 

On the table near the bed lay a yellow, paper-backed 
book, open and face downward, in unseemly straddle, 
as Kate had left it the day before to keep the place. 
It was a collection of stories by a new French author. 
She picked it up and began slowly turning the pages. 

Still readinjg, she sat down on the bed. In a little 
while she lifted her feet and lay back without taking 
her eyes from the book. Half an hour later the yellow 
book lay on the floor where Kate had flung it. How 
could anyone write such trash! 

Alone in her room Harriet waited for Horatio. Since 
the tragedy of the afternoon before, the husband and 
wife had scarcely spoken, and Harriet* welcomed a storm 
to relieve the charged atmosphere. She was ready with 
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her opening speech and she knew what Horatio must 
inevitably reply, and she had prepared a crushing re- 
joinder. But Horatio did not come. 

In the mournful exodus from the library the gentle 
curate had been the last, holding the door open for the 
others, and, after softly closing it behind him, with- 
out lifting his eyes from the ground, he had passed, un- 
seeing and unseen, through the hall and out into the 
sunlit garden. 

Scarcely noticing and caring not at all where he went, 
Horatio found himself in the lane, and now, while Har- 
riet listened in vain for his shuffling steps on the stair, 
the curate wafs a good mile and a half away in the very 
heart of the Millbrook woods. He had followed at ran- 
dom any path that offered; if there were a choice, 
taking the one with the darkling look that might lead 
to the witches' hut or the cave of the gnomes. 

And now, when he was beginning to feel the creepy 
joy of being lost, that he had never quite outgrown, the 
curate came suddenly upon a bright grassy hollow 
among the dark trees, guarded from view on all sides 
by high ferns. The dark old beeches gathered round it 
and stretched their great elbows over it as if to keep 
its existence secret from all the world but one little girl. 
Even the sun, who was invited everywhere, was only 
allowed to take furtive peeps through the green fingers 
of the jealous old beeches. It was as if they said : "Go 
away I This little golden maid is all the sunshine we 
need, thank you!" For there, in a green velvet chair 
formed by the twisting mossy root of an immense beech 
tree, sat An Petronia. 

The curate stood still in the shadow among the tall 
ferns, fearing to startle her. She was listening with 
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shut eyes and parted lips. Twice through the green 
solitude sounded the long, intensely solemn note of a 
wood thrush, then it was gone, leaving behind it an 
echo-haunted stillness. 

An Petronia opened her eyes and caught sight of 
the curate. 

"Daddy Merle!" she called to him. "Did you hear 
the thrush ? I wonder what he said, Daddy Merle ?" 

"He said, 'I wonder who that little girl is that sits 
all alone by herself in my private wood ? " intoned the 
curate. "Aren't you afraid of getting lost?" he said, 
as he descended the ferny slope to where she sat. 

"I isn't tested. I tan't det tested. I has four Pot- 
tles." 

She pointed to four dolls, in various stages of dilapi- 
dation, sitting stiffly in a row in front of her, their eight 
feet immersed in a trickle of water that seemed to come 
from nowhere and disappeared magically among the 
ferns, chuckling to itself at the success of its vanishing 
tridc. 

"Dear me," said Merle, inspecting the dolls with a 
pibfound show of interest, "I had no idea you had so 
many children. What are their names?" he inquired. 

"They're not children," said An Petronia, "they're 
Pottles. Their names are Maffew, Mart, Loot, and this 
one," she picked up the least favored in appearance of 
the four, "this one is Don." She caressed him tenderly. 
It was plain that Don was the one she loved best, per- 
haps because of his great misfortune. Don was head- 
less. 

''He had real hair once, but I tested his head," An 
Petronia sighed deeply. "I wish I had all the Pottles, 
Daddy Merle." 
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"Then there are more?" asked the curate, won- 
dering whither the child's strange fancy was leading 
her. 

"Of torse there is. I had a picture of them. Don't 
you know the twelve Pottles, Daddy Merle?" She 
opened her blue eyes in pained surprise at the woeful 
ignorance of this otherwise perfect old gentleman. 

Then a great light burst upon Horatio Merle. "Why, 
to be sure, my dear! Of course I know the twelve 
apos — I should say Pottles. I have known the twelve 
Pottles ever since I can remember, my child. Dear me! 
dear me !" His face fairly beamed with pleasure at this 
lucky intuition. The curate's happiness at having rein- 
stated himself in the estimation of his little friend was 
only equaled by An Petronia's joy at the recovery of her 
so nearly lost ideal. 

"I just knew you knew. Daddy Merle!" she cried, 
and pressed her little palms together in an ecstasy of 
childish delight. 

"But aren't you afraid they'll catch cold?" said the 
curate presently, in a tone of proper concern, as An 
Petronia was returning the headless John to his place 
beside Matthew, Mark, and Luke, who still sat stoically 
with their feet in the water. 

She shook her head gravely, almost reprovingly. 
"Oh, no! The Pottles is having their feet washed. 
They tan't tach told." Then, after a moment of pon- 
dering: "Would you like to see the picture, Daddv 
Merle?" 

Before he could answer she had jumped up and disap- 
peared behind the great beech tree. She had only been 
gone a moment when out of the stillness came a small 
voice: "Tum and see my little house. Daddy Merle!" 
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It was the voice of An Petronia, but strangely muffled 
and far away. 

Full of curiosity, Merle scrambled to his feet and 
peered round the tree. An Petronia was nowhere to 
be seen. What had become of her? Another step and 
the mystery was explained. 

Between two of the buttresslike roots on the other 
side of the ancient beech was a dark fissure extending 
from the ground upward for three or four feet and 
just wide enough to form a doorway for little An Pe- 
tronia. A practical woodman viewing the hollow tree 
that An Petronia called her "little house" would have 
had no thought beyond the loss of so many cubic feet 
of good timber and whether the tree was worth chop- 
ping down. To the gentle curate waiting in the green 
silence, here was a mag^c door through which at any 
moment might issue a laughing faun or a wistful dryad. 
As for Brother Beech, after all the only one vitally 
concerned, there was no tree specialist to tell him (for 
a substantial consideration) that he had only a very few 
years more to live and must avoid strong sunshine as 
much as possible and give up rain in excess, and above 
all be careful not to expose himself unnecessarily to the 
September blasts. And so the reckless little leaves in 
their gold-green finery laughed and sang and danced 
and feasted stmimer after summer just as if they were 
going to live forever and there were no such things as 
September gales. 

From the inside of the tree came small, whispery, 
squirrel-like noises, and presently through the moss- 
rimmed opening stretched the hand of An Petronia, 
holding out a faded green, oblong package, bulging with 
papers and tied with white tape. 
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"Please, Daddy Mferle, will you hold it for me?" 

Relieved of their burden, the hands disappeared. 
Merle examined the package with interest. It was the 
back of an old exercise book converted into a port- 
folio and was full of papers. He turned it over curi- 
ously. On the other side was a white label. The curate 
smiled as he read the inscription in childish capitals, 
"The Misforchins of Reginal," by An Petronia Pottle. 

An Petronia's novel! It so happened that this was 
the first time Merle had beheld the little novelist's auto- 
graph. "What a funny way to spell Anne!" he said 
half-aloud. 

"That's the way I always spell it. Daddy Merle." He 
started at the sound of An Petronia's voice. He had 
not heard her as she slipped out of the tree. Now she 
was standing close beside him and in her hands was 
something small wrapped in white tissue paper. 

There was a timid challenge in the child's voice, the 
first hint of the future conflict between artist and critic. 

" 'An' is the very first word in my spelling-book," she 
hurried on, "A N — an. It's the same name, Daddy 
Merle, only in the speller it's An Apple and I'm An 
Pottle." 

There was no disputing such logic as this, accom- 
panied as it was by a rainy look that must be instantly 
kissed away from An Petronia's wide blue eyes. 

"My dear," he said, and if the truth must be told 
there was a hint of rain in the curate's own eyes, "An 
is your very own name and the way you spell it is the 
sweetest and dearest way in all the world, and you must 
never spell it any other way," which was the first, last 
and only concession to the "Dire Heresy of Spelling 
Reform" ever made by the Reverend Horatio Merle. 
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They were seated once more on the soft moss by the 
side of the four evangelists, who greeted them with un- 
diminished apostolic serenity. An Petronia had undone 
the tape that bound her portfolio and was turning over 
the contents, pieces of paper in various sizes, from half 
sheets of note to torn scraps of wrapping paper, cov- 
ered on both sides with the large, irregular handwriting 
of the budding novelist. By her side sat the curate, his 
gray head bent over the picture which An Petronia, after 
unfolding its tissue paper wrappings, had with hero- 
ically suppressed misgivings intrusted to his hands. 
It was her most precious possession, a photograph in 
a tarnished gilt frame from a painting of Christ wash- 
ing the feet of the apostles. Below the picture was 
printed a text from the Gospel of Saint John, xiii., 15 : 

FOR I HAVE GIVEN YOU AN 
EXAMPLE, THAT YE SHOULD 
DO AS I HAVE DONE TO 
YOU. 

The curate stared at the familiar words. Once he 
had preached a sermon from that very text. He smiled 
sadly as he recalled that sermon. 

"What do these words mean?" he had asked. "Gnild 
it be possible they were ever meant to be obeyed liter- 
ally ? Was it not rather a piece of oriental symbolism, a 
parable without words teaching the lesson of hu- 
mility " If only he had ended his discourse 

there. If some angel of discretion had barred the way 
to that fateful peroration; "Not the mock humility of 
the imperial blasphemer who once a year descends from 
his throne to wash the feet of twelve disinfected beg- 
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gars " How should he, Horatio Merk, 

have known that the crotchety old Rector of Deepmold 
not only had decided views on the sanctity of kings, 
but was a relation by marriage of a certain quasi-ecclesi- 
astical person in high favor in the Austrian Emperor's 
household ? 

"You would have said it just the same, Horatio T 
Harriet had declared in a burst of indignant tears as 
she crumpled up the rector's letter accepting Horatio's 
resignation. Perhaps he would — ^who knows? 

Merle sighed regretfully as he thought of that cosy 
little cottage at Deepmold — ^the little terrace with the 
mossy steps — his rose garden, where he used to smoke 
his pipe (smoking destroyed the pernicious aphidae) and 
think about his sermon. There was an old sundial on 
the terrace and round its stone dial Horatio had chis- 
elled with his own hands a verse of Omar Khayyam : 



"The moving finger ^writes and, having writ. 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Cam lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it" 

Somewhere deep down in Horatio Merle was a soul 
stratum of fatalism, not the wine-instilled bravado of 
Omar; rather the inspired fatalism of one who said: 
"Take no thought of the morrow." 

And now, in the afternoon silence of the woods, the 
curate pondered on the fate that had seemed to shape 
his ends so unprofitably. Was there ever anyone in the 
world less fitted to be a clergyman than he? 

Why has the silence of the summer woods been so 
often likened to the silence of a cathedral ? They have 
nothing in common. The silence of the cathedral is the 
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of great stones frozen together by Fear. The 
of the woods is the stillness of innumerable 

> blended, as all the colors of the rainbow are 
d, into the white light which is invisible. 

ddy Merle, how do you spell enjoyed?" An Pe- 
looked up from her writing, 
spelled it for her slowly and she said it after 

ank you, Daddy Merle." 

in he found himself staring at the picture of the 

;s. It fascinated him. It seemed to Merle as if 

winter's self were speaking to him across the 

ies. 

they look as if they were acting a play, these 
len that I have painted? Has the spirit of Qiris- 

so changed that the sacred commands of the 
r must be explained away with strange words? 
he flock strayed so far that the shepherd's crook 
)me to be only a symbol and the shears of the 
r a metaphor and the sheepf old a figure of speech ? 
I painted my picture in vain?" 
I now the printed words of the text before him 
d to speak aloud, to call to him: 
r I have given you an example, that ye should 
I have done to you." 

re was no mistake about the meaning. It was a 
and, a command to be obeyed literally. If the 
1 thought otherwise, then he must part company 
he church. He could not serve two masters. He 
ade his choice, he would obey the call. The hum- 
le service he found to do, the more gladly would 

> it. Was not that what Hiram Baxter himself 
ried to tell them in his homely way? "It will 
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make men and women of you/' that's what he had 
said. Hiram Baxter was right. 

And then a great resolve formed itself in the heart 
of Horatio Merle. He would take Hiram Baxter at 
his word, he would tell him he wanted to work. He 
was willing to do an3rthing so long as it was work, so 
long as it was helpful. He had been blind, and in his 
blindness he had tried to lead others as blind as him- 
self. 

"I have lost my way/' he said aloud. He had risen 
to his feet and stood with head bowed and hands ex- 
tended in an attitude that would have been theatrical if 
it had not been so utterly unconscious. 

"You isn't losted, Daddy Merle." He felt the clasp 
of her little hand. "Tum with me, I know the way." 

Together they walked through the high ferns, in some 
places over An Petronia's head, and through dim, wind- 
ing woodland passages and secret stairways of mossy 
rocks behind the tapestry of ivy and convolvulus known 
only to An Petronia, until they came out on the Mill- 
brook lane just in time to see the last flicker of sunlight 
through the hawthorn hedge. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE DESERT ISLAND 

HE night before the departure of the Baxters for 
Brighton the spectacle of a huge pile of packed 
boxes and the report that the family were flee- 
"om the doomed mansion, never to return, had 
I a fresh outbreak of hysterical panic among the 
ling servants. And scarcely was the car out of 
bearing the Baxter party to the station when a 
ition from the servants' hall, hatted, coated and 
agged and headed by Parker, waited on Mrs. 
, as the senior representative of the family, and 
ler that they were very sorry, but nothing would 
; them to spend another hour in the house. Only 
f consideration for poor Mrs. Baxter had they 
led until her departure. 

the first time in her life Harriet, confronted by 
lergency, totally lost the power of speech. When 
yth she recovered her breath and words were ready 
V, she found herself alone ; the deputation had left 
►om, closing the door quietly behind itself. 
f an hour later the station-master at Ippingford 
oned to say that two servants who had arrived on 
irly train from London, on learning, at the station, 
Luse of the vacancy they were required to fill, had 
the first train back to town. 
Harriet put up the receiver, she heard the dimin- 
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ishing hish of wheels on the damp gravel outside. The 
sound died away and a sudden quiet came upon Ipping 
House, a stillness that smote Harriet's nerves like the 
stillness that awakens the passengers on an ocean liner 
when the engines stop working in the night. To tell 
the truth, the situation was much the same, for with 
the exception of Anton, the chauffeur, Hester, the new 
sewing girl, and Mrs. Pottle at the lodge, there was not 
a single servant left at Ipping House. 

"What will Horatio say?" thought Harriet. 

To Harriet's utter amazement, Horatio, when told 
what had happened, remained perfectly calm; he even 
smiled. She stared at him open-mouthed. 

"Horatio! Have you heard a single word I've been 
telling you?" 

"Yes, my dear." 

"Is that all you have to say?" She spoke sharply. 

Horatio was removing his galoshes, muddy from a 
long walk. This operation had to be performed stand- 
ing, as the only two chairs in the room were occupied, 
one by the agitated Harriet, the other by the slumbering 
Martin Luther. 

As the curate looked up, clasping one foot in his two 
hands and hopping absurdly on the other to keep his 
balance, he resembled some fantastic bird of the crane 
family. At any other time Harriet might have smiled; 
now she was too angary. Her white pompadour bristled 
and her eyes blinked rapidly as if making ready to leap 
at him. 

"It is incomprehensible," he said at length, after de- 
positing the galoshes neatly beneath Martin Luther's 
chair. "It is incomprehensible, my dear, in this age of 
aeroplanes and cinematographs and popular education, 
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It anyone should still believe in supernatural phe- 

cnena. 

Dniy by shutting her lips tightly and gripping the 

DS of her chair did Harriet restrain herself from 

ilent interruption. When she spoke it was an ex- 

iskm. 

^Horatio! are you crazy? Don't you understand? 

ere isn't a servant in this house. There's no one to 

dc our luncheon, and, if there were, there is no one 

serve it, no one to do anything, and you stand there 

d talk about aeroplanes I" 

There was a quiet about Horatio that, exasperating 

it was, s(Mnehow disconcerted Harriet. She watched 
n silently, resentfully, as he picked up the cushion 

which Martin Luther was reposing and deposited it 
rcfully on the floor without waking the cat. Sleepily 
nscious of the proximity of a sympathetic hand, Mar- 
i Luther stretched his paws and extended his neck to 

scratched, then curled up to sleep again without hav- 
^ once opened his eyes. 

Seating himself in the cushionless chair, Horatio 
med his head against its tall straight back. "No 
e to serve, no one to do anything." He was echoing 
arriet's words; his eyes were resting on hers, yet his 
oughts were far away, fixed on something invisible 

Harriet, a faded picture in a tarnished g^lt frame. 
A dim, arched room, a group of uncouth, dark-haired 
tn seated sideways about a long table on which were 
-angely fashioned tankards and curious goblets. At 
e feet of one of these men was One who kneeled upon 
e stone floor. His eyes were sorrowful. His smooth 
ir fell heavily about his bent shoulders and, above 
is bowed head, there wavered a thin pale circle of 
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blue-white light And this One who kneeled upon the 
stone floor was washing the feet of that other who was 
seated at the table. 

There was a look in her husband's face that carried 
Harriet's thoughts far away from the present, back to 
the first time she had seen that lode and believed that 
Horatio was different from any other man, believed that, 
with her at his side, he was destined to do great things 
and to help make the world a wonderful place. And 
what had he done? What had she done? Who was to 
blame for the failure, for the poverty, for the pitiful de- 
pendence? She wondered what was to become of them. 
How could they stay on here after the way Cousin Hiram 
had talked ? To be sure, Cousin Eleanor had been kind- 
ness itself. She had kissed her quite tearfully that morn- 
ing and hoped she and Horatio would stay with them as 
long as they kept the house open. She had even hinted 
at their visiting them in New York. 

The sound of a motor below coming round the drive 
brought Harriet to her feet. She ran to the window. 

"It's Cousin Robert and Kate Qendennin," she ex- 
claimed. "They ought to have been back hours ago. 
Robert will make everything all right. I will speak 
to him at once about getting servants." 

She moved quickly and was already half out of the 
room when the sound of Horatio's voice halted her like 
an electric shock. 

"Harriet !" 

There was a tone in Horatio's voice that drew Har- 
riet back into the room as if by physical force. 

"What is it, Horatio? You frightened me." She 
pressed the palm of her hand against her side. 

He was standing before her; and the pinkness had 
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gone out of his face. He took her hand and led her 
gently back to the chair. 

"Sit down, Harriet." He seated himself in the other 
chair. "I'm sorry I frightened you, love, but you must 
not speak to Robert Baxter about the servants." 

"Why not, Horatio?" 

"Because— because " He looked at her dumbly, 

his underlip shook and tears came into his eyes. Har- 
riet began to be really frightened. What had hap- 
pened? Why didn't he speak? 

"Harriet," he went on at last, "I implore you not to 
speak to Mr. Baxter. I beseech you to do nothing in 
this matter." 

"But Horatio!" 

"I mean it, Harriet. What has happened in this house 
to-day is an answer to my prayer." 

"You're going mad, Horatio!" She tried to rise, but 
he drew her gently back. 

"If you do anything, Harriet, if you do not leave 
things as they are now in this house, it will be as if 
Christ came to the door and you slammed the door in 
His face." 

He was terribly in earnest, his voice was steady and 
his blue eyes met hers calmly ; in them shone a light she 
had loved him for in the long gone days — a light that 
rarely visited them now. 

"Do you mean," she asked at length, "that you want 
us to do without any servants?" 

He put his answer in the form of a question. 

"Harriet, do you remember the happiest year of our 
life, when we had no servant at all except the char- 
woman who came once a week, when you made the 
beds and the bread and washed the dishes and I dried 
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them, when you were the cook and four housemaids 
in one and I was the butler and the footman and the 
man of all work ? I opened the bottle of wine when wc 
had one; I made the fires, except when the coal bill was 
overdue and there weren't any fires to make ; I was the 
boots, too, and I cleaned the knives and polished our 
two or three bits of silver. And, when I'd nothing else 
to do, I wrote my sermons." 

The color came into Harriet's face and her eyes shone 
at the recollection. 

"You generally composed your sermon on the way 
to church. How you used to frighten me, Horatio! 
I thought every service would be your last! Do you 
remember the first time I locked you up on a Saturday 
morning to write your sermon?" she added, smiling. 

"You can laugh about it now, but it was no laughing 
matter at the time," said Horatio. ''I made up my mind 
I would open the Bible at random and take the first 
text my eye fell upon — and what a text it was ! 'Can'st 
thou draw out leviathan with an hook?' Do you re- 
member?" 

"It was the best sermon you ever wrote," said Harriet, 
warming to the remembrance, "though perhaps, dear, 
it was a mistake to dwell on the impossibility of a 
whale's swallowing anything larger than a sardine." 

"Well, it is true, isn't it ?" argued Horatio. 

"That's what you told the vicar when he took you 
to task for it after the service," laughed Harriet, "and 
what was it he said?" 

Horatio puckered his face into a frown. "He in- 
formed me, Harriet, that it was the business of a curate 
to preach the Gospel and not to lecture on natural his- 
tory." 
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The curate rose and held out his hand. "Come on, 
Harriet." He drew her to him and put his arm round 
her affectionately. **Let's play we're back in the old 
stone cottage at Chale, and you go down into the larder 
and see if there's anything for lunch and Til go into the 
dining-room and lay the cloth." 

For answer Harriet, conscious of the moisture in her 
eyes, gave Horatio a swift sidelong peck which was to 
a kiss what the shorthand symbol is to a written word, 
and, together, they descended the echoing stairs of the 
deserted house. 

In the meantime Robert Baxter and Kate Qendennin, 
returning from the railway station by what the Reverend 
Horatio Merle might have called a short cut of about 
twenty miles, took no account of the flight of time. Now 
they raced madly down a narrow lane whose hawthorn 
hedges interlaced thickly overhead. Now, as the road 
passed between thrush-haunted woods, they went very 
sk>wly, sometimes standing still for minutes at a time 
to listen to the notes of the wood birds. Once when 
a spotted fawn trotted out of the thicket and ambled 
in front of the motor, they went at half speed for nearly 
a mile before the frightened creature decided to take 
to the woods again. 

In the last four or five days Kate had seen a good 
deal of Bob, since her confession to Lionel on the Mill- 
brook links, and she had not over-estimated her powers. 
Each day he sought her company more eagerly, and 
while at first she had, without appearing to do so, given 
him opportunities, now, as far as could be, with a young 
man who had to give a part of his time to business in 
London, his movements had come to be coincidental with 
her own. 
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But Kate knew that the time had come when she must, 
to put it baldly, either take him or leave him. She had 
told Lionel that she was going to marry Robert Baxter. 
That, however, was several days ago. Then her de- 
cision was not irrevocable. Now, as she sat beside 
Robert Baxter in the motor, Kate realized that any 
day, any hour, any moment it might become irrevoc- 
able. 

She spoke suddenly. "We'd better be hurrying," she 
said. "It's getting late. I'm getting hungry, aren't 
your 

On the way home Kate kept him busy with the high 
speed lever, declaring that if they weren't back inside 
of half an hour she would certainly starve to death. In 
less than ten minutes Bob had passed the golf links, 
and in three minutes more they were whizzing through 
the lodge gates. 

Kate felt it the moment they entered the house. 

'What is it?" she asked, looking round curiously. 

'What's what?" said Bob, as he followed her into 
the hall. 

"It's so beastly quiet — there's something wrong. I 
wonder where Lionel is," she said. 

They passed into the library. Kate pulled a bell, CHice, 
twice, and once again. No one answered. 

"Perhaps it didn't ring," suggested Bob. 

They tried one in the conservatory, and getting no 
response, they descended to the regions of the kitchen 
to see what was the matter. With the exception of 
Martin Luther, fast asleep on a seat by the range, there 
was not a living soul to be found anywhere. 

Bob took out his cigarette case, and Kate seated her- 
self on the dresser, with her feet on a chair. 
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"We're marooned!" she said; the words came out of 
a violet smoke-cloud. 

"Looks like it/' said Bob as he lighted his cigarette 
from hers. 

"I say, can you cook ?" asked the voice from the cloud. 

"I can make a Welsh rarebit." 

"Well, I'll thank you not to." Kate volplaned from her 
perch on the dresser. "Let's see what there is. There's 
sure to be something cold, and, if there are eggs enough, 
I'll make an omelette a mile wide." 

There were cold meats of various kinds, also cold 
boiled potatoes. These Kate cut up and placed in a 
frying pan, while Bob made a fire in the range, and, 
under Kate's direction, put the plates and dishes for the 
omelette and the potatoes in the oven to warm. 

When everything was ready, Kate sent Bob upstairs 
to set the table and ring the gong for luncheon. As he 
hurried through the servants' corridor he met Mrs. 
Merle. 

"Oh, Mr. Baxter !" she cried. "Did you ever see any- 
thing like it ! I am just going down to see if I can find 
an3rthing for lunch." 

Bob smiled sweetly as he held the door open and 
ushered Mrs. Merle into the kitchen. 

"Well, I never!" exclaimed Harriet when she had 
recovered from the first shock of surprise at seeing Kate. 
"If I'd known sooner I might have been some help. 
My husband is laying the cloth." 

"Splendid!" answered Kate, as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world. "Now, Bob, you can help us 
with the trays." 

Bob led the way with a large tray on which were a 
cold ham and a platter of sliced cold chicken. Kate 
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carried the cmielette and a ''sweet" she had made at the 
last minute of fried bread and strawberry jam. Mrs. 
Merle brought up the rear with the dish of fried pota- 
toes and a jar of potted shrimps. 

Horatio had just finished setting the table when the 
procession of three entered the dining room. His back 
was turned. He was making a last round, massaging 
with gentle finger tips the few remaining wrinkles in 
the white cloth. 

In an instantaneous conspiracy of silence they watched 
him as he slowly circumnavigated the snow and crystal 
continent. Arrived at the antipodes, Horatio looked up 
quietly and met the eyes in the doorway. As they looked 
at him a change came over his face. He stood very 
straight, looking almost tall. It was happening, the 
miracle he had prayed fori 

"For I have given you an example that ye should do 
as I have done to you." 

Perhaps they didn't know it. Perhaps they thought 
it was all a joke. But he knew better. It was part of 
the Great Design, just as the departure of the frightened 
servants were part of the same Design. 

Here they came, laughing, joking, but all lending a 
hand, all serving. Some one was crying : "Hooray for 
the new butler ! Speech ! Speech !" It was Lionel Fitz- 
Brown. Returning from a ramble on the moor at the 
last minute, he had seen what was up, and, not wishing 
to be out of it, had dashed into the kitchen garden and 
returned, the flushed and joyous bearer of an egregious 
lettuce on a lordly dish. 

All tongues were loosed now as they followed each 
other into the dining rocmi and deposited their viands on 
the table. 
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There was a sudden hush. All were seated but Har- 
riet and Horatio. Harriet went quickly to her accus- 
tomed place and sat down. Only the Reverend Horatio 
Merle remained standing. The curate had always said 
grace at Ipping House, sounding forth the stereotyped 
words with a certain glib solemnity as if he was repeat- 
ing a worn out social formula. Now on his lowered face 
there was a deep reverence, and his clasped hands were 
joined in real supplication. 

"For what we are about to receive may the Lord 
make us truly thankful." There was a tremor iti his 
voice, but it held out to the end. 

With still lowered head Horatio moved to the head of 
die table, and, standing by the side of Mr. Robert Baxter, 
lifted the cover from Kate Qendennin's omelette and 
placed it on the sideboard. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 

LONG established usage on desert islands has or- 
dered that the first duty of the shipwrecked, 
after locating the crystal spring and ascertaining 
that the cocoanuts are ripe and the mango (or bread 
fruit tree) abounds, is to signal for help. Accordingly, 
at this first meal after the desolation of Ipping House 
the sole topic of conversation concerned ways and means 
of obtaining new servants without delay. But die Merles 
took no part in the discussion. 

From the outset the Reverend Horatio's domestic min- 
istrations had been accepted, in the picnickian spirit of 
the occasion, as the whim of an eccentric parson and 
quickly forgotten by all but Harriet in the absorbing 
topic of the moment. 

Harriet watched him now as he moved quietly to and 
fro, carrying the large silver platter, bending gravely 
as he held it in turn for each of the chatterers at the 
table. "Heathens" she reflected bitterly. **They are 
raging about menials, heedless that they are being served 
by an angel !" 

A rare partisan was Harriet Merle. With her on his 
side, Horatio might well liken himself to a hero of old 
armed with an invincible spear. Harriet gloried in op- 
position, and it was only when opposing forces were equal 
that there was any doubt in her husband's mind which 
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side she would take. At such times something totally 
unexpected, weighing with the infinitesimal preponder- 
ance of a hair, would sway the balance. So it had been 
this morning when Horatio had spoken of long ago days 
and the look of long ago had shone in Horatio's eyes. 

An hour before, if the priestly Ezekiel himself had 
appeared to the curate's wife and prophesied that she 
would soon be abetting her husband in this, the maddest 
of his mad ideas, Harriet would in all probability have 
shown the presentient son of Buzi to the door. (Hiram 
Baxter would have told him he was talking through his 
halo.) Yet now that very thing was actually happening, 
and the strangest part of it was that it did not seem 
strange to her. 

As Horatio stood, with his back to the room, occupied 
with things on the sideboard, there was to Harriet some- 
thing solemnly familiar about his attitude, his quiet move- 
ments. Nor was the good churchwoman shocked when 
she realized what it recalled to her mind. It was but an 
added proof, if such were needed, that to Horatio this 
was indeed a ritual, and no common service he was per- 
forming. 

At last, it seemed an age to Harriet, every one had 
been served. The Spanish omelette, a martyr to its own 
perfection was no more. Robert Baxter, after paying 
the highest compliment possible for a mere man to pay 
to a Spanish omelette, rose from the table and, deputing 
the countess to act with Mrs. Merle in the matter of 
engaging servants, excused himself on the plea of letters 
that must catch the afternoon post. 

A moment later Horatio, steeling himself against Har- 
riet's imploring glance and the appeal of his untouched 
plate, left the room. As one on the brink of a joumey^ 
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the thought of food repelled him. Also he remembered 
that Martin Luther had not breakfasted. He would 
come back later and help Harriet clear away the things. 

Kate had lighted a cigarette and was leaning back in 
her chair watching the sinuous veil dance of the dissolv- 
ing vapor. Lionel's whole being was concentrated on the 
ordeal by fire of a perfecto bequeathed to him by the 
departing Robert. 

"By Jove! Where's Mr. Merle?" he asked. 

The countess, immediately alert, gave a quick glance 
round the table. ''Go after him, Lionel. He's bad 
nothing to eat I" she cried. 

Lionel pushed back his chair and strode out of the 
room. Some minutes passed before he returned, entering 
by the French window from the conservatory. He 
looked flustered. 

''I can't find him anywhere," he said quickly, in answer 
to exclamations from Harriet and Kate. ''I've looked 
all over the beastly house and I'm blest if I know where 
he can have got to." 

"He must have gone out," suggested the countess. 

"That's the first thing I thought of. He hadn't two 
minutes' start of me, and I ran all round the house." 

'Did you go to the lodge ?" queried Harriet. 

Tes, I went there twice. No one has been through 
the gate since this morning. By the way," he added, 
"Mrs. Pottle says she'll come around and see what she 
can do to help, she and that girl she has there, jolly 

looking girl,— eyes like a — ^like a fox terrior " He 

stopped abruptly. Kate and Harriet had not waited fox 
particulars about the Storm girl's eyes — the one was 
speeding toward the kitchen, the other was already hali 
way up stairs. 
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Search as they would, the Reverend Horatio was no- 
vhere to be found and his black wideawake hat was 
Bussing! 

"Horatio never went out like that without speaking 
i) me/' lamented Harriet. 

The afternoon hours dragged by and when dinner 
lime came Horatio was still absent. The long oak dining 
■able had been reduced to the comparatively small circle 
Df its primordial unit. The curtains had not been drawn 
ind, through the tall windows at the end of the room, 
the ghost of the departed day stared solemnly at the 
candles that were usurping its place. But the candles 
only shrugged their flames superciliously — ^their silver 
candelabra had once belonged to Charles I. "Anyway," 
they reflected, "it's better to be a live candle than a dead 
sun!" A remark which, to be strictly truthful, was not 
original, having been handed down in the candle family 
for generations. 

The continued absence of the beloved curate cast a 
damper on the spirits of the diners and made conversa- 
tion a burden. Even the all important servant question 
Was for the time being forgotten. 

"I don't see why we're worrying so," said Kate, after 
a longer pause than usual. "He's probably lost his way 
in the woods and is trying to find his way home by that 
ridiculous compass on his watch chain; he showed it to 
me once." She smiled at the recollection. "It has no 
more sense of direction than poor, dear Mr. Merle him- 
self has. I give you my word the wretched thing never 
pointed twice to the same place. The dear man likes 
nothing better than to get lost in the woods. He told 
ne so himself," she added, but her voice belied the 
)ptimism of her words. 
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In the silence that followed Hester Storm entered 
bearing a chocolate blanc-mange, a dark, marble-like 
edifice of mortuary design imbedded in a snowdrift of 
whipped cream. 

"By Jove, Kate!" cried Lionel, eager to change the 
subject, "is that the thing you were making when yoa 
chucked me out of the kitchen this afternoon?" 

Kate was assaulting the quaking montunent with a 
desperate spoon. "It's Mr. Merle's favorite pudding," 
she said shortly. 

Lionel subsided. What was the use ? No matter what 
topic was started, it invariably led to Merle. 

The fate of the chocolate blanc-mange hung in the 
balance for a brief moment. If to eat it would seem to 
be a slight to the curate, to leave it would be 
a slight to the countess. The outcome was a com- 
promise in which the honors and the blanc-mange were 
evenly divided. 

Hester was glad when the meal drew to a close. Wait- 
ing on the table had been a nerve racking experience for 
her. Only the thought that she' might pick up some 
chance clue as to the golf bag's whereabouts had nerved 
her to the undertaking. 

Now it was over and nothing had come of it — ^not a 
single word about golf or golf bags. All the talk had 
been about the old parson who was late for dinner. 
Probably he had fallen into another mole trap or caught 
his whiskers in a bramble bush ! 

Hester was startled from these irreverent reflections 
by the utterance of the very word she had been listening 
for. The coffee cup she was in the act of handing to 
the countess shook perilously on its tiny saucer. 

"A golf bag is a funny thing for a secretary to be 
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carting about," Robert Baxter was saying, "but there it 
was, and the day Mother borrowed it " 

"By Jove !" interrupted Lionel, checking his half-raised 
arm. "That's where the old boy went !" 

He drained his cup quickly and put it down. It was 
coming out in exasperating driblets like a magazine story 
and Hester, suddenly busy at the sideboard, waited 
breathlessly for the next instalment. 

"I heard Miss Thompson call out to him from the 
motor," went on Lionel, "just as they were starting this 
morning, that if he cared to get her golf bag he could 
use the clubs all he wanted." 

There was another maddening pause. Hester had 
reached the limit of her endurance; she couldn't go on 
rearranging the silver on the sideboard forever. She 
had an insane impulse to shriek. Then, suddenly, the 
suspense was over. Robert supplied the missing link. 

"Cousin Horatio could hardly get lost on his way to 
the club house," he reflected, pushing back his chair as 
Kate started to rise, "but Til run round in the car and 
inquire if he was there this afternoon. Why don't you 
have a look round the lake?" he turned to Lionel. 

They passed into the hall and out through the front 
door. It was almost dark. Through the moist, warm air 
came the scent of pale night flowers dimly white against 
the dark ivy. 

"I must be off," said Bob, "or the golf club will be 
shut. Any one want to go along?" 

"I don't think Mrs. Merle should be left alone," said 
Kate. "Ill try to make her eat something." 

Bob started toward the garage as the other two re- 
entered the dark house. None of the hall lamps had 
been lighted. In the dining room the candles were bum- 
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ing low, their impish flames casting jerky shadows oo 
the disordered table. The empty chairs, pushed bade, 
had the unquiet stillness of arrested movement. Kate 
shivered. 

"Get some candles," she said. "Quick before these go 
out !" 

On the table was the depressing litter of stained coffee 
cups, together with sundry plates and glasses overlooked 
by Hester. The countess began gathering the plates and 
cups together and piling them on the sideboard. Liond 
watched her in silence. Now only the cloth remained. 

"Take the other end," she commanded. 

Lionel obeyed and together they folded it into its 
original creases. 

"I say, Kate," he said presently. "What about ser- 
vants — did you telephone?" 

The countess was leaving the room to ''rout out Mrs. 
Merle," as she expressed it. She stopped short and came 
back to Lionel. There was a look on her face that 
startled him. 

"No," she said at length, "I haven't telephoned. I 
haven't done a thing about it, and what's more, Lionel, 
I don't believe I will." 

"Kate I Do you mean that?" 

It was her turn to be startled. She had expected con- 
sternation, at the very least disapproval. Lionel's tone 
was one of joyous relief. 

"By Jove, Kate, if that's the way you feel, then I 
know I'm right. I've been turning it over in my mind 
ever since this morning," he went on eagerly, "and when 
I heard the servants had all bolted I said to myself: 
'Now's the chance to show that old blighter Baxter that 
an English Johnny who dates back to the Conqueror — 
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and all that rot — is just as good, when it comes to the 
scratch, as a self-made American who's only just in- 
vented himself and thinks he's the only Johnny on earth 
that ever did an honest day's work." 

As he paused for breath his face became suddenly 
luminous with a new idea. "I say I This must be what 
the old boy calls 'chucking us into a pond.' " 

'*Lionel! You don't mean — ^you can't mean that he 
dismissed the servants himself?" 

"Who? Old Baxter? Not he! He doesn't know a 
thing about it, that I'll swear to, but " 

"But what?" 

Lionel hesitated, then went on quickly. ''I got a tip 
jresterday, and if it wasn't straight from the horse's 
mouth it was jolly well the next thing to it" 

"Well?" 

He leaned forward and lowered his voice. "If it 
hadn't been for us four relatives being here Cousin Hiram 
would have shut up the house when they went to 
Brighton." 

For a moment there was dead silence. Then Lionel 
went on. 'That means the old boy really is in a tight 
place, otherwise he'd never have thought of it — ^and, 
by Jove, Kate, I'd like to do something to help him if 
it's only picking cabbages or — blacking boots — there's 
something I can do." Lionel's face shone with a joyous 
recollection. "Once I blacked the boots of six people for 
two weeks." 

"You did!" Kate laughed incredulously. 

Lionel nodded. "A caravan party in Devonshire, two 
married women, one flapper just out of school, two hus- 
bands, another chap and me. The flapper was the 
hardest '' 
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"The hardest?*' 

'*! mean her boots. I couldn't get my hand into them 
— ^had to hold 'em by the heel." 

*That settles it !" decided the countess. "It's perfectly 
simple. We'll go on just as we are. Tm cook, you're 
kitchen boy and boots, and cousin Harriet can be up- 
stairs girl." Kate laughed nervously, then, suddenly her 
whole manner changed. "Lionel," she said, "I want to 
tell you something. Ever since luncheon I have been 
haunted by the picture of that darling old man waiting 
on the table. There was something in his face that went 
right through me — I can't tell you what it was, but 
every time I looked at him I wanted to run and put my 
arms round his neck and have a good cry. I never fdt 
like such a good for nothing rotter in my life. And 
when I looked up and found he'd gone " She stopped 



speaking and got up quickly. "There I I must go to 
Mrs. Merle." 

Lionel struck his repeater. "By Jove I It's nine 
o'clock I I must go to the lake." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
MARTIN LUTHER 

ALL this time Harriet remained in her room, pac- 
ing up and down the floor, pausing at every 
^ sound to listen at the window. Perched on 
he window-sill, Martin Luther mewed insistently, his 
ead pressed against the leaded glass. Why did he mew 
ike that ? 

Suddenly it seemed to Harriet that Martin Luther 
ad been mewing for an infinite period of time. She 
pened the window, and the cat, half way through, hesi- 
ated, as if considering whether it was really advisable 
3 go out, after all. Then, sliding softly downward to 
tie roof of the conservatory he disappeared round the 
ngle of the house. 

Where had the cat gone? Harriet had an inherent 
version to cats, her toleration of Martin Luther being 

strong testimonial to her love for Horatio, but she 
tad moments of believing, as he did, that cats possess 

fearful knowledge not shared by men. Why had Mar- 
in Luther acted so strangely? Where had he gone? 

It was terribly quiet now, and, as the curate's wife 
urned away from the window the darkness of the room, 
leepened by contrast, filled her with sudden panic. She 
lurried from the house, and her groping flight was like 
he progress of a nightmare. 

Out of doors the dew-cooled air pressed Harriet's 
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forehead like the hand of a nurse. The velvet blending 
of darkness and light, silence and sound, was infinity 
soothing. To and fro she paced the darkening lawn, 
each time venturing a little further. Behind the lodge 
it was quite black under the cedars. Out in the lane 
the shadows were terrifying. 

The hours passed. 

Some one was coming. Harriet listened fearfallyi 
leaning back against the steep bank among the pungent 
ferns, her heart beating painfully. As the steps came 
nearer and she recognized Lionel, her relief from the 
terror of a strange man turned to despair. Horatio was 
not with him. 

"Lionel, is that you?" 

At the sudden apparition of Harriet Lionel stopped 
short, and, turning at the same instant, almost lost Us 
balance. A small, dark object fell to the ground, some- 
thing he had been carrying under his arm. Harriet 
clutched his wrist. 

"What's that?" 

Without answering Lionel picked up from the ground 
what seemed like a piece of the darkness. 

"You'd better take my arm, Mrs. Merle, the road's 
quite rough here." He offered his arm with an awk- 
ward movement. 
- "What is it? What have you got there?" 

She snatched the thing from under his arm; she 
needed no one to tell her whose it was, this soft, Mack 
felt hat. 

"Where did you get it? It's wet — it's dripping wctT 

He felt her nails in his wrist. 

•-I— I found it— I found it " 

"Where ? Where did you find it ?" she shrieked. 
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"By the lake," faltered Lionel. 

The curate's wife neither fainted nor lost her head. 
Her fingers relaxed and she became strangely, terribly 
calm. 

"A lantern — quick I There's one at the lodge." 

Lionel had to run to keep pace with her. 

They found the little gothic house quite dark and the 
door locked. Their knocking brought no response. The 
only sign of life was Martin Luther, whose plaintive 
cries, louder every second, indicated that he was running 
to meet them. 

"Try the back door," said Harriet. "We must get a 
lantern." 

Lionel plunged through the blackness of the rhodo- 
dendrons, not stopping to find the path. Harriet, lean- 
ing against the door, kept up a ceaseless pounding on 
the iron knocker. Martin Luther continued to mew. 

Never before had the curate's wife heard a cat mew 
in that way — short, sharp cries, changing to long, mourn- 
ful wails as he pushed against her in the dark or clawed 
at her dress. Then his voice died awa> as with an 
incredible rushing noise he dashed down the steps and 
across the g^vel, only to return the next moment with 
the same sound of scrambling feet and flying pebbles. 

At last her ear caught the swish of parted bushes and 
the tread of human feet, and Lionel's voice came from 
close by. 

"If s locked." 
Try the windows." 

'They're all fastened. What's that ?" he cried. 
It's the cat," gasped Harriet. "He's going mad — 
we can't wait." Her words seemed to force their way 
between heartbeats. 
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Lionel guided her down the scarcely visible steps, and 
together they started up the drive. Martin Ludier 
trotted between, rubbing against one and the other in 
turn. His plaintive mew had given place to an excited, 
cooing tremolo. Suddenly from somewhere at the r^ 
came again the sharp, wailing cries they had heard at 
first. 

They stood stock still, and as they barkened the same 
strange impulse came to them both. Without a word 
they turned sharply from the gravel, and, mounting the 
soft turf of the bank, scrambled through the laurel bashes 
and ran in the direction of the sound. 

It was a forlorn hope, but they followed it, followed 
it desperately. Now the mewing sounded near, now 
faint and far off. At one time they lost it altogether, 
then, all at once, it seemed to come from somewhere 
below their feet. 

"I say ! Look out !" cried Lionel, catching Harriet's 
arm. "You nearly went over !" 

They were standing close to the edge of a dark 
declivity, in reality not very steep, yet of sufficient depth 
to be dangerous to any one coming upon it unawares. 
This last remnant of the ancient moat, for such it was, 
lay only a few yaras from the oldest wing of the house, 
yet so artfully was it screened on two sides by dense 
shrubbery and on the third by a crumbling, ivy-covered 
wall, once part of the old tower, that its presence was 
known to only two people at Ipping House — ^the curate 
and little An Petronia. 

Harriet, straining her ears, became suddenly con- 
scious that Martin Luther had stopped mewing! And, 
as she listened fearfully there came a faint, pulsating 
sound, vibrant, velvety, the most comfortable of nature's 
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voices, whose very name is the synonym for curled con- 
tentment; Martin Luther was purring! 

Whereupon there crept into Harriet's heart the dawn 
of hope she had thought gone forever. And presently 
there came, seemingly from the very center of the earth, 
a familiar voice, faint but lifelike: 

"Poor pussy ! Poor old puss ! Good Martin Luther !'* 

"Horatio !" she screamed at the top of h^r voice. 

Once more came the voice of Horatio, this time a 
little louder: "Is that you, my dear?" 

"Of course it's me! How can you ask? Where are 
you, Horatio? What are you doing? Are you hurt? 
Why don't you speak?" 

"I'm all right, my dear," was the faint yet cheerful 
response, "but I can't get out — the door's locked." 

The door? What did he mean? A door out there 
in the open park ? 

Harriet was seized by a new terror. Horatio's mind 
was unhinged. He had always been eccentric, not a bit 
like other people — and now — now it had come ! 

In her sudden access of woe Harriet Merle did the 
nearest thing to fainting she knew. She sat down. That 
is to say, Harriet started to sit down. The invisible 
precipice at her feet and the law of gravitation did the 
rest. 

As the curate's wife half slid, half rolled down the 
steep, grassy incline her ear, keyed to the highest pitch 
of dreadful expectancy, caught the sotmd of a scratch- 
ing match. Lionel was striking a light. 

"Wait, Lionel !" she screamed with all the breath she 
had to spare, and even as she did so her indecorous 
revolutions ceased gently on the level turf at the bottom 
of the incline. 
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In an instant she was on her feet and had shaken 
her disordered plumage into the hen-like seemliness b^ 
fitting a curate's wife. 

"Now strike a match, Lionel !" she called. 

Then it was that Lionel performed a deed of heroism 
that only an Englishman can appreciate. Unopened in 
his pocket, just as it had come in that morning's mail 
was the last number of a sporting journal known a< 
The Pink Un, so called from the roseate tint of the 
paper, attributed by the fanciful to an inherent sense 
of shame in the pages themselves in no wise shared b} 
their editors. This was the only thing in the way ol 
paper Lionel could find in his pockets, and his mate! 
box was almost empty. 

Without a moment's hesitation he unfolded the pre 
cious sheet, and, tearing page after page into remorse 
less strips, folded them quickly into long spills. Then 
striking a match, with the utmost care, he lighted th< 
first of his paper torches. 

The flame leaped up, and Harriet saw that she stooc 
in a glassy, bath-shaped hollow, at least two heads highe: 
than herself, but how long it was impossible to say 
Lionel quickly joined her, lighting a fresh torch as b 
came, and giving her the remainder of the precious pape 
to hold in reserve. 

As they moved forward cautiously the darkness ii 
front of them resolved itself into a glistening barrier o 
ivy extending straight upward into the immense black 
ness above. This, as Harriet afterward learned, wa 
the other side of the ivy-covered ruin whose forgotte 
origin had been a perpetual source of speculation t 
Horatio and herself ever since they came to Ippinj 
House. 
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'lloratiol" she cried, pressing her face against the 
damp leaves. She heard his familiar little cough. 

"My dear Harriet, there must be a heavy dew. I 
hope you remembered your galoshes." His voice seemed 
to come from the depths of the ivy. 

Reassuring as it was, the curate's calmness, his very 
solicitude was indescribably irritating to the overwrought 
nerves of his wife. 

"How can you talk like that," she cried, "after all I've 
been through, Horatio, thinking you were drowned in 
the lake — and you sit there like a — ^like a mole and talk 
about galoshes !" 

Suddenly her hand, pushing through a foot's thick- 
ness of ivy, encountered cold stone. Her anger turned 
instantly to fear. 

"Where are you, Horatio? Why don't you come out? 
You must come out! Oh, I can't bear it!" she sobbed 
convulsively. 

"My dear Harriet," began Horatio — ^but he got no fur- 
ther. Whatever consolation the gentle curate had to 
offer was cut short by a joyful shout from Lionel. 

"By Jove! I've found the door!" His cry was ac- 
companied by a sound of rustling leaves. 

As Lionel forced his way through the ivy tangle his 
paper torch went out. Lighting a fresh one at the 
sacrifice of a precious match, he found himself in a 
low, chimney-like chamber about the width of his out- 
spread arms, half buried in earth and smelling of de- 
cayed wood and fungus. The damp stone sides slanted 
sharply inward to where, scarcely a yard away, gray 
with mould and studded with rusty iron bolts, loomed 
the upper half of an ancient wooden door. Only one 
hinge, huge, rusty, and fantastically wrought, was visible 
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above the earth. Curled close against the door, blinking 
yellowly and purring like an automobile, sat Martin 
Luther. 

Again the torch went out, but Lionel had seen enough. 
The door opened inward, that is to say, away from 
him, and in the grotesque scrollwork of the great hinge 
were three empty nail holes, leaving only two entire 
nails. 

He leaned forward and spoke in a low voice. 

"Is the ground clear on your side, Mr. Merle? The 
beastly door opens inward, you know." 

**You don't say,'* came from the curate. "It's pitch 
dark here. I have a candle, a perfectly splendid candle, 
but no matches." 

"I have some perfectly splendid matches and no 
candle," laughed Lionel. 

Merle joined in the laugh, and Harriet wondered, fear- 
fully, if the two men had gone mad. 

A minute later a crash of rending wood and cringing 
metal caused her heart to stand still. At the same in- 
stant came a triumphant shout from Lionel and a sound 
of Horatio's voice close by, and, before she fully realized 
what had happened, Harriet Merle was sobbing, laugh- 
ing, and scolding in her husband's arms. 

Lionel had kicked in the door. 

Martin Luther led the way back, his tail at the proud 
perpendicular of conscious rectitude. He had done a 
good evening's work and that, too, under most trying 
conditions. Human beings, he reflected, were all very 
well in their way — unquestionably they had their uses, 
at times they were even necessary (when one falls into 
a canal, for instance), but their deplorable ignorance of 
mewing, beyond such elementary phrases as "Please give 
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me milk," or "Oblige me by opening this door," 
ccessively annoying. 

lel had raced ahead to carry the joyful news to 
»untess. Tucked safely away in his pocket was 
lant, snatched from the burning of the sinful pink 
aper, not, it is to be feared, the portion least de- 
y of fiery punishment. 

! now Horatio, arriving at the bank which Harriet 
ascended with such unpremeditated energy a short 
efore, placed the candle upon the ground to assist 
fe up the steep incline. Here his eye fell upon 
long piece of paper lying on the g^ass close to 
ndle-stick and glistening in the yellow light. As 
ked it up the word "Reginal" caught his eye. It 
page of An Petronia's novel, the "Misforchins of 
il." The curate put the paper in his pocket to 
to the little girl, and, in another minute, he had 
ten all about it. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE MISSING PAGE 

ROBERT BAXTER was the first to hear the good 
news, and, being a young man of few words, 
he lighted a candle and made straight for the 
wine cellar. In a few moments he returned empty 
handed. 

"It's mighty funny," he said to Lionel. "There was 
a whole case last week — all but one quart, and it's dis- 
appeared, case and all! And what's more, that '66 
brandy is gone, too. I'm certain there were at least half 
a dozen left. What do you make of it?" 

Lionel tugged at his mustache. 

"Well, if you ask me, old chap, I don't mind telling 
you I never did like the cut of Parker's sidewhiskers." 

"Parker!" exclaimed Bob. "It doesn't seem possible. 
You never saw such references as he brought. There 
were two bishops and a prime minister. It's queer, 
though," he added, as he relocked the cellar door. 

At the supper table, much to the Storm girl's relief, 
her services were not required. There were no more 
secrets to be learned and to-morrow she would offer to 
call at the club for the golf bag. No, that would look 
suspicious — well, she would think out a plan, she would 
manage it some way. 

In a great chair at Horatio's side sat little An Petronia, 
who, at the curate's request, had been allowed to join 
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le happy gathering. Clasped in her hand was a pricc- 
ss nectarine (too marvelous for human food) and her 
atchful eyes were fixed on the door fearful each mo- 
lent of the apparition of a beckoning grandmother and 
le End of Things. 

And now every one was eager to hear the curate's 
ory, all but Martin Luther, who showed not the slightest 
iterest. It was enough for him that his dear friend 
as safe and sound. What more could anybody want? 
1 recognition of his conspicuous services, Martin Luther 
id been awarded a special fish, which now existed only 
t a beautiful dream as Martin lay fast asleep in the lap 
F An Petronia. 

The curate's story did not take long to tell. When 
e walked out of the dining room this morning to 
inish so strangely, his only thought was to get out 
f doors and, snatching his hat from the antlers in the 
all, he passed quickly through the open front door, 
hen, remembering that Martin Luther had not had 
ny luncheon, he changed his mind and went straight 
> the kitchen, entering by the outside door instead of 
etuming to the house, which accounted for Lionel's 
ot seeing him. 

As Horatio was about to enter the kitchen, he was 
tartled by the sound of steps. He stood still with his 
and on the knob and listened. . Who could be in the 
itchen? Every one was upstairs in the dining room, 
very one who had any right in the house. 

He opened the door quietly. No one was there. Again 
e listened. There was somebody in the passage, the 
ark stone passage that led to the wine cellar and to 
le well room further on. Horatio tiptoed across the 
itchen and peered through the archway. There was 
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a faint yellow flicker in the gloom at the turn of die 
passage. The curate wondered what anybody could be 
doing in the well room. The servants never went near 
it. For one thing it had no window and there was 
something frightening about the black oblong of the wdl 
in the middle of the stone floor. It reminded Horatio of 
a picture by Dore in Dante's "Inferno," and, according 
to Parker (who claimed to have read it in a book) it 
was in that very well that the pious Lady Ysobd had 
been drowned. Once he had seen the Gray Lady sitting 
on the edge of the well wringing her hands and "weep- 
ing and wailing most orful." It had given him the } 
"willys" for a week. 

Keeping close to the wall, the curate crept cautiously 
along the passage. The well room door was almost 
closed. Fearful lest it should creak, he opened it slowly 
toward him, inch by inch. At this point in the story 
the curate paused to relieve his throat with a glass of 
water. 

"Weren't you frightened. Daddy Merle?" squeaked An 
Petronia, thrilling with delicious terror. 

"Yes, my dear," said Horatio. "When I opened that 
'door and saw where that light came from I am com- 
pelled to admit that I was frightened." 

Again the curate paused, this time to wipe his lips 
with the napkin. Martin Luther opened his eyes and 
yawned, stretching his fore paws straight out in front 
of him, the very image of a sleepy sphinx. "Isn't that 
story finished yet?" he mewed, then raising him- 
self slowly to his feet he stepped over the arm of An 
Petronia's chair and curled up to sleep in the curate's 
lap. 

Well, my dear?" queried Harriet impatiently. 
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'I say!" cried Lionel, "what about the light?" 

The light came from the well," replied the curate. 

Then he related how, as he stared at the well, half 
expecting to see the Gray Lady rise slowly out of its 
depths, there appeared, instead, a human hand holding — 
**What do you think it was holding?" he asked looking 
at each in turn. 

'A dagger, of course," laughed Kate. 

'A golden key," came timidly from An Petronia. 

'If it wasn't an umbrella, I give it up," said Lionel. 

'Go on I Tell us !" urged Harriet. 

Robert Baxter had just achieved a perfect smoke ring. 
He watched it soar upward and melt away, then ques- 
tioned quietly. "A bottle of champagne?" 

"My dear Mr. Baxter, that's exactly what it was," 
said the curate. 

Lionel slapped his knee vigorously. "Parker! By 
Jove I Five to one it was Parker !" 

The curate's eyes blinked with amazement. "Bless my 
soul! How did you know that?" 

"Oh, I just put two and two together," drawled Lionel, 
"and it made Parker." 

"Forttmately Parker didn't see me," continued Horatio, 
"and as he reached down for another bottle I slipped 
back into the passage and behind the door. It was a 
dreadful moment. You may not believe it, I suppose I 
was a little unstrung, but I had an uncontrollable desire 
to laugh. I pressed my hands over my mouth, but I 
fear that only made it worse — it was like new wine in 
an old bottle — I simply exploded." 

"Horatio! You didn't laugh?" exclaimed Harriet. 

"My dear Harriet, it burst through my fingers. Yon 
have often complained of my laugh, Harriet, but this 
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was much worse. It must have sounded like that stnu^ 
cry of the American natives." 

Bob looked up, puzzled. "American natives ?' 

"I take it so/' replied Horatio. '1 heard it once at 
Earl's Court at the Wild West Show. It is apparently 
produced by a rapid oscillation of the palm of the hand 
against the mouth while enunciating with great force 
the sound of the fifth vowel." 

Bob laughed uproariously. "Oh, yes, of course ! Thaf s 
the sotmd the squaws make when they go shoppii^. on 
Broadway." 

"Dear me," exclaimed the curate, "what an interesting 
custcmi I Harriet, love," he turned to his wife, "remind 
me to make a note of what Mr. Baxter has just tdd 
us about the squaws going shopping on Broadway." 

Bob's laugh took on a doubtful ring — he was never 
quite sure with Horatio whether the joke was on himself 
or on the curate. 

"Whatever it sotmded like," continued Merle, "the 
effect was most astonishing. I could see through the 
hinge-crack. Parker shot out of that well like a Jack- 
in-the-box and flew up the steps and along the passage 
as if Beelzebub himself were after him. I don't sup- 
pose he stopped this side of Ippingford." 

"Except to pick up your hat," put in Lionel. . 

"Dear me I Perhaps he did, I left it on the kitchen 
dresser. Well I hope it will be a lesson to the man." 

And now why on earth did he go back to that wretched, 
cellar? Parker's candle would have burned itself out 
in the well and the wine was safe for the time being 
anyway. It seemed to Horatio, as if some irresistible 
force had dragged him down those steps against his 
will, right to the brink of the well. There at the bottom 
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was the candle burning cheerfully among the bottles, at 
least a dozen of champagne and various others. The 
curate had no trouble in letting himself down and was 
already pondering on the best way to climb out again 
without soiling his clothes, when his attention was 
caught by a peculiarity in the construction of the well. 
Two sides and one end were built of small stones about 
six or eight inches square. The remaining end was 
quite different; there were small stones at the top and 
bottom and, in the middle, one large stone about three 
feet square. 

Horatio picked up the candle and carefully examined 
this stone. In the lower right hand comer was a half 
obliterated Latin inscription : 



N 


HL 


T NGE 


O 


NIA 


D SCE 


A 


O 


1360 



He spelled it out slowly. The first word, allowing 
for the space, could only be Nihil. The missing "A" 
of Tange was also quite evident, so was the "M" of 
Omnia. He puzzled over the last word for some time 
till the light of the candle, held a little to one side and 
very close to the stone, showed that what he had taken 
for the Jetter "I" was really the letter "D". Then it 
was easy, and now Horatio had the motto complete: 
NIHIL TANGE OMNIA DISCE it now read : "Touch 
nothing, know everything." 

When a thing sounds so utterly senseless as that, he 
reflected, it generally turns out to mean something very 
wise, especially if it is chiseled in stone. 

He held the candle close to the date: Anno 1360. 
Here was something peculiar. The last figure, the zero, 
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was cut very deep into the stone — ^much deq>er than 
any other figure or letter in the whole inscription. The 
difference was too marked to be accidental. That figure 
"nought/' he reasoned, must have some relation to the 
inscription. But what ? What was there in the inscrip- 
tion about a zero ? Then in a flash it came to him. 

Touch nothing — Learn everything. Now it was plain. 
That figure "nought" was the key to the m)rstery. It 
must be touched, pressed with the finger. The candle- 
stick shook in his hand, he set it down on the floor beside 
him. Then Horatio pressed one finger firmly on the 
center of the figure "nought" in the comer of the big 
stone. 

Nothing happened. 

He pressed harder, still harder, still with no effect. 
Then, as he relaxed the pressure, there came a sharp 
metallic twang from some hidden place, and, with a 
strangely animate whine, the stone swung slowly away 
from him revealing a dark aperture. 

Carefully guarding the flame of the candle, the curate 
stepped through the opening and found himself at the 
top of a short flight of stone steps. Before going any 
further, he placed one of the champagne bottles on the 
top step in such a way that its neck prevented the door 
from closing. 

At the foot of the steps Horatio found himself in a 
passage which, from its position, he judged must lead 
toward the ivy covered ruin that formed the outer end 
of the kitchen garden. 

In another moment he knew he was right. Directly 
overhead, at the further end of the gallery, was an 
irregular fissure scarcely a foot in width. The crack 
continued upward for a little way, and through the open- 
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ing Horatio could see far above him a mountain of 
jagged stones over which poured a torrent of ivy. 
Beyond this was a triangle of blue across which flashed 
the blackness of a bird's wing. 

As the curate was about to return, a sudden draught 
extinguished his candle. Moving cautiously, he probed 
the treacherous blackness, with outstretched hands, trust- 
ing to his sense of direction. Suddenly he stumbled 
against the steps and plunged heavily forward with his 
whole weight upon the partly open stone door. 

Through the crunch and gurgle of the decapitated 
champagne bottle and the thud of the door. Merle heard 
the sharp metallic twang of a hidden lock. 

"Go on," said the curate's wife. 

"My dear Harriet, I worked over that door in the 
pitch darkness for two blessed hours." 

"I thought you had a candle. Daddy Merle," piped 
An Petronia sleepily. 

"I had, my dear, but no matches, not a single match !" 

He pushed back his chair. 

"I say! Let's all go and kick the life out of that 
beastly door!" cried Lionel. 

The curate smiled. "I believe I shall sleep better when 
I know how it works." 

"I should think you'd excommunicate it," said Kate. 

Whereupon Martin Luther jumped to the floor and 
walked stiflly out of the room. It was exactly as if he 
said: "I consider that remark in very bad taste," and 
everybody laughed. Harriet, however, refused to coun- 
tenance such folly as going into the cellar at that time 
of the night, and as for An Petronia, the child ought 
to have been in bed hours ago I 

Ten minutes later when the Reverend Horatio Merle 
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was removing various articles from his coat pockets, 
preparatory to folding the garment for the night, he 
came across the forgotten page of An Petronia's novel 
As he glanced at it he was astonished to find, instead 
of the large childish writing he had seen there, the small 
neat hand of a grown person. It was a piece of a torn 
letter, and An Petronia had made use of the blank side. 
Nothing very surprising in that. 

He laid it down on the dressing table so that he would 
remember to give it to the little girl in the morning. 
As he did so, Horatio's eye caught a startling sentence 
written across the upper comer of the page. 

'^Remember, please, not to address me as Jenny Regan, 
but as Hester Storm." 

"Jenny Regan! Hester Storm!" he reflected. "Strange! 
What can that girl be doing with two names?" 

Then Horatio blew out the candle. 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE REVEREND HORATIO TURNS DETECTIVE 

THE first thing in the curate's thoughts the next 
morning was this perplexing fragment of a 
letter. He examined it carefully, reading, first, 
the words in An Petronia's childish scrawl written on 
what had been the blank side of a castaway sheet : 

chapter nine 
reginals mother died six months before he was bom 
and ever since Mr peabody had injoyed very dilicat 
health. 

Horatio smiled at this tragically complicated picture 
of Reginald's entrance upon the scene of life. Then 
he turned the sheet and studied what was left of the 
original letter, a letter evidently written by his protegee, 
Hester Storm. Lengthwise and crosswise of this sheet 
ran sharp creases where the letter had been folded, and 
on either side the edges were torn symmetrically, leav- 
ing half-finished words and sentences. About half the 
letter was missing. 

The letter began, "Dearest sist — " and five lines far- 
ther down the curate came upon "darling Rosalie." 
Then, after broken lines in which he made out "pull off 
something," there were six complete lines on what had 
been the last pages, that read : 
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''. . . so wonderful in the next few days that ( 
can keep straight always after this the way you want 
me to, darling, and you and I can go out west where 
the air is fine or into the Adirondacks or anywhere yoa 
like, dearest sister, and you'll never have to work any 
. . ." Then there was a blot and a tear. 

Most important of all was a postscript in the upper 
comer that read, "Remember, please, to address me as 
Hester Storm, not as Jenny Regan." 

Horatio read and reread this with absorbed interest 
He turned it this way and that, squinted at it, sniffed 
at it, rubbed his glasses, and tugged at his thin side 
whiskers, the total result being that his excitement and 
astonishment were presently at fever heat as he realized 
that he was on the verge of a momentous discovery. 
Ordinarily his conscience would have pricked the gentle 
curate at reading a letter not meant for his eyes, but 
this was an exceptional case, a matter to be immediately 
investigated for the common good. It was a critical 
moment. He was on the track of something serious, 
possibly a crime, and his mind buzzed with the possi- 
bilities held by this scrap of paper. What would a great 
detective do with such a clue? What would Horatio 
Merle do with it ? 

Tingling with a growing sense of his importance, the 
little man studied the paper again with a penetrating 
frown. An extraordinary document! A fascinating 
puzzle ! To "pull off something" was, he knew, a locu- 
tion familiar in the United States, and meaning to "make 
a coup" or to carry through a purpose ; this he had gath- 
ered from his reading of adventure stories in the cheap 
magazines. So something was to be "pulled off !" S<Mne- 
thing involving "thousands of dollars !" Something that 
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had delayed a sailing to America and brought to Ipping- 
ford this unfortunate girl, Jenny Regan, alias Hester 
Storm, on some desperate errand involving a rich reward. 
There was her plain statement, "You'll never have to 
work again!" How simple she must have thought him 
that day at the golf course! A gullible fool, believing 
every word she told him! It was pitiful! 

And straightway Horatio resolved that in the present 
emergency, he would act a sterner part; he would be 
hard as adamant and would push this investigation 
through to a relentless finish. That was clearly his duty 
in view of the peril to which he had exposed the dwellers 
at Ipping House. This girl must be baffled in her wicked 
purpose, and, having sinned, she must now suffer. 

But there was need of caution ; he must have his facts 
well in hand before making any accusation or showing 
any suspicion; in short, he must dissemble — detectives 
invariably did dissemble, and already Horatio felt him- 
self a detective. He had the analytical mind and in- 
tuitive insight, he knew it, always had known it, and, 
although these qualities had hitherto lain dormant, he 
would use them now, and by one supreme effort, he 
would not only make amends for past remissness and 
render a signal service to the Baxter household, but he 
would give himself the exhilarating joy of running down 
a real criminal. 

His first step was evidently to learn irom An Petronia 
where and when she had found this important frag- 
ment, so he went straight to the lodge and inquired for 
his little friend. Mrs. Pottle informed him, with a shrug 
of displeasure, that the child was playing somewhere 
about the grounds, and, after a careful search, the curate 
found her in the sunken gardens giving a spelling lesson 
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to a forlorn wooden dolly sprawling on a marble bendt 
An Petronia was delighted to recover the missilig 
page from her novel. Her memory about it was per- 
fectly distinct. She had picked it out of the fireplace 
in the new lady's room at the lodge. The new lady being 
Hester Storm? Yes, Hester Storm. Was An Petronia 
accustomed to use scraps of paper out of fireplaces for 
her novel? Well, yes; because she had no other paper. 
Besides, this was such a pretty shade. Didn't Daddy 
Merle think so? Daddy Merle shrewdly agreed that 
it was a pretty shade, a beautiful shade. Did An Pe- 
tronia think the new lady had any more paper like this? 
Oh, yes, a whole box full. Indeed ! Was Hester at the 
lodge now? No, she was at the big house sewing. Oh! 
Well, would An Petronia mind, for a very particular 
reason, a secret — going to Hester's room and getting 
a sheet of this pretty paper, just one sheet? 

At this suggestion the child opened her blue eyes and 
her sweet, red lips in wide astonishment, but being as- 
sured by Daddy Merle (who must know) that it was all 
right, she danced happily away, while the curate followed 
on, not quite reconciled to this necessity of setting his 
eager little friend to pilfering. Still he saw the value as 
evidence of a sheet of paper from the sewing girl's 
room, and when the youthful novelist presently returned 
with the desired article (the paper was obviously iden- 
tical), the good man merely patted the golden red curls 
with a solemn warning that not a word of their secret 
be breathed to the new lady. And he borrowed over- 
night the incriminating page from An Petronia's ro- 
mance. 

The next thing was to have a talk with Hester Storm 
herself, and here Horatio saw the importance of clever 
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management. An experienced detective would draw 
from the girl, without arousing her suspicion, as much 
damaging testimony as possible, and then, having in- 
volved her in a network of lies, he would turn suddenly 
and overwhelm her with the evidence of her own written 
words. That would be the method, the curate felt sure, 
of M. Lecoq or Mr. Sherlock Holmes, and, with a sigh 
of regret, he resigned himself to the painful necessity 
of following their example. He disliked exceedingly 
resorting to subterfuge and — er— dissimulation ; but 
there was no choice, the thing must be done and — ^very 
well, he would do it. He would be firm, he would be 
relentless, he would immediately find out what it was 
that his unworthy protegee was trying to "pull off." 

Merle's first move was to exercise his patience for an 
hour and a half, strolling about among the shrubs and 
beeches, watching for the appearance of Hester Storm. 
He knew the girl would come forth presently from the 
manor, after her task, and he planned to intercept her 
on her way to the lodge. A detective must always be 
ready to wait, so Horatio waited. 

The chiming clock in the stable tower, with pompous 
deliberation, had just sounded the third quarter after 
four o'clock when the curate espied a familiar scarlet 
cloak coming down the graveled walk. 

"Enfin !" he breathed in relief, and a moment later he 
was walking at Hester's side, marveling at the innocence 
and candor of her beautiful dark eyes. 

"My dear child," he began kindly, "I have something 
important to say to you. Would you mind strolling over 
toward the lake? I know a quiet seat where we may 
talk — shall I say without interruption?" 

The g^rl looked at him in surprise. 
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**I will do whatever you wish, sir," she said simply. 
'Tfou have been so good to me! I hope I have done 
nothing to displease you." 

"Of course not, my child, that is to say, why — er— 
of course not," he replied, remembering with difficulty 
that it was his duty to dissemble. 

They came presently to Horatio's favorite retreat by 
the lake, a low, broad bench between two friendly fir 
trees, and here, looking out over the placid surface, with 
its heavy shade lines following the shores, they had a 
memorable interview. It was characteristic of Merle that 
he chose this spot of soothing beauty, where nature 
seemed to reveal her tenderest moods, for the hard busi- 
ness of criminal investigation. 

"The point is, Hester," he began, "I have been think- 
ing over the matter of your arrival at Ipping House 
and your establishment here, and, while I have the 
deepest sympathy for you, my friend, I feel that I should 
have shown a greater interest in your family and— er — 
antecedents ; in short, I should have asked you to tell me 
a little more about yourself." 

"I'll be glad to tell you anything you want to know," 
the girl said with an air of perfect truthfulness, while 
the curate continued to marvel. 

"How did you happen t6 come to so small and unim- 
portant a place as Ippingford ? As I understand it, you 
knew no one here and — er — why did you buy a ticket 
to Ippingford?" 

"I didn't," answered Hester with ready invention. "I 
bought a ticket to York and I — I got off here because," 
she hesitated, and her eyes, wandering over the lake, 
rested on a company of swans that were drifting down 
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the cove in stately squadron. In an instant she had 
her explanation. 

'Yes?" said Merle encouragingly. 
I got off here because it was so beautiful. I wanted 
to be in the country — ^away from noise and smoke and — 
you see I've always lived in cities, and I've been unhappy 
there ; I've had no luck there, and when I saw this lake 
and the hills and green things it seemed like a voice call- 
ing me, and I — I just got off the train. I couldn't 
help it." 

There was a quiver in her voice that stirred Horatio's 
sympathy, but he hardened his heart. 

"Then you had no specific purpose in coming to Ip- 
pingford ?" 

"Oh, no I I did not even know the name of the 
town." 

"And suppose you had found no friends here, no em- 
ployment? What would you have done?" 

"I should have gone on to some other place. And I 
should never have forgotten the flowers and hedges and 
that lovely walk I took the day I met you — ^when you 
were so kind to me." 

Her sweet, low tones moved him strangely, but he kept 
to his task. 

"That was only natural, my dear, after you had come 
to my assistance. But tell me, are you contented here? 
Do you plan to stay with us, now that we have made 
a place for you ?" 

Hester looked at him sharply. How came he to put 
that question? What was he driving at? 

"Why, yes," she assured him. "I want to stay, if you 
are satisfied with me." 
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''You have no intention of going away? No thougiit 
of returning to America ?" 

"No," she said, disturbed by his persistence. '*Why 
do you ask me that?" 

"I thought perhaps your family in America— or your 
friends " 



She shook her head sadly. "I have no family. No 
friends. I am all alone." 

"You have no father or mother? No brother? No 
sister?" 

Again she shook her head. There was no particular 
reason why she should lie about Rosalie, except that her 
sister was too sacred a thing in Hester's life to be men- 
tioned lightly. And she failed to see what difference it 
could possibly make to this queer little man whether she 
said that she had a sister or had no sister. 

But it made a great difference to Horatio, for Hester's 
denial of Rosalie came as a crushing culmination to her 
other falsehoods. She had lied in declaring that she 
had no special purpose in visiting Ippingford. She had 
lied in saying she was not planning a return to America. 
And now she had lied about her sister. The moment had 
come for Merle to strike. His trap was ready, his victim 
helpless and defenseless ; he had only to touch the spring, 
or, more precisely, to produce the accusing letter. 

Horatio sat silent, looking out over the lake now 
bathed in its full summer splendor. What a glory of 
color I What a profusion of life and joy of life! The 
birds, the insects, the myriad creatures of field and wood 
and lake, all happy in their several ways! There were 
the thrushes calling I 

Horatio sighed. Why should not men and womeo 
be as carefree as these songsters of the air? Why 
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all this sadness in a world that God had made so beau- 
tiful? Why all this sorrow and sin? 

Horatio turned to the girl beside him, and there was 
a wonderful light in his eyes, the light of humility and 
spiritual love. She lifted her eyes to his, then dropped 
them, then lifted them again, then dropped them again. 
A strange thing had happened. The curate's heart was 
so filled with the spirit of kindness and pity that there 
was no resisting it, either by him or by her. His well 
planned attack and her watchful defense were alike un- 
availing against the spirit of kindness and pity ! 

Tears came suddenly into Horatio's eyes, and when he 
tried to speak there was a catch in his voice. He looked 
at this yotmg woman. God's fair creature, and it seemed 
as if he read into her soul and understood. Then he 
reached out impulsively and took her two hands in hisw 

"My poor child ! My poor child !" he murmured. 

The gentle curate was far off the track of approved 
detective procedure. He was neither master of himself 
nor of the situation. His analytical mind had failed 
him, his intuitive insight also, leaving only the treasure 
of his heart as an available asset. Quite forgotten was 
his carefully set trap! And the girl's letter! And her 
lies! Just one fact remained, that here was a soul in 
distress, a sister pilgrim on life's hard highway who 
needed succor. 

"You have suffered! You have suffered! I — I am 
sorry!" he added. 

In Hester's whole life this was a unique moment. For 
years she had broken the law and had grown skilful in 
defending herself, after the fashion of law breakers. 
Had Merle sprung his trap it is doubtful if be would 
luwe caught her. Had he challenged her with the letter 
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it is more than likely she would have fotind some way 
of explaining it. Had he pointed out her lies she would 
have saved herself by other lies. That was the sort of 
thing she knew how to do, but she had never learned 
to defend herself against love; she didn't know the an- 
swering move to pity — and when he looked at her like 
that — as Rosalie had looked — and told her he was sorry, 
why — it got right through her guard, it was more than 
she could bear, and, before either of them knew it, that 
world-old miracle, the power of simple goodness, had 
been shown again, and one more starved soul had heard 
and answered the silent voice. 

Hester's bosom began to heave, her breath came in 
quick, sharp gulps, she clenched her hands and tried to 
fight this thing that was happening, but it was too strong 
for her. 

"Wh — ^what is it?" she gasped, her eyes on him in 
desperate pleading. 

"It is God calling you, my child. It is God calling," 
the curate whispered. 

Then the storm broke in convulsive, hysterical weep- 
ing. And Horatio waited, without speaking, without 
trying to stem the flood. 

"I — I've told you what isn't true," she confessed in 
broken tones. "I have no right to be here. I — I'm no 
good," and the storm broke again. 

"Listen to me, my dear," said Merle soothingly. "Wc 
are all of us weak and sinful. I'm sure I don't know 
why, but it seems to be our fate to— 
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"Wait !" sobbed the girl. "You don't know— what I 
am. You don't know — ^what I have done." 
"I know you are sorry," he answered gently. 
"Sorry," she repeated. "Oh, yes, I'm sorry, but that 
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isn't enough. Fm going to tell you everything, and " 

"Stop I I don't want to know what you have done. I 
can help you better if I only know that you are sorry. 
Whatever your sins, they will be forgiven — ^if you ask 
God for forgiveness. You understand, my child?" 

"I— I understand." 

*lf you see any way to make amends for any wrong 
act you must take that way." 

The girl's head was bowed as if in prayer. "I will/' 
she said. 

"And in the future you must try — ^with all your heart 
and soul Say those words, my child." 

He laid his hand tenderly on her glossy black hair. 

"I will try in the future — ^with all my heart and soul/*^ 
she murmured. 

"To be honest, to be kind," he continued. * 

**To be honest, to be kind," she repeated. 

"I will ask God every day to give me strength against 
temptation." 

"I will ask God every day — ^to give me strength against 
temptation." 

"For Jesus' sake. Amen." 

"For Jesus' sake. Amen." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE QUARREL 

IN LESS than forty-eight hours after her arrival in 
Brighton, Mrs. Baxter had completely recovered 
from the shock of her midnight encounter widi 
the Gray Lady. On the afternoon of the second day die 
sat in the window of her fifth floor suite at the Metropole 
watching the fluttering, swa3ring, glittering procession 
on the promenade below, a frolic of glad colors thit 
might have sworn at each other in a ballroom ttie night 
before now mingling happily together in the golden 
urbanity of the sunshine. Some such thought must have 
formed itself in Eleanor's mind as she suddenly ex- 
claimed. ''You can really wear any color on a day like 
this !" 

Mrs. Baxter called to the maid who was moving about 
in an adjoining bedroom, "Oh, Gibson, did I bring my 
sapphire voile with the duchesse lace? Thank you— I 
was afraid it had been left." 

"And the cerise foulard? — Oh — good!" 

On the lower promenade the people looked like colored 
beads, and still further away, on the dazzling white of 
the sands, they were minute dark specks. Low against 
the blue wall of sky hung the ocean like an indigo black- 
board on which figures in white chalk wrote and rewrote 
and rubbed themselves out with magical monotony. 

The wind blowing whither it listed raised an edge of 
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the muslin curtain and drew it softly across Eleanor's 
cheek and in the ocean of femininity below her window 
a bright colored wave swelled and tossed and broke in 
lawny froth. 

"What a windy place!" Eleanor drew a deep breath 
and inwardly exulted as she recalled the lavender scented 
contents of the largest and lightest of her trunks. 

Meanwhile Betty was taking a lonely walk on the gayly 
crowded upper promenade. Her sense of desolation 
was intensified by the hubbub of voices about her, the 
laughter, the shrieks of distant bathers, the throb of a 
far off brass band, the cry of a man selling shrimps 
somewhere below. 

It would have been hard to devise a program less 
pleasing to Mr. Baxter's secretary, than this trip to 
Brighton. Ipping House was, at this moment, the one 
and only place on earth where she wished to be. At 
Ipping House she could, at least, have kept an eye on 
Kate Qendennin. There was no mistaking the coun- 
tess' designs on Bob. Betty's hatred of the countess 
was temperamental, the hatred of the tendril haired 
blonde for the straight haired blonde. 

Elizabeth Thompson clenched her fingers as she 
thought of her old playmate helpless in the toils of that 
unscrupulous woman. There was no question in Betty's 
mind about Kate's power of attraction, yet at this mo- 
ment the only thing she envied the countess was her 
unique gift for what is sometimes called ''language." 
She was sorely tempted to borrow a few tonic words 
from Kate Qendennin's vocabulary. 

There was a surprise in store for Betty on her return 
to the hotel. 

'Read that," said Eleanor, full of elation, 
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her an open telegram. "Read it aloud/' she added 
laughing, "I can't hear it too often." 

It was from Bob in London to say that his father 
was letting him off for two or three days and he would 
be with them in time for seven o'clock dinner. 

Betty read it aloud, conscious, through her lowered 
eyelids, of Eleanor Baxter's searching gaze. If Mrs. 
Baxter expected any revelation from Betty, she was dis- 
appointed. 

'Tm so glad, Mrs. Baxter; that's just the one thing 
you need," the girl said calmly and went on with ex- 
asperating inconsequence. ''It must be nearly five. Do 
you want tea?" 

"No, I don't want tea, I want Bob," pouted Eleanor 
with an imitation of baby petulance. 

"I want Bob," echoed a still small voice from the in- 
most heart of Betty, but her face betrayed nothing. 

"My dear child," said Eleanor after watching her in 
silence for a while, "I wish you would drop that non- 
sense about being a secretary. The only way I can 
keep from letting it out to Bob is by not speaking your 
name at all. If I did I should be certain to call yott 
Betty and that would be the end of it." 

Miss Thompson was sorely tempted, her resolution 
was breaking down, but pride came to her rescue. 

"Please, please don't," she entreated so earnestly that 
once again Mrs. Baxter yielded. 

Bob arrived early enough for a good half hour alone 
with his mother before dressing. Betty in her own room 
was taking an unprecedented time in the choice of a 
dinner toilet. 

"You oughtn't to look too fine for a secretary," she 
reflected to herself in the glass, and her self in the glass 
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i-cflected back rebelliously as if to say, "Oh, oughtn't I ? 
AVell, just to show you, I'll put on my frosted rose satin 
^with the silver fringe." And she did. 

Bob had less difficulty than he expected in withholding 
from his mother, as he had promised, the unusual state 
of affairs at Ipping House. Beyond a few perfunctory 
inquiries as to the welfare of the relatives, Eleanor asked 
no embarrassing questions. The mere mention of any- 
thing associated with her nocturnal adventure was dis- 
tressing to her, and she felt grateful to her son for not 
pursuing the subject. There were plenty of other things 
to talk about ; then, too, there was dinner to be ordered. 
Hitherto the meals had been sent up and the selection 
of dishes had been left to Betty, but this evening they 
were dining to music in the palmy splendor of the public 
dining room and the choice of a menu was reserved for 
the superior masculine intelligence of Robert Baxter. 

Meanwhile in her own room in another part of the 
hotel Betty was standing with her back to the mirror. 
Something had happened. A coolness had sprung up 
between Elizabeth Thompson and her reflection; they 
were no longer on speaking terms. At the very last 
minute Betty, with sudden determination, had taken off 
the Parisian masterpiece which now hung across a chair, 
a toy Niagara of shimmering rose and silver spray, while 
the bewildered chambermaid hurriedly hooked her into 
the plainest gown she possessed, a simple black chiffon 
dinner frock. 

"Quite good enough for a secretary," Betty remarked,. 

as she turned her back on the mirror. There was no 

mistake about it. Miss Thompson and her reflection were 

not on speaking terms. 

**! wonder what's keeping Betty," said Mrs. Baxter to 
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her son, as they waited for the lift in the crimson car- 
peted hall. 

She was conscious of her slip the moment she had j 
spoken. Bob was watching the slow-moving machinery 
of the lift. A moment before he had quoted a remark 
of his father's about English elevators. 

''It looks to me like you fellers use molasses instead 
of water to work your darned elevators/' Hiram had 
said, and the Britisher's patronizing, ''Oh, I say, that 
would be too expensive/' had made Eleanor laugh. 

Now at the mention of Betty's name Bob turned 
sharply. 

"Betty?" he echoed. "You don't mean to say Betty's 
here! When did she come? Why didn't you tell mc 
before?" He looked at his mother in amazement. 
"Why, what's the matter, Mother?" 

Eleanor was trying desperately to cover her confusion. 

"Did I say Betty ? How funny ! I mean Miss Thomp- 
son — Mr. Baxter's secretary — she's dressing for dinner. 
I wonder why she doesn't come," Eleanor coughed nerv- 
ously. 

Bob continued to watch her, his surprise gradually 
giving place to a strange suspicion. It was as if a men- 
tal picture puzzle were fitting itself together in his brain. 
Only one piece was lacking to make it complete. 

"What is Miss Thompson's Christian name. Mother?" 
he asked very quietly. 

"Miss Thompson's first name? — ^her Christian name? 
— ^let me see — why, it's — ^it's " Eleanor tried heroic- 
ally to fib, but it was no use. Do what she would there 
was only one name in the whole world she could think 
of. She fluttered like a caught bird, then gave it up. 
It's Betty, Bob." 
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In a flash Bob's puzzle picture was complete. "Betty 
Thompson ! Well, I have been a fool !" 

His words, addressed to the ceiling, were received 
with a solemn plaster imitation of Olympian indifference 

Not so Eleanor. "There ! I've broken my promise !" 
she cried excitedly. "I knew I would!" 

At the same instant she became aware that Betty was 
hurrying along the passage toward them. She lowered 
her voice and spoke rapidly, "You mustn't tell her you 
know it! Betty would never forgive me. Promise mc 
you won't tell — promise, Bob!" 

Bob promised with his eyes — it was too late to speak. 

Never had Miss Elizabeth Thompson looked less like 
the ugly duckling of her freckled childhood. The re- 
nunciation of her Paris finery was more than compen- 
sated for by the sparkle of her eyes and the flush of self- 
victory in her cheeks. At the last minute, partly as a 
concession to her vanquished self, partly as a precaution 
against draughts, she had thrown round her shoulders a 
web of transparent net, sparkling with embroidered flow- 
ers, effecting in her plain black frock a transformation 
that would have done credit to Cinderella's fairy god- 
mother herself. 

Breathless and apologetic Betty joined the others just 
as the elevator doors opened and Bob's dignified greet- 
ing and his mother's make-believe chidings were quickly 
submerged in the mysterious hush that descends upon 
even the most loquacious people on entering an elevator. 

A table had been reserved not too near the orchestra, 
and its highly decorated appearance, due to an over- 
liberal interpretation on the manager's part, of Bob's 
order for a centerpiece of roses and two bunches of gar- 
denias, had created a speculative interest in the little 
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party in advance of its arrival. In the language of the 
theater, it had "prepared an entrance." 

As the three took their places (amid critical feminine 
and enthusiastic masculine stares at Betty, and critical 
masculine and enthusiastic feminine stares at Bob), Mrs. 
Baxter, who had, perhaps, the least to do with the atten- 
tion they attracted, was the only one of the three who 
really enjoyed it. Betty felt a flush of annoyance, not 
so much at the attention itself — Paris had accustomed her 
to being stared at — ^but it was one thing to attract atten- 
tion and quite another to bid for it, and that monstrous 
floral centerpiece, those unnecessarily large corsage bou- 
quets, fairly clamored for notice. Her quick ear caught 
the words "Awful Americans" — "Nouveau Riche," in a 
high pitched feminine hiss close behind her, and at an- 
other table a monocled lout in faultless evening dress 
was saying in a bulky whisper, "Musical comedy, I 
fancy." Betty would like to have asked him to which 
branch of the peerage he referred, the Gaiety or the Al- 
hambra. Anyway, she was thankful she had saved her- 
self from the pink and silver Niagara. 

As for Robert Baxter, concentrate as he would on 
the amiable duties of host, he could not forget his hurt — 
perhaps only a scratch to his vanity, perhaps something 
deeper. Whenever during that uncomfortable dinner 
he looked at the lovely girl sitting opposite and thought 
of the trick she had played him, he felt the hurt afresh. He 
recalled the first and only long talk he had had with "the 
secretary" at Ipping House. What fun she must have 
had with him ! — and that letter — that fatuous letter ! His 
face burned as he thought of it. But now the tables 
were turned. He had found out her secret and she did 
not know he knew. Now was his chance to pay her 
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ck. Bob smiled in spite of himself. It was so like 
le of their childhood fights, when Betty had a tremen- 
>us secret she wouldn't tell Bob, and Bob invented a- 
[>re tremendous secret he wouldn't tell Betty. For a 
tiole afternoon, perhaps, they would not be on speak- 
g^ terms. Then there would come a crisis, followed 

an explosion, and they would say terribly personal 
ings to each other. Then all at once Betty's eyes would 
I with tears and Bob would be seized with a strange 
nsation, as if he had suddenly become an entirely dif- 
rent boy and that other boy would put his arms around 
tie Betty, and then, and then — ^yes, they would kiss 
d make friends. 

Robert Baxter looked across the table. Betty looked 
» at the same instant, and for the fraction of a second 
eir eyes became entangled, and for just that wonderful 
action of a second Robert Baxter felt the strange sen- 
tion of being the other boy. Only for an instant. 
"No," he said to himself. "She's made a fool of me 
id she's got to be sorry for it. Now I have her just 
lere she had me, and I'll make her sorry — very, very 
rry." 

Mrs. Baxter was pushing back her chair; she would 
ve her coffee and her cigarette upstairs. Eleanor had 
ver got used to the English lady's custom of smoking 
public. If Bob would take her to the elevator he might 
turn and have his cig^r in comfort at the table. Per- 
ps Miss Thompson would show him the promenade. 
Betty got up quickly. 

"No, no, Miss Thompson, I sha'n't need you. I really 
a'n't," Eleanor insisted. "I have my book, and I shall 

asleep before I've read a page." 
Her son acccmipanied her to the lift At the door he 
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kissed her. "This isn't good night, little mother/' he 
said affectionately. "I shall be up in a few minutes."' 

He watched the slow-rising lift disappear past the 
top of the door and returned through the almost de- 
serted dining-room to the table where Betty was waiting 
for him. She was pouring black coffee into two small 
Sevres cups from a miniature silver coffee urn. 

Bob settled himself in his chair and lighted a cigar. 
The dinner had been a wretched failure, and he felt 
quite in the mood to give Miss Elizabeth Thompson 
her lesson. 

"Two lumps, please," he said, as Betty prepared to 
hand him his cup. 

The secretary smiled. "That's just what I g^ve you, 
Mr. Baxter." 

"You have a telepathic mind. Miss Thompson." 

Something in his tone caused her to look up quickly. 

"Havel? How?" 

"How else could you know that I took two lumps?" 

"You seem to forget," she replied, "that I have en- 
joyed the privilege of observing some of your habits 
at Ipping House. Perhaps you don't remember," she 
added maliciously ; "you were very much occupied." 

"That's unkind. Miss Thompson," answered Bob. "I 
recall you quite distinctly. You wrote a letter for me in 
the morning after I met you." 

"Do you mean the letter to the brunette you met on 
the boat ?" said Betty quietly. 

"Girl I met on the boat?" he frowned, as if consult- 
ing a mental passenger list. "Oh, no, it was to a g^rl I 
once saw off on a steamer — quite a little girl — ^that is 
to say, she was a little girl then. It was a long time 
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ago. She must be — ^well, she must be getting along/' 

"An old maid?" 

He pursed his lips and nodded. 

"I thought you said she had a voice — ^was going to 
be a singer or something of that sort?" 

"She thinks she has a voice," he corrected. "Perhaps 
she had one once. It's astonishing, though, how long a 
voice will last. Miss Thompson. They say Patti sang 
when she was over seventy." 

Betty suddenly became intensely preoccupied in the 
business of refilling her cup. For a time she seemed 
to forget the young man's presence altogether. 

"So you think," she said at length, having exhausted 
the possibilities of the coffee cup, "that having no voice, 
your friend is only wasting her time in — where did you 
say she was studying?" 

"In Paris. I may be wrong. Miss Thompson," he con- 
tinued, "but the probabilities are against her. In every 
branch of art there are at least a hundred who fail for 
one that succeeds." 

"May I ask what you consider a test of success ?" she 
queried, in spite of her desire to drop the discussion be- 
fore Bob's disloyalty drove her to downright hatred of 
him. 

"Why, public opinion, of course," he said shortly. 

"Has your friend ever had an appearance ?" She was 
banning to hate him already. 

"An appearance?" 

"Has she ever sung in opera?" Betty kept control 
of her voice, and her tightly clasped hands were hidden 
in her lap. 

He shook his head. "Oh, no, but I once read an an^ 
nouncement that she was to appear at the Theatre Par- 
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nasse. I forget what it was — quite a good role, I b^ 
lieve." 

Betty picked up the neglected gardenias and pressed 
their cool petals against her hot cheek. 

"Go on," she said. 

Bob hesitated ; he was beginning to wish he had never 
started on this tack. He had no idea Betty took her 
voice so seriously. 

"Well, to tell the truth " He pulled nervously at 

his cigar, and, discovering it to be out, knocked off the 
ash and relighted it with unusual care. He felt that this 
business of chastening Betty was a failure from eveiy 
point of view. The desire to "get even" had completdy 
gone from him ; he would be glad now to surrender on 
any terms, but Betty's waiting eyes offered him no 
quarter. 

"I didn't hear the particulars," he blundered on. "All 
I know is, it never came to anything." 

"And you've no idea of the reason?" Her flushed 
face was hidden in the gardenias. Their sensitive petals 
felt what the man could not see. 

Bob threw his cigar out of the window. He wished 
he could throw himself after it. 

"Oh, well, every one can't sing in opera. Poor girl, 
I suppose her voice wasn't equal to it." 

This was perhaps the most unfortunate speech Robert 
Baxter ever made. Had he known (and he never did 
know) the true story of that unfilled engagement, he 
would have died rather than say what he had just 
said to Betty. If, by some miracle, Robert Baxter, then 
in New York, had happened into Betty Thompson's little 
apartment on the Champs filysees that afternoon two 
years ago, when M. Peletier of the Theatre Pamasse 
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called with the contract for Mile. Elizabeth Thompson 
to sign, it might have proved the saddest, if not the last, 
day of M. Peletier's existence. The very recollection 
of that afternoon brought again to Betty's beautiful face 
the white-hot flame of anger that, like a sword of fire, 
drove the satyr- faced impresario screeching in the fear of 
death from her apartment, down the headlong stairway, 
across the crowded boulevard, and into the nearest cafe, 
where, over a nerve-fortifying petit verre, he wrote the 
brief note informing Mile. Elizabeth Thompson, with re- 
grets of the most profound, that he must cancel immedi- 
ately the engagement of mademoiselle for the Theatre 
Pamasse, having, after mature deliberation, decided that 
the voice of mademoiselle, though of the most charming, 
was not equal to the demands of grand opera. 

And now, when Betty pushed back her chair with such 
violence as to shake the glasses on the table, Bob won- 
dered what was the matter. As she rose the yellowing 
gardenias dropped to the floor, and it was as if in 
that moment all their whiteness had gone into Betty's 
face. 

He was on his feet in an instant. She looked as if 
she were going to faint. His eye went from table to 
table— except for a waiter or two drifting about at the 
far end of the great room they were quite alone. 

''Betty!" he cried. "Arc you ill? For God's sake, 
what's the matter?" 

As he spoke her name the eyes rounded with amaze- 
ment, then slowly narrowed to an expression that sent 
a chill through Bob's heart. It was no more like Betty, 
that look, than the voice that accompanied it. 

"So you knew all the time who I was, and yet jrou 
spoke to me like that — pretending you didn't know/' 
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Bob tried to speak, but she went on in a low, monot- 
onous, terrible voice, only just raised above a whisper. 

''You are a coward, and what you have been saying is 
a lie — a mean, contemptible, cowardly lie. Now I'm go- 
ing. I sha'n't see you again.'' 

Her lips were beginning to quiver. She could not 
trust herself to say another word. 

Bob, utterly crushed, bewildered and silenced, walked 
beside her for appearance's sake to the door of the lift 
Without a word, without a look, she stepped inside and 
the bronze door clanged between them. 

Alone in the writing-room. Bob tore up sheet after 
sheet of the hotel paper in fevered attempts to compose 
a note to Betty. As he crumpled them up one after an- 
other, he stuffed them into his pocket, not stopping to 
tear them up. The moments were slipping by. At last 
in desperation, he wrote : 

**Betty — ^For God's sake see me, if only for a m<»nent 
before I go. My train leaves in half an hour. Bob." 

He rang for a waiter and without stopping to reread 
it, slipped the note into an envelope, directed and sealed 
it up, and gave it to the man to take to Miss Thompson's 
room. 

After an interminable quarter of an hour the waiter 
returned. Bob gave him a shilling and snatched the en- 
velope from the tray. He turned it over eagerly — it 
was his own note, unopened. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
A PROBLEM IN VIRTUOUS STRATEGY 

THE curate walked back to Ipping House with a 
lighter heart than he had known for days. It 
was true he had not carried out his spectacular 
purpose of running down a criminal, nor had he proved 
himself a very wonderful detective; in fact, he was still 
in darkness touching the nature of Hester Storm's 
wrongdoing; but it had been his privilege to help this 
girl at a critical moment, and to turn her from evil ways 
to sincere repentance. As to any future problems or 
ccmiplications, Horatio had no fear, for he knew the good 
seed was growing in Hester's heart and, if the heart was 
rig^t, everything else must be right. And he took great 
satisfaction in immediately destroying the incriminating 
letter, rending it into small pieces and scattering these 
toward the lake as he strode buoyantly along the shore 
path. 

Meantime the girl herself, the object of Merle's lov- 
ing solicitude, sat motionless on the broad, low bench 
between the friendly fir trees. Dazed, frightened, yet full 
of a strange joy, Hester was thinking of this extraordi- 
nary, this unbelievable thing that had happened. A meek 
little man, with amusing side whiskers, had spoken to 
her, had looked into her eyes and, suddenly, her whole 
life was changed, absolutely and irrevocably changed. 
She was not and never again would be the girl she had 
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been. That was sure. The words she had spoken with 
bended head were graven on her memory. She had 
given her promise to God and to Rosalie, and nothing io 
the world could make her break it, still 

She gazed out over the lake where the swans were 
drifting idly, and a smile, half plaintive, half mischievous, 
formed about her warm, red lips, as she reflected that 
here was Hester Storm, known on Manhattan Island as 
a cold-blooded proposition, little Hester, who had gtxie 
up against hard games in various cities and gotten away 
with them — not so bad, her bluffing Grimes with the 
haughty stare in Charing Cross station — here she was 
with a big bunch of money right in her hands, you might 
say, and letting it go, letting the whole thing go and 
starting all over again because — because she wanted ta 

Now her thoughts went back to the minister's pro- 
gram: To be honest, to be kind, to make amends, if 
she could, for any wrong act — there it was. Well, as 
to making amends, she would give back the purse. 1^ 
had stolen it, and she would give it back. That was 
easy! 

No I Not so easy as it seemed, for the purse was in 
Betty Thompson's golf bag, which was in one of the 
lockers at the country club, where Mrs. Baxter had left 
it. And this locker was secured by a key kept in Mrs. 
Baxter's bureau drawer — also locked. There were infi- 
nite complications here. Suppose she were found pick- 
ing one of these locks? 

The penitent laughed ruefully as she reflected that it 
was just as difficult and dangerous to get the purse now 
for a good purpose (to return it to the bishop) as it was 
before to get it for a wicked purpose. Yet the purse 
must be returned; it must be returned immediately, for 
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any day or hoar might bring the discovery of that ill- 
goarded money, through the blundering luck of some 
caddy boy or club cleaner or hanger-on about the locker 
room. And such a discovery would inevitably provoke 
a new investigation, and that must not be. Hester was 
oorry for her wrongdoing, but she had no wish to go to 
jaiL 

Here, then, was a delicate problem : to steal virtuously 
a porse already stolen, and give it back to the owner so 
that he would have no idea (Scotland Yard^tiitto) 
whence it came or where it had been or who had turned 
the trick. Hester pondered this for a long time with the 
old, keen look in her half-shut eyes. 

"It can't be done," she finally decided. "I'd just get 
in deeper and deeper, and — the first thing I knew Fd 
be " 

Then, like an inspiration, the solution came. It was 
perfectly simple, perfectly safe, the bishop should have 
his property within twenty-four hours, and nobody would 
be the wiser. 

"Sure !" the giri reflected. "That does it. Til tell her, 
ni tell her the whole thing. She'll be sorry to know 
I'm that kind, but she'll be glad I'm on the level now, 
and — she'll keep my secret and — she can give back the 
purse." 

With a sigh of relief Hester rose from the bench, and, 
drawing her cloak about her, started down the path. The 
thing was settled and there was no reason for delay. On 
the contrary, the sooner she found Miss Thompson and 
told her the truth the sooner this trouble would be ended, 
and she would be free to go away. A train to London, 
a call at the steamship agency — ^why, she might be on the 
ocean in two or three days, hunying back to Rosalie! 
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Not with a fortune, to be sure, but she knew that Rosalk 
would be happier to have her sister back and to hear 
the great news of her cutting out certain things, happier 
than if she brought ten fortunes — in the other way. 

The girl stopped suddenly as she turned the point 
beyond the cove. There was the boat landing and the 
little footbridge leading to the summer house. And 
there, on a bench beyond the summer house, was Antoo, 
the chauffeur, and she remembered, with a vague f eeliifU 
of alarm, that he was waiting for her! I 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

A SCRAP OF PAPER 

SINCE their strange meeting in Betty Thompson's 
chamber, the shock-headed chauffeur had made it 
plain to the pretty sewing-girl that he was deeply 
smitten with her charms. The fact that she had seen him 
in New York and remembered a gold tooth, also the 
injured ear of his friend with the blue handkerchief, 
amounted to nothing, for, after this single flash, her 
memory had failed her and, anyway, what if he had 
taken a glass of beer with Red Leary in a Forty-second 
street rathskeller! 

The point was that Anton was now ardently and ag- 
gressively in love with Hester. Twice he had put his 
arm around her, once he had tried to kiss her, and daily 
he had urged her to meet him some evening at the 
garage for a joy ride. He had a sixty-horsepower car 
at his disposal during various odd hours and he saw no 
reason why pleasant reciprocity relations should not be 
established between himself and this alluring young 
woman. 

"You're a peach, kid," he had whispered one afternoon 
m the conservatory; "you've got me going all kinds of 
ways with your eyes and your red lips and — say, come 
down to the garage after supper for a little whirl. Do 
you get me?" 

Hester had laughed and shaken her head ; then she had 
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half consented to his teasing, knowing well she wouU 
not come. 

The next day Anton brought her a splendid btmch o( 
roses and continued his pleading. He was crazy about 
her ; she had the dandiest shape and-*-he would treat her 
right if she'd only come down and — ^then he tried to kiss 
her. 

There were two reasons why Hester had not alto- 
gether discouraged these adrances: she could not deny 
herself the feminine satisfatction of exasperating an oiper- 
zealous suitor by making promises whidi she had no in- 
tenticm of keeping, and she did not wish to incur Anton's 
enmity. She distrusted this man partly tfirough tfiat 
vague memory in the rathskeller, partly on general prin- 
ciples. And after the second broken appointment she 
sent him a civil note pretexing a headache. 

The next day he had begged her, almost with tears 
in his eyes, to meet him that afternoon at five o*dock in 
the summer house by the lake — for a few minutes. And 
she had promised faithfully to come. Anton felt mn 
she would really come this time, and in her honor had 
donned his best gray suit and a new straw hat widi red 
and black band, which, with his light malacca cane, gave 
him quite a smart appearance. 

'This is where I land her," he said to himsdf, as lit 
strolled across the foot-bridge, sharp on the stroke of 
five. 

But alas for the hopes of lovers I Half an hour passed, 
three-quarters of an hour and no Hester. 

''She's thrown me down!" he muttered angrily and, 
leaving the stmmier house, he strode along die palK 
switching the ground savagely with his cane. There was 
no doubt about it, she was giving him the big laugk Lit* 
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tie devil I If he only had something on her so he could 
make her come ! 

And now a singular thing happened, one of those odd 
coincidences that give to trifles die importance of great 
events. A gentle breeze was blowing down the lake and, 
tx>me by this, there came fluttering along what seemed 
to be a small white butterfly and it lighted directly in 
Anton's path. The chauffeur switched at it with his 
cane and missed it, switched at it again and missed it 
again. Then he saw that it was not a butterfly at all, 
but a small square of white paper no bigger than a pos- 
titgt stamp and he wondered how it was that this float- 
ing fragment had come to rest balanced exactly on its 
edge. It certainly was strange! What kept it poised 
there quivering on that moss bank? Why did it not 
fall over on one side or the other? 

Anton stooped and picked up the piece of paper and, 
seeing some writing, he glanced at it carelessly. Good 
Lord! What was this! He stopped short and stared 
at the words, then, lifting his hat, he ran his fingers 
through his hair and for some minutes stood absorbed 
la thought. 

''By the holy jumping Christopher Columbus I" he said 
sk>wly. "I believe I've got it." And sitting down on a 
bench he continued to study the paper. Presently he 
took out a gold cigarette case and a moment later he 
was blowing out toward the peaceful lake the fragrance 
of Turkish tobacco with little nods and chuckles of ex- 
treme satisfaction. 

It was at this moment that Hester, hastening on her 
search for Betty Thompson, appeared at the turn of the 
path and found herself face to face with Anton. 

''Ah 1 Little one !" he exclaimed, rising and going f(Mr- 
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ward smilingly to meet her. "So you thought yoa'd 
show up after all 1'' 

Hester made no effort to hide her annoyance. 

"I didn't come here to see you. I had forgotten il 
about you/' she said coldly. 

"Don't say so," he sneered. "Pretty poor memory 
you've got, kid. Better take something for it." 

She noticed a change in this man. Before this, with 
all his slangy, bantering ways, Anton had always been a 
suppliant for her favor, eager to please and ready to 
obey, but now she recognized in his tone a certain swag- 
gering assurance, as if he felt himself master of the situ- 
ation. 

He's trying to bluff me," she thought. Then aloud 
You'll have to excuse me. I'm in a hurry," and she 
started on. 

"Oh, I don't know," he laughed. "Perhaps you can 
give me a little time — say an hour or two." 

She flashed a scornful look at him. 

"If you wait until I spend an hour with you youll 
wait a long time, Mr. Anton." 

"Oh, no! Not so long, Miss— er — ^what did you say 
your name is?" 

She faced him unflinchingly. "What do you mean by 
talking to me like this?" she demanded. 

The chauffeur took a pull at his cigarette, then blew 
out the smoke slowly. 

"I'll tell you, girl, what I mean," he answered, eyeing 
her keenly through half-shut lids. "I mean that from 
now on we quit fooling and you take orders from me. 
Understand ?" 

She tossed her head defiantly. "Oh, I guess not 1' 
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''I guess yes and I'll begin right now. I want you to 
be at the garage to-morrow morning at ten o'clock." 



"No." 

'Tfes. You'll be at the garage to-morrow morning at 
ten o'clock because I say so, Miss Jenny Regan — I beg 
your pardon, I should say Miss Hester Storm !" 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

DELIVERING THE GOODS 

IN spite of her indignant protests and her contrary 
plans, Hester appeared at the garage the next 
morning shortly before ten. There seemed nothing 
else for her to do. Hour after hour through the night 
the troubled girl had sought for some different course 
and had found nothing. Somehow this chauffeur had 
discovered her other name, the name she had given to 
the police, Jenny Regan, and she could not make any 
move until she found out how much more he knew. She 
could not carry out her plan of restitution nor confide 
in Betty Thompson until she learned what was back of 
Anton's ugly, threatening attitude. He was not bluf- 
fing, she felt sure of that. 

The chauffeur received her with a business-like nod. 
He was cleaning the big car. 

"Hello, little one I I took the old man to the station 
this morning. I'll be through in a minute. Sit down." 
And she watched him give the last skillful touches to 
the shining machine. 

"Now, then, just a second to wash these paws of mine 
There! And another to light a cigarette. Have one?" 
He offered her the open case. 

"Thanks, I don't smoke." 

He shrugged his shoulders. "You don't have to be 
so careful. We're alone." 
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She tried to bide her uneaainess under a careless tooe. 

''You're rather fresh this morning, Mr. Anton." 

He drew up a wooden chair and seated himself so 
close to her that their knees were almost touching. 
Now listen/' he said, and his eyes were (Hi her keenly. 
We're going to talk straight. I'll tell you how we stand 
and — first I'll tell you this. I like you, girlie, but Vm 
onto you." 

"Onto me?" she echoed. 

''Don't give me the baby stare. I know you've got 
pretty eyes, but you're a crook, kiddo, with a record in 
New York City, and you stole that bishop's purse I" 

"You don't say!" she laughed scomfuUy. "Anything 
else?" 

"Yes. I want to be in on the game. I figure that 
something went wrong after you swiped the leather that 
day on the train — ^you slipped a cog somehow, and — ^you 
came up here. I don't know why you came, but — you're 
going to tell me." 

"Indeed !" she mocked. 

"You may not find it so funny in a minute." 

There was something sinister in his tone that filled her 
with terror. 

"You — you say you like me and — ^then you accuse me 
of frightful things," she faltered. 

"Nothing frightful about it! You got away with five 
thousand pounds. Fine! I read about it in the news- 
papers. Here!" He drew a folded clipping from his 
pocket. " 'One occupant of the carriage was Miss Jenny 
Regan, an American lady, who succeeded in convincing 
the police that she had nothing to do with the robbery.' 
Oh, no, nothing! Qever girl, Mias Jenny Regan, tmt 
now she'll have to show me." 
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The chauffeur laughed with cynical satisfaction, and 
his gold tooth gleamed. How Hester hated him I 

''Then you think I am this American womany Miss 
Jenny — ^what was her name?" 

"Regan. Yes, I know you are." 

"How do you know it?" 

He searched in his breast pocket, then in his side 
pockets, and finally in his cigarette case. 

"Ah! Here it is. I put it in the cigarette case to 
protect it." He produced a small square of white paper, 
and held it before her eyes with a smile of triumph. 
"Ever see this before, kiddo?" 

Hester's face went white, and all the streng^ seemed 
to go out of her body as she read the postscript of ber 
own letter to Rosalie, the fateful letter that she had ton 
in two and thrown into the fireplace. By some whim of 
fate the fluttering fragment that had sailed to Anton's 
feet, after the curate's well-meant scattering of the 
pieces, was a portion of this letter, and contained, in 
the girl's own handwriting, the most damaging words of 
the epistle: "Please remember not to address me as 
Jenny Regan, but as Hester Storm !" 

"Rather jars you, don't it?" he said as he watched her. 
"I suppose you'll say it isn't your writing? Want me 
to compare it with the note you sent me ?" 

"It is my writing," she admitted, "it's from a letter I | 
wrote to my sister, but that doesn't make me a thief." 

"Ah, it's your writing! Then you go under two 
names ?" 

"I may have had a reason for — taking another name." 

"I'll bet you had a reason ! And you were in the rail- 
way carriage when this purse was stolen?" 

"I— I didn't say so." 
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"Well, were you? I want to know." 

She hesitated a moment, then flung him a look of de- 
fiance. 

"Yes, I was. What of it ? You read what the paper 
said. I had nothing to do with the robbery." 

Anton smiled. "Excuse me, girlie, the paper said you 
succeeded in convincing the police that you had nothing 
to do with it. Which isn't the same thing. Now don't 
get snappy." He patted her playfully on the knee. 

The hot blood mounted to Hester's cheeks. 

"Keep your hands off me," she warned him. "And, 
if you think yourself cleverer than the police you'd better 
offer them your services." 

The words were hastily spoken and immediately re- 
gretted. If there was one thing in the world Hester 
wished to avoid it was any entanglement with Scotland 
Yard. The very name made her shiver. 

"Not a bad idea!" reflected the chauffeur. "I may 
try it, if I can't fix up a deal with you." Here he lighted 
another cigarette. "But don't you worry, we'll make 
a deal aU right." 

"What kind of a deal?" 

"Ill help you out of the tangle you're in and well 
whack up on the five thousand." 

"You still think I took that purse?" 

"Sure, you took it." 

"If I had five thousand pounds would I be sewing in 
a place like this? Would I?" 

He thought a moment, frowning. "I know, that's a 
good line of talk, but — I tell you there was a kink in the 
job, and — see here, what was it? What ever brought 
you to this Godforsaken place?" 

''What ever brought you here V* 
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"I have to earn my Kving." 

"Wdl, arc you the only one?" 

"Besides, I was working for Baxter ; I came with him, 
but you dropped down out of nowhere — ^with a fake 
name." 

"That name seems to worry you, Mr. Anton." 

"Jenny Regan ? Just a little. I happen to know who 
the lady is. One of the slickest thieves we've tamed 
out. And she don't have to do sewing for a living, 
either. I guess not Come, kiddo, do we make die 
deal?" 

"No!" she answered fiercely. 

"Little spitfire I I'll tame you yet." 

"Try it," she said. 

The chauffeur rose quietly and went to a shelf, wbae 
he took down a box of paper. 

"Just to show you how easy it is," he continued, ^^ 
turning to the girl. "I take this sheet of paper — so, 
and this pencil — so, and I write to Scotland Yard that 
Jenny Regan, who was mixed up in the bishop's pone 
affair, is not an American lady, the way they thoimht, 
but an American pickpocket, well known at Police Head- 
quarters in New York City." 

"It's a lie !" 

"You must be pretty well known for me to have heard 
of you. Then I tell 'em this dangerous crook is hiding 
in Ippingford under the name of Hester Storm. How 
about it ? Think that will help your game any ?" 

"You — ^you wouldn't do that ?" trembled the girl. 

"I wouldn't ?" He felt that her courage was breaking, 
and he pushed his advantage. "Let me tell you thfa, 
little one, that letter will be written and sent to-day 
if you don't come off your haughty perch. Now, then?" 
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She saw herself beaten; this man was relentless^ he 
would stop at nothing, and — she must make the best 
terms she could. 

''How do I know you'll — play fair?*' she hesitated. 
''There's a reward offered for information about that 
purse and — 
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'A reward of a hundred pounds ! What's a hundred 
pounds with five thousand to divide? Do you take me 
for a fool?" 

"No." 

"Well?" 

Hester was accustomed to quick decisions. She ha4 
learned in a hard school to judge men» and she knew 
this scoundrel was acting only in a spirit of greed. 
There was no danger of hia betraying her. 

"All right," she yielded in a low tone, 'T— 111 oome 
down." 

"Good girl!" 

"I took the purse from the bishop but his nobs 
squealed before I could make my getaway, and when the 
cc^ypers came in I was very near caught with the goods, 
only " 

"Only what?" 

"Only there was a lady in the carriage, a friend of 
the bishop's, and — ^she had a golf bag with her, andr^ 
say, boy, I worked a new stunt." UnccMisciously Hester 
was dropping back into the Tenderloin vernacular. 

Anton pulled excitedly at his short mustache, and his 
lips worked nervously. 

"Say, kid, you don't mean " 

She nodded slowly. "It was all I could do. They 
searched me, and if I hadn't dropped the leather into 
that golf hag " 
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He looked at her sharply. 

"You're telling me you hid this purse in a golf bag 
that belonged to another party?" 

'Sure I did. Td have been pinched if I hadn't" 
'Who was she — ^this lady ?" 

"Miss Thompson, Baxter's secretary." 

"What?" 

"That's right. That's why I'm here. Now you know 
the whole thing." 

He stared at her in half suspicion. 

"You young devil! Are you lying to me?" Then, 
suddenly, he remembered. "No, by Jimminy, you're not! 
You had her golf bag in your hands that day — ^by die 
looking-glass !" 

Hester nodded. "In two more minutes I'd have had 
the purse out, if you'd left me alone." 

"Then — ^then you saw the purse?" he questioned 
eagerly. "It's there — ^in the bag?" 

Hester nodded again. "It was there." 

"Five thousand pounds knocking around in a gdf 
bag !" His small eyes burned with covetous fire. "And 
she knows nothing about it — ^this secretary ?" 

"Nothing." 

Anton sat silent, running his fingers back through his 
hair over the white lock. 

"I've got him worrying now," reflected the girl. 

"And — where is the golf bag — now ?" he asked. 

"Mrs. Baxter borrowed it and left it at the club 
house." 

"You found that out ?" 

"Yes." 

"Where— m the club house?" 

"In one of the lockers — Mrs. Baxter's locker/' 
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"I see." He was silent again. "That was four days 



"Yes." 

"How many times has the bag been used?" 

"How do I know?" 

"Haven't you watched it? Haven't you tried to get 
it?" 

"You make me tired ! How could I watch it — or get 
it — out in the club house?" 

The chauflFeur looked at her pityingly. 

"It's just as well you've got a man in this game, girlie. 
It won't take me long to get that bag out of the club 
house. See that clock?" He pointed to a timepiece tick- 
ing noisily on the wall. "It's half-past ten. Bet you 
twenty dollars against two smooth kisses that I have 
the bag here within an hour." 

Hester laughed, half coquettishly. "I don't bet my 
kisses." 

"No?" He leaned forward eagerly and caught one 
of her hands. "What do you do with them?" 

"I — I keep them," she said with a teasing glance. 

He held her hand a moment, her soft, warm hand, 
then pushed it from him roughly. 

"We'll see about that later on. Now it's business. 
Come, kid!" He pointed to the car. 

"You're not going to ?" 

"We're going to the country club. Quick 1" 

"Suppose some one sees us?" 

"There's nobody here that counts except Mr. Robert. 
We'll take a chance on him. If he says anything you tell 
him Mrs. Baxter left orders for you to bring back Miss 
Thompson's golf bag from the club. Get me?" 

"Good work I" she nodded. 
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"Didn't think of that, did you, girlie?'' He opened 
the polished door. "In you go— behind I" 

Without further protest Hester seated herself on flic 
comfortable leather cushions, and a moment later tbqr 
were speeding down the drive. 

"Oh ! Stop at the lodge," she remembered. "I want 
to get my cloak." 

Anton halted the car at the big gate and amused him- 
self for a few moments making faces at An Petronia, 
who was playing in the roadway. Then he asked her 
preposterous questions about her dollies. Could they 
swim? Did she let them go to moving picture shows? 
Were they allowed to smoke Turkish cigarettes? One 
of the chauffeur's favorite diversions was teasing An 
Petronia. 

"Say, you took your timel" he remarked presently, 
when Hester reappeared arrayed in her familiar scarlet 
g[arment. 

"Go on! I'll tell you why," she said in a low tone. 
Then, when they were on the main road, "I thought Fd 
make sure there aren't any more letters l}ring around in 
my room that might make trouble." 

He nodded his approval of this precaution. And now 
they were silent for two or three minutes, while the ma- 
chine flew over a smooth mile leading to the country 
club. 

"Do you know how you're going to work this, boy?" 
she questioned anxiously, as they swung into the beauti- 
fully kept grounds of the Ippingf ord golf course. 

"Sure! Mrs. Baxter has sent her maid, that's yoo, 
to get her golf bag. She wants the bag down at 
Brighton. And the bag's in Mrs. Baxter's locker." 

"How about the key?" 
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"Mrs. Baxter has mislaid the key. The woman in 
charge of the locker room will open the locker for yocu 
See?" 

"I see/' answered Hester, and as the car drew up un- 
der the white columned porch of the club house she 
hopped out nimbly. "I won't be a minute." Then she 
started eagerly for the door. 

''Wait I" called Anton, with a flash of distrust. ''Come 
back! I'll get the bag myself." And, passing her, he 
disappeared within the house just as a party of smartly 
dressed ladies came out and stood chatting and laugfaix^ 
on the broad piazza. 

Hester climbed back into the auto and waited, biting 
her lips. And presently a hard-featured woman ap- 
peared, followed by the chauffeur carrying a golf bag. 
One glance showed the gi^l that it was the golf bag — 
there was no doubt about it. 

"Are you Mrs. Baxter's maid?" demanded the woman 
in a shrill voice, while the ladies stared. 

"Yes." 

"Your chauffeur says Mrs. Baxter told him to get this 
golf bag?" 

"That's right," smiled Hester pleasantly. 

The locker woman still seemed dissatisfied. "It's 
queer," she grumbled. "Mrs. Baxter told me to be care- 
ful of this bag because she had borrowed it." 

"Exactly," smiled Hester, "and now Mrs. Baxter 
wants to return it In here, please. Thank you." She 
placed the bag on the seat beside her and handed the 
woman a two-shilling piece. Then to Anton with a grand 
air, "Home, please. Mrs. Baxter is waiting." 

Anton touched his cap respectfully, but did not move. 

"I'll have to ask you to sit on tlie front seat, miss; 
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<Hie of the back springy is broken. Let me take this 
for you." And he placed the golf bag close to the steer- 
ing wheel. With a movement of annoyance Hester fol- 
lowed the bag and seated herself next to the driver. 
Thus, side by side and mutually distrustful, they shot 
out of the grounds with Betty Thompson's much-<:oveted 
golf bag between them. 

"We've turned the trick — ^we've got the goods," Antixi 
whispered exultingly. Then, slowing up the machine, he 
peered down among the golf clubs. ''Can you see it, 
kid?" 

"Lean the bag toward me. That's right." She pushed 
open the clubs and gave a cry of satisfaction. "Ah! 
There ! Way down at the bottom I Don't you sec ?" 

The chauffeur looked again, and this time made out 
distinctly the fat, brown wallet, clasped by its elastic 
band, that was still lying safe in its singular hiding- 
place. 

"Holy spoons," he muttered. "We've got it! You 
see what a little nerve will do." 

'Didn't I help you out with the cranky dame?" 
'You sure did. You were great, girlie." He gripped 
the wheel tighter as they passed an automobile. "We'd 
better turn off through the woods. Too many pec^le 
here — and — we've got to talk things over." 

"Talk what over?" she asked innocently. 

He looked at her and was silent, his eyes drinking 
in the loveliness of her face and figure. 

"Say, you certainly are a little beauty ! You've got the 
reddest lips and the sweetest shape !" He slipped his left 
arm around the girl's lithe waist and drew her toward 
him. They were running slowly along the woodland 
road, through a grove of trees. 
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Hester only resisted slightly, but there was a 
tremor of unhappiness in her voice as she said: 
"You must think a lot of me when you wouldn't 
even trust me to go into the club house for the golf 
bag." 

"Ah ! You noticed that," he smiled complacently. 

"Did I ?" She nestled closer. "And you wouldn't let 
me have the bag on the back seat." 

"Would you have left me alone with it — on the back 
seat? I'll bet you wouldn't. You're the sweetest kid 
I ever saw, Jenny, and I'm going to love you to death — 
yes, I am, but — wait !" He brought the car to a stand- 
still in a deeply shaded spot by the road-side. Then, 
without further preliminaries, he caught her in his arms 
and tried to kiss her, while she struggled against him, 
turning away her face. 

"No, I won't," she panted. "If you don't trust me 
enough to——" 



"Trust you? Why should I trust you? You're a 
crook! And you're sore on me. Don't you suppose I 
know it? Hold on! Keep those two little hands where 
I can see 'em." 

She looked at him indignantly. "Do you think I'd be 
silly enough to — try any funny work — ^here?" 

"Do I think so? Don't make me laugh. There's a 
fortune in that golf bag and — come now ! Put those two 
hands outside your cloak, one on top of the other. That's 
right. Now leave 'em there. I'm not taking any chances 
with you." 

"This is a fine way to win a girl," she protested, but 
as if frightened, she left her neatly gloved hands crossed 
obediently before her. 

"Don't you worry about the winning part," he laughed. 
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She faced him angrily. ''You'll never have a dunce 
to—" 

But he did not let her finish. OsLsping her again m 
his arms, he held her, struggling desperately^ and, as he 
saw an opening, pressed his lips to her flaming cheiki^ 
to her white forehead, and, finally, as his strength ooo- 
quered hers, to her unwilling red mouth. 

"There ! I told you I would," he triumphed. "A mu 
don't have to trust a girl to kiss her. Well watch 
each other, Jenny, when we're doing business, bol; 
say, this is pleasure, and— once more — God, I like your 
lips !" 

He held her, unresisting now, his mouth crushed dowa 
upon hers, and, even as he feasted on her sweetness, be 
was sufliciently master of himself to note that her two 
hands were still crossed before her on her cloak. 

A moment later, the long, hoarse whistle of the new 
paper mill in Ippingford warned him that time was 
passing. 

"What ! Twelve o'clock !" He listened. **This wont 
da We must get a move on. I'll just fish this out, and 
then we'll hustle back." 

He started to reach down into the gqli bag, but Hester 
stopped him. 

"Wait!" she ordered. "You say we'll watch each 
other. You're dead rig^t, we will. And I want to know 
who's going to keep that purse if you take it out of 
the bag?" 

"Don't be a fool ! We'll divide the money and you can 
keep the purse for a souvenir." 

"When will we divide the money?" 

"As soon as we get to the garage." 

"Why not now ?" 
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He shook his head impatiently. ''Because I'm late. 
Didn't you hear that whistle? Do you want to get me 
in bad with Baxter?" 

She hesitated, watching him keenly. "Don't try to 
get gay with me, boy, for I'll do you up, sure. You 
know I've got something on you now." 

He turned with a movement of alarm. "What?" 

"If there's any trouble and it comes to a show down," 
ake answered in a cold, even tone, "just remember that 
you're in this thing as deep as I am. You told that 
lodcer woman that Mrs. Baxter sent you for the golf 
bag, all those ladies heard it, and they saw you take 
the bag!" 

"That's all right," he answered carelessly. "There 
won't be any trouble, if you do what I say." 

"Go ahead, take the purse, but, remember, boy, if you 
wait one minute at the garage before dividing that 
money," she leaned close to him, and her black eyes 
biased so fiercely that he started in alarm, "if you wait 
one minute, or try any flimflam game on me, Mr. Anton, 
you'll be sorry for it. That's all." 

At this moment, just as Anton was about to brave her 
objections and transfer the purse from the bag to his 
pocket, the course of events was changed by the appear- 
ance of a barefooted small boy, who emerged unexpect- 
edly from the woods and stood staring at them with a 
sort of dull impudence. 

That settles it," muttered the exasperated chauffeur. 
We'll wait till we get to the garage." Then, stepping 
out, he cranked up the machine, and in a moment they 
were off at top speed. 

Five minutes later they were back at Ippii^ House, 
and, as they passed the lodge. An Petronia catted out 
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shrilly to Anton that Mr. Robert Baxter was looldDg 
for him. 

1 told you," frowned the chauffeur. 
'Don't worry, boy. Get busy," urged Hester, as they 
stopped at the garage. 

Leaving the car, they quickly entered the low build- 
ing and closed the door behind them. Anton carried die 
golf bag, and, without further parley, laid it down on a 
work bench, and, reaching in his arm, drew forth die 
purse. 

"Now I just want to say one thing, girlie, before we 
divide this money." 

"Wait!" she warned him, lifting a hand. There was 
a quick step outside, then a click of the lock, and Anton 
had barely time to thrust the purse into his coat pocket 
when the door opened and Robert Baxter entered. 

"What's going on here? Where have you been widi 
the car ?" the young man asked in sharp displeasure. 

"Mrs. Baxter told Hester to get this golf bag, sir," 
answered the chauffeur. "Mrs. Baxter borrowed it 
from Miss Thompson, and she left it at the country 
club." 

"Oh !" He turned to Hester. "You'd better take the 
bag to Miss Thompson's room." 

"Yes, sir." 

Hester picked up the golf bag and moved slowly 
toward the door, her eyes sending desperate messages 
to Anton. To which, as she passed out, he answered 
with a reassuring nod. 

"I've been wanting the car myself," said Robert. 

"I'm sorry, sir. We were delayed by a loose bolt in 
the rear frame. I must put in a new one." 

"How long wiU it take?" 
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'TU have to take the frame apart, sir. I'm afraid it 
will take me an hour." 

"Very well. Bring up the car in an hour.*' 

Anton touched his cap as young Baxter strolled off, 
leaving the garage door open. 

The chauffeur waited a minute or so, looked about 
him cautiously, and then went back into a small store- 
room in the rear, where he was sure of being alone and 
tmobserved. He closed the door of the storeroom, locked 
it, and, at last, with a thrill of excitement, drew the bish- 
op's purse from his pocket. He held it a moment in 
delicious expectation, then stripped off the elastic band 
and looked inside. 

'T)amnation I" he cried, and his face was black with 
rage. 

Then, dashing the empty purse to the ground, he flung 
open the door and strode angrily across the lawn in pur- 
suit of Hester. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE LOCKED DOOR 

MEANTIME Hester had crossed the lawn and 
entered the conservatory. She carried the golf 
bag by its supporting strap and walked quidc^. 
She knew that the conservatory opened directly into tti 
library where the Reverend Horatio Merle was reading 
the morning paper and her idea was to go straight to 
the curate and tell him the whole truth. In the abscoci 
of Miss Thompson this was the only thing to doL If 
Anton followed her, as might happen, Mr. Merle wosU 
be a protection, for, in his presence, the chauffeur wonU 
not dare make trouble. He would wait to get Hester 
alone, never suspecting that she would be capable, in her 
wildest dreams, of giving back this great simi of money* j 

The girl paused to enjoy the warm fragrance of the I 
lilies. It reminded her of something way back — some- | 
thing sad and strange. What was it ? Oh, yes I Now 
she knew. It was the funeral of Billy Connor — ^'Dia- 
mond Billy," the confidence man, over in Brooklyn. She 
had gone with Maggie Connor and Rosalie. Poor old 
Billy. He drank himself to death after they shut down 
on horse-racing in New York State. How she cried 
when the organ played and they all knelt down ! That 
was the only time she had ever been in a church or tried 
to pray. 

''To be honest, to be kind. ... To make amends for 
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any wrong act. To ask God for strength against temp- 
tation." 

Now, in her need, these words that the curate had 
taught her came back to her mind and comforted her. 
This had been a hard fight with Anton and she had won 
out. She had rescued the money and would give it back, 
as she had promised — ^that was something. 

Hester smiled as she pictured Anton's face when he 
opened the purse. The nerve of the man to think he 
could get the best of her at a game like that, her own 
game ! "Now put your, two little hands outside your 
cloak and keep 'em there!" Silly Anton! Didn't he 
know that Hester Storm had worked that trick when she 
was a twelve-year-old kid sneaking leathers from shop- 
ping guys on Sixth avenue cars ? Two little hands out- 
side your cloak! Ha! Two little gloved hands — ^very 
innocent — and one of them a fake, joined onto a fake 
arm and the whole thing strapped from the shoulder! 
Then if the man gets gay and hugs you in the automo- 
bile, and pretty soon gets crazy and kisses you, while 
you wriggle and twist and keep him busy — and then get 
busy yourself with your real arm down in the golf bag — 
why, it was too easy! It was a wonder Anton didn't 
get wise when she stopped so long at the lodge. Those 
shoulder straps take time to fasten on. 

With a thrill of professional pride and a sigh of half 
regret, Hester pressed her hand to the bosom of her 
dress, where the bundle of crisp banknotes crackled allur- 
ingly. Five thousand pounds! Twenty-five thousand 
dollars! And it must be given back! No fiddling 
around, either! It was not good for a girl like her to 
have twenty-five thousand dollars that belonged to some- 
body else in her clothes. Not good at all ! 
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She walked straight to the wide double doors witk 
their green portieres that separated the conservatory f roo 
the library, and, bracing herself for this ordeal with Ae 
Reverend Merle, she turned the knob. 

"Rosalie will be glad," she thought, as she pressed 
against the door. To her surprise nothing moved or 
yielded, and the g^rl realized, with a sudden sinking of 
the heart, that the library door was locked. 

Hester tapped lightly on the panel, then louder, bat 
no one came. She listened, with her ear close to the 
door, but there was no sound from the adjoining room. 
Strange! Mr. Merle must have gone out. Ordinarily 
there would have been nothing alarming in this, but now 
to the agitated girl it assumed the proportions of a dis- 
aster. She had counted on giving this money immedi- 
ately to the clergyman, but, with the clergyman ab- 
sent 



Seized with alarm, Hester darted back to the door of 
the conservatory, the door in the ground glass wall that 
led in from the lawn. She opened this door just a 
crack and looked out, then instantly closed it and turned 
the key. Not a hundred yards distant, Anton was bur 
rying toward this very spot. 

In the presence of danger Hester's mind acted quickly. 
The essential thing now was to hide this money. But 
where? She looked wildly about her. In the center of 
the conservatory stood a small, low table covered with 
potted plants. There was a drawer in this table. Hester 
put down the golf bag and pulled the drawer opea 
Lengths of twine and wire, some gardener's tools and a 
lot of seed catalogues. She shook her head and pushed 
the drawer shut. Anton would look there at once. She 
must find some simple place that he would not think of. 
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Perhaps she could bury the money in one of these big 
bubs that held the palm trees, but no, there wasn't time, 
[t was maddening I 

In this emergency the girl's eyes fell upon a small 
standard rose bush growing in a gilt basket. It was a 
plant that Lionel and the countess had purchased at 
the Progressive Mothers' bazaar. Hester bent down 
eagerly to see if there was a space between the basket 
and the flower pot and, in trying to move the latter, she 
caught the stem of the rose-bush, whereupon to her sur- 
prise the bush itself, with the earth about its roots, de- 
tached itself from the flower pot so that she was able 
to lift the plant and a cylinder of dry earth entirely out 
of the pot. Ah! This might do. And a moment later 
she had laid the banknotes in the bottom of the pot and 
replaced the cylinder of earth above them. To the 
casual glance there was not the slightest indication that 
the rose-bush had been tampered with. 

Now, in desperate haste, Hester flung off her scarlet 
cloak and, with a few deft movements, loosened the 
shoulder straps that held the false arm in place. Anton 
might search her and, if he found this — There! it was 
off! And none too soon, for at that very moment the 
loose-jointed figure of the chauffeur appeared, silhouet- 
ted in sinister black, against the ground glass wall of 
the conservatory. A moment later he was trying to open 
the door, clicking savagely at the lock. 

Where could she hide the false arm? Anton would 
be here in a second. There was another door at the end 
of the conservatory where he could come in. She dared 
not lock this other door, for then he would know that 
she was guilty. But the false arm? High up along the 
wall, higher up than she could reach, ran a wide shelf 
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ranged with tin cans and packages of seed and ooib of 
rubber hose. It was the best she could do, and, with a 
quick movement, Hester flung the false member Ufsmsi 
80 that it touched the ceiling and then fell out of s^^ 
behind a rusty watering pot. As she did so she sav 
Anton's shadow nearing the other door. Well, she was 
ready for him. Wait I Her cloak I There ! 

And now, partly to hide her agitation, partly with a 
feminine idea of taking the aggressive in a bad cause, 
Hester stepped to a telephone fixed against the wall near 
the library door. What was the telephone number on 
that card she had picked up in the garage? Ah, yes I 
And in the very last second before the chauffeur en- 
tered she took up the receiver, placing her hand so tiiat 
the little finger, unperceived, held down the hook and 
there was no communication. 

Thus, when the chauffeur burst in, boiling with anger, 
Hester Storm, attired in her scarlet cloak and perfectly 
calm, was talking in a natural and business-like way to 
the unresponsive green-painted wall of the conservatoiy. 

"Hello! Yes, Mr. Henderson," she was sa3ring, ap- 
parently absorbed in her telephoning and quite uncon- 
scious that Anton was present. "I understand. Ill ^^ 
port to-morrow as usual. What? You don't want me 
to call up 724 Qielsea ? Oh, I see." 

As she pretended to listen, the girl held the transmit- 
ter so that she could watch her adversary's face in the 
nickel-plate surface. It was evident that his surprise 
and alarm were genuine. 

"Very well, Mr. Henderson," she concluded. "I wiD 
telephone to the house. Good-by, sir." And, hanging 
up the receiver, she turned innocently toward Anton. 

'*Oh!" she exclaimed. "When did you come?" 
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He strode toward her with an ugly look. ''Who were 
you telephoning to?" 

^No one in particular, a — a friend of mint" she an- 
swered with simulated embarrassment. 

''A friend named Henderson?" he demanded. 

She shook her head. "You've got your wires twisted. 
I don't know anyone by that name." 

''You called up 724 Chelsea. I heard you." 

"WeU, whatof It?" 

"You said you were going to report there to-morrow ? 
What do you mean by that?" 

Hester looked him steadily in the eyes, then, goii^ 
ck>9e to him, she spoke with a semblance of concentrated 
anger. 

"If you think you can run me off on a side-track like 
this, little chauffeur boy, let me tell you you've got an- 
odier guess coming. I want to know where is my part 
of that money?" 

He swore violently. "You know — — well where 

it is." 

''What?" 

"You took the money, my share and yours." 

"So that's your game! That's the kind of a cheap 
skate you are I" She seemed to tremble with rage. "Re- 
member what I told you. You can't flimflam me. I — I 
won't stand for it." 

Her bosom heaved, her nostrils dilated and her Span- 
ish eyes burned on him so fiercely that the chauffeur 
hesitated. Was it possible she was on the level? Had 
someone else taken the money ? 

"There was nothing in that purse," he said saVLeoiy. 

"You mean there is nothing in it," she sneered. "I 
suppose you'll show it to me— empty ? Ha I" 
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"It is empty and it was empty. You got away 
the stuff and I know it." 

"How did I get away with it? You wouldn't let 
touch the bag or move my hands. I suppose I took 
with my feet?" 

Anton scowled and was silent "I don't know 
you got it, but — 
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Suddenly he caught her arm and drew her sharply 
him. 

"Leave me alone," she struggled. 

He held her in his powerful grip and, with busin 
like thoroughness, proceeded to press his hands over 
garments until he had satisfied himself that the 
notes were not concealed about her person. 

"Little devil! YouVe hidden it somewhere," and 
pushed her from him savagely, glaring at her. 

"You — you " she tried to brave him again, but hcl 

words failed her. He had hurt her and shamed her wA 
his rough handling, and, frightened now, she shelteitd 
herself in a woman's last defense, she burst into tears 

Whereupon, Anton, man-like, began to weaken. Aftci 
all, he did not know that she had taken the money froo 
the purse. He had followed her quickly and found he 
telephoning — telephoning to Henderson. That was an 
other queer thing, but, anyway, it always took him thrc 
or four minutes to get Henderson, so she wouldn't hav 
had time to hide the money. Besides, how did she get it 
He had watched her like a hawk, even while he wa 
kissing her. And it was true the golf bag had been fou 
days at the club house^ Many things may happen to 
golf bag in four days. 

"Say, kid, don't cry," he relented. "I'm sore aboii 
the money, but — ^maybe you didn't take it." 
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sster wept on inconsolable. 

laybe somebody got away with it at the club house/' 
Dntinued. 

''ou — ^you don't believe an)rthing I say," she sobbed. 
Veil, you don't believe anything I say, do you? You 
: I took the stuff myself, don't you ?" he retorted. 
lis seemed to Hester the moment for a more con-* 
ory attitude and she agreed, still sniffing and dab- 
at her eyes with her handkerchief, that it was barely 
ble someone at the club had stolen the money, 
lut there's one thing I want to know, girlie, and I 
it straight," the chauffeur insisted. "How did you 
en to be telephoning Henderson just now?" 
ister dried her tears and smiled faintly. Now she 
the victim of her own mystification. What plausible 
)n could she invent for telephoning to a man about 
n she knew absolutely nothing? 
^^hat do you care about Henderson ?" she laughed, 
care a good deal. Come, now !" It was plain that 
•n took this telephone incident very seriously, 
[enderson is a — a party I'm working for," she ven- 
1. 

hen you do know someone by that name? Yott 
said you didn't." 

e looked at him reproachfully. "I don't have to 
r him personally to work for him, do I?" 
Vhat kind of work do you do?" 
e hesitated, biting her lips, first the lower, then the 
upper one, until they were red like cherries, and all 
ime trying to imagine what kind of work it could be 
she was doing for Henderson. If she only had 
! faint idea who Henderson was ! What a fool she 
been to get herself into this tangle I 
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'You know what the work is, boy, or you can 
pretty near to guessing/' she answered, with a wae 
dropping of the eyelids. 

"You're making reports to Henderson ? Is that k? 
Don't lie. I heard you on the phone." 

Hester clutched at this guiding straw. ''Well, wlot 
of it? When I came to Ippingford I — I didn't knot 
you and — it was a — a chance to pick up some tuj 
money." She was feeling her way, wondering where 
this glib improvisation would lead her. 

"You didn't know me?" he scowled. "What's ttat 
got to do with it?" 

She leaned forward and patted his hand playfollj. 
"Now don't you be cross, Anton. You know the litde 
fat man with the brown derby hat?" 

"No." 

"Yes, you do. The one who does business for Hcb- 
derson, the one who stutters." 

"Never saw him." 

"You-didn't? Well, I saw him. The day after I came 
here he got hold of me at the lodge and — we had a walk 
and — ^he said there was a party named Henderson whi 
wanted to get a line on Baxter's chauffeur — that's you- 
and — the end of it was I agreed to telephone 724 Cbelsei 
every day." 

"The devil you did I" Anton was so disturbed by thi 
that he thrust both hands into his mane of black hair 
and sat silent. 

A moment later an electric bell echoed through the 
house. 

"Someone at the front door, some caller," muttered 
Anton. Then, looking at his watch. 'T've got to ffi 
out of here. Young Baxter wants the car." 
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''And I must take this golf bag to Miss Thompson's 
room," she remembered. 

"No hurry about that. Leave ft in the library. Wc 
don't care what becomes of the old bag now." Anton 
walked slowly toward the door, biting at his mustaehe. 

"All right, boy." 

He stepped out on the lawn, but turned back. ''Oh! 
About Henderson I If it's all the same to you — 



"I know what you want," she anticipated. "Ill talk 
to you before I telephone him again, and — buck up, boy, 
I'll give him reports after this that'll boost your game. 
Sec?" 

"Good girl I" And with a wave of his hand, the dtauf* 
feur disappeared. 

Hester drew a long sigh of relief. Talk about excite- 
ment! And now what should she do with the money? 
It was out of the question to leave five thousand pounds 
in the bottom of a flower pot without even a purse to 
protect it. The golf bag was better than that, but 

She started at the sound of voices and footsteps in 
the library. Presently there came a rattling at the door 
and the turning of a key in the lock and a moment later 
the Reverend Horatio Merle appeared, followed by Fer- 
dinand Spooner, secretary of the Progressive Mothers' 
Society. 

"My dear Mr. Spooner, I'm extremely sorry. I 
thought they might be in the conservatory," said the 
curate, peering about. "Ah, my child!" he beamed, as 
he saw Hester, who, on the instant, had caught up the 
golf bag. 

"Mr. Robert Baxter told me to put this bag away," the 
girl explained. "It belongs to Miss Thcwnpson." 

"Quite so," approved Mr. Merle. "And would yon 
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see if you can find the Countess Clendennin and Mr. 
Fitz-Brown. Say to them that Mr. Spooner has called' 

"Mr. Ferdinand Spooner, secretary of the Progressht 
Mothers' Society^" put in the latter, puffings out his red 
cheeks and blowing himself up with stiff self-importanct 
"You may add that I have called in r^ard to varioos 
articles purchased by Mr. Fitz-Brown and the G>untcss 
Qendennin at the recent fair given by the Progresidve 
Mothers. Ah, there is one of the articles V* He pCMntci 
to the rose bush. "That beautiful rose bush in the gilt 
basket. Is it not exquisite, Mr. Merle?" 

"Exquisite !" murmured Merle, rubbing his hands (fe- 
votionally. "Hurry, my child I Tell them Mr. Fcrfr 
nand Spooner has called in regard to the rose bosh and 
the other articles." 

Hester stared for a moment in dismay and then went 
slowly from the room. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
UNDER THE ROSE 

NEVER did Horatio Merle show more sweetly 
the spirit of Christian humility than during this 
brief encounter with Ferdinand Spooner. The 
very sight of Spooner was abhorrent to the gentle curate, 
the name of Spooner he detested, and all memories of 
Spooner filled the little man with inexpressible pain, for 
it was Spooner who was chiefly connected in his mind 
with that lamentable afternoon at St. Timothy's when 
Horatio had failed to put in an appearance. It was 
Spooner who had made the opening address on this occa- 
sion and it was Spooner who afterward spread through 
the parish the pitiful story of the peppermint tree. Yet 
now Horatio showed himself most friendly and listened 
with a flush of pink interest while Ferdinand dilated on 
his own successful efforts in furthering the interests of 
the Progressive Mothers. 

"Just to prove my point, Mr. Merle," concluded the 
pompous visitor, 'T will mention a great and perhaps de- 
served honor that the Progressive Mothers have recently 
extended to me in recognition of my services in their 
behalf." 

"Horatio!" called a shrill feminine voice at this mo- 
ment. 

"Yes, love," answered Merle, hurrying to the library 
door. "It is my wife. Will you excuse me, my dear Mr. 
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Spooner? I am sure Mr. Fitz-Brown and the Countess 
will be here in a moment." And he almost ran fnxB 
the room so eager was he not to hear about the honor 
that had been extended to Ferdinand Spooner. 

Left to himself, the distinguished representative of Ae 
Progressive Mothers walked about the conservatory far 
some minutes, sniffing at the flowers, and finally, b»x)ixi- 
ing impatient, looked out over the lawn. 

''Very singular why no one oomes !" he reflected ; tfan 
his eyes fell on Lionel, who, at this moment, emcfged 
from the shrubbery in a wide-brimmed straw hat and 
carrying a watering-pot. His trousers were mud*stained 
his hands were red and roughened with toi!, but his face 
radiated the shining brightness of one who is cooscioos 
of his own well-doing. 

"One moment, please I" called Ferdinand Spooner, witk 
an air of authority. 

Lionel came forward slowly, still carrying his water 
ing-pot. ''Do you want to see me ?" he asked. 

"Well — er— not exactly, but— er — ^I am Mr. Spooner, 
Mr. Ferdinand Spooner, of the Progressive Motfaers." 

"Oh, I say, are you one of the Progressive Mothers?' 

Spooner stared haughtily at ihis. "I am the sccre- j 
tary of the Progressive Mothers' Society and I de^ 
to see Mr. Lionel Fitz-Brown. Will you give him taj ' 
card, there's a good man ?" 

"Is it an3rthing important?" drawled LioneL *T, doat 
think Mr. Fitz-Brown is up yet." 

"Not up yet? Why, it's nearly one o'clock." 

"I mean to say he's taking his afternoon bawtk He's 
very particular about his afternoon bawth, Mr. Liond 
Fitz-Brown is. Can't you tell me your business?*' Then, 
very confidentially, "I'm the gardener, you know.** 
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The newcomer thought a moment. ^Could you say 
tfiat Mr. Ferdinand Spooner has called ia regard to cer^ 
tain articles purchased by Mr. Fitz-Brown at the Pro- 
gressive Mothers' bazaar? It's a small matter, only four- 
teen pounds, but — ^tell Mr. Fitz-Brown that we would 
like very much to have his check.'* 

"Oh, I say!*' exclaimed Lionel. **Mr. Fitz-Bmwn's 
check won't help the Ptt>gre8sive Mothers very 
much." 

"Why not?" 

"Because his bank account is always overdrawn." 

"Dear, dear!" murmured Spooner. 

"In fact, if you want my opinion," here the gardener 
surprised his listener by a burst of unseemly merriment, 
"if you really want my opinion, Mr. Lionel Fitz-Brown 
is — ^haw, haw, he's a regular piker." 

At this moment the countess appeared in the conserva- 
tory door. Her skirts were pinned up, a handkerchief 
was tied around her head, and her ejres were dancing 
with mischief. At the sight of her, LicMiel's merriment 
redoubled. 

"I was just telling this gentleman," he chuckled, "that 
Lionel Fitz-Brown is a regular piker. Isn't he, Kate? 
Excuse me, this lady is — the cook, Mr. Ferdinand 
Spooner." 

Kate courtesied demurely. 

"Thank you, I don't care for the opinion of the cook," 
replied Spooner with dignity. "And I may add that it 
is most extraordinary for a gardener to speak in this 
way of his employer. Will you please tell Mr. Fitz- 
Brown that I am waiting?" 

"Beg pardon, sir," put in Kate, "but I think it was the 
Countess Qendennin who purchased the articles from the 
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Progressive Mothers. Isn't that so?" She winked it 
her confederate. 

"You're right, it was the countess who boaght die 
articles," agreed Lionel. 

Ferdinand frowned in perplexity. "In that case, my 
girl, you will take a message to the countess." 

"Couldn't do it, sir. The countess is having her hair 
dyed. Besides, you'll never get anything out of her. 
She never paid a bill in her life. Did she ?" with another 
wink at Lionel. 

"Not she," testified the gardener. "She uses her bills 
for curl papers." 

"I am shocked at these statements," grieved Ferdi- 
nand Spooner, wiping his brow with a heavily scented 
handkerchief. "Perhaps, under the circumstances, I had 
better take back the articles. Ah! An idea!" He 
searched in his trousers pocket and produced a silver 
piece. "Don't mention this, but — if you can get the arti- 
cles for me, quietly, you understand, I shall be glad to 
compensate you." He offered the coin to Lionel. 

"Half a crown ?" shrugged the gardener. "That's not 
much, is it, cook?" 
. "It's worth ten shillings," declared Kate. 

"Very well," agreed Spooner with a pained look. "Get 
the articles at once." 

"I'll get them," said Lionel and he disappeared into 
the library. 

"I am astonished to hear that the G>untess Qes- 
dennin dyes her hair," reflected Ferdinand. J 

"That's nothing," giggled Kate. "You ought to hear i 
her swear. And she smokes like a fish." 

"Dear me ! This is very sad. Did you say she smokes 
like— a fish?" 
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"Like a fish," repeated the cook solemnly. 

The visitor's reflections were interrupted here by the 
return of Lionel carrying a pink work basket, a yellow 
embroidered tea cosey, a green and red sofa pillow and 
an immense Jack Homer pie covered with white crinkly 
paper. 

'TIere are the articles," said the gardener, and he pro- 
ceeded to load them, as best he could, upon the portly 
person of Ferdinand Spooner. 

"It's fortunate I came in a carriage," puffed the latter. 

"You're forgetting the rose bush," said Kate. 

Spooner glanced dubiously at the rather dejected 
flower in its tinsel basket. 

"It isn't so very wonderful, is it ? Ah ! An idea 1 Will 
you present this rose bush to the Countess Clendennin 
with the compliments of Mr. Spooner, Mr. Ferdinand 
Spooner. Don't forget." He moved awkwardly toward 
the conservatory door. "Oh, I forgot the ten shillings." 
He looked down helplessly at his bulky treasures. "It's 
rather difficult for me to— er " 

But Lionel cut him short with a patronizing wave of 
the hand. 

Don't bother about that, old top." 
Old top!" snorted Spooner. 

By this time the countess was laughing hysterically. 
Please present the ten shillings to the Progressive 
Mothers," she managed to say, "with the compliments of 
the gardener and the cook." 

"The gardener and the cook!" stormed the disgusted 
visitor. 

"Haw, haw, haw!" roared Lionel, as Ferdinand 
Spooner vanished across the lawn like a disgruntled Santa 
Claus. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

LIONEL AND KATE 

WHAT an appalling little bounder I" Kate's face 
was expressive as she fanned the air widi 
her apron. 

Lionel shut his eyes and sniffed. 'T, can smdl his 
handkerchief yet." 

"Don't I" she implored. "I'm trying to forget it" 

Fitz-Brown turned his attention to the rose bush. The 
flowers hung their heads dejectedly, as if conscious of 
their guilty secret. 

'How about the 'floral offering* ?" he asked. 

Ill make you a present of it," said the countess. 

Thanks, awfully. I say, Kate," Lionel went on, T 
don't mind telling you I had all I could do to keq) mj 
hands off that half crown. I give you my word if the 
fellow had brought out a half sovereign I should lia?e 
snatched it before he knew where he was." 

"Don't be too sure," laughed Kate. "I was nearer 
to him than you were, and I have a good long reach, 
too! See if I haven't." 

She stretched out her arm, bare to the elbow, in banter- 
ing challenge. As they faced each other the creamy 
curve of her forearm lay close along his flanneled bicq)Si 
and her slender finger-tips pressed lightly against his 
neck. Lionel's hand, like a bronze epaulette, closed over 
her shoulder, and she felt the heat of his palm throqgfa 
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the thin muslin, as, with gentle strength, he held her 
immovable. 

Ever since that unforgettable night on the golf links, 
over a week ago, Lionel had kept his resolution to be 
no obstacle to Kate Clendennin's prospects. To his idol- 
atrous mind, Kate's ultimatum that she was going to 
marry Robert Baxter settled the matter. To put her alto- 
gether out of his thoughts, out of his dreams, was an 
impossibility, but he had kept away from her as much 
as possible; he had even "funked" the morning and 
evening handshake whenever he could. And now the 
curve of her warm shoulder in the hollow of his hand« 
the touch of her finger-tips, the white curve of her wrist 
so near his lips, stirring a forbidden memory with its 
subtle fragrance, this was more than Lionel had bar- 
gained for. It brought to bear on his resolution a pres- 
sure "beyond its guaranteed capacity." And, inasmuch 
as when a steam boiler explodes it is the engineer and 
not the boiler that is held to blame, so Lionel must not 
be censured for what was beyond his control. 

Kate, with the supersentience of her sex, felt it com- 
ing before Lionel had the least idea of it, and as she 
waited second by second for the moment when her lover 
would press his lips passionately to her wrist, all power to 
draw away left her. She felt his kisses on her bare ann, 
up and up, and still she did not move, and when at 
last his lips came to hers, and for a moment he held her 
unresisting in his arms, Lionel had no disturbing ddu- 
sion, as on a former occasion, that Kate Qendennin had 
fainted. 

When Kate, by the exercise of that mysterious power 
of unreasoning possessed only by women, had made 
Lionel desperately ashamed of having done just what abe 
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had wanted him to do, and when Lionel had suffidendf 
humbled himself , she lifted him to a second best hea?a 
by allowing herself (much against her will) to be per- 
suaded not to renounce him forever. Then, discovering 
that the air was stifling in the conservatory, she an- 
nounced her intention of taking a walk. No ! On no 
account would she let Lionel accompany her. He might 
go anywhere in the world except with her. She was 
going down by the lake, and she wanted to be alone. 

Lionel watched her dejectedly as she crossed the lawn 
and disappeared through the firs. For ten minutes, fif- 
teen minutes he waited, and then, unable to endure it 
any longer, and choosing to brave her displeasure rather 
than remain away from her another minute, Lionel fol- 
lowed the path Kate had taken, and found her sitting 
in the summer house at the end of the little 
rustic pier. 

"I say, Kate," he plunged right in, "I can't stand this. 
I'll have to clear out. I thought I could go through 
with it a week ago, but it's too much for me. When I 
acted like a brute just now and — and kissed you it was 
because I was such a beastly ass as to think a chap like 
me could make you happy on nothing a year, love in 
a cottage and all that. But that's what I'm going to do, 
Kate, only without the love — just plain cottage." 

"Yes?" 

"The fact is," he floundered on, "I've begun to feci 
differently about things, about money and all that. Old 
Baxter's right. Work is the only thing, and — I've made 
up my mind I'm going to take up farming. You know 
that place I told you of, Kate. I can get it for next to 
nothing. It belongs to that uncle I told you about at 
Wormwood Scrubbs — ^the disgustingly rich one — ^you 
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know. You see I'm his favorite nephew — I mean to say 
his only nephew — which comes to the same thing, doesn't 
it? At all events he's my favorite uncle, and he's bound 
to leave me his money sometime, as that's the only way I 
could ever have enough to pay him back." 

"Isn't he the aeroplane uncle?" asked Kate. Her 
voice sounded listless, and her eyes were fixed on the 
further shore of the little lake. 

'That's the one. He goes in for biplanes. I had 
rather hoped he'd get a monoplane — not that I bear the 
dear old chap any ill will, don't you know." He paused 
and then went on more cheerfully: "But, after all, an 
uncle is an uncle, isn't he, Kate ?" 

Lionel had a way of stating great truths that carried 
his hearers off their feet. 

"I believe he is, now that you speak of it," Elate 
assented. There was a slight twinkle in her eye, but she 
looked away before Lionel caught it, "What will you do 
on a farm?" 

"Oh, I'm going in for vegetables, potatoes, you know, 
and all that sort of thing. You get the names out of a 
catalogue. I'm told the catalogues are free — that's one 
of the things that decided me — and they contain photo- 
graphs of all the vegetables — regular family album, don't 
you know." Lionel laughed for the first time since his 
downfall. "All you have to do is to compare the pho- 
tographs with the things, as soon as they come up, and 
that's how you know which is which. It sounds hard, 
but really it's perfectly simple when you get the hang 
of it." 

"What if you failed to recognize a vegetable from its 
photograph ?" questioned Kate in a serious voice. "Pho- 
tographs are sometimes very flattering, you know, espe- 
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dally in csUlogues. Snppoae yoa nustook a kttuoe for 
acibbi^?" 

^Ah, there you have me. I bdieve ifs afanost inqx» 
sible to tell them a^uirt, Aat is, imtil tbey are ripe; lit 
there's no use burning your brKlge — I mean spoiGqK 
your cabbage until you come to it — is there, Kate? Of 
course/' he continued, '1 shall begin with potatoes. I 
shall feel perfectly at home with a potata'' 

Kate turned her head away quickly. 

''Did you see that swan ?" she cried. ''He turned a 
perfect somersault in the water.^ 

Lionel adjusted his monocle and stared at the un- 
ruffled surface of the lake. "He must have dived 
and come up on the other side of the island,** he sug- 
gested. 

"Please go on," she said. "What will be jrour atti- 
tude toward a — toward a — po— po " She was afraid 
to trust her voice. 

"A potato? My dear girl, it's the simplest tfitng m 
the world. Once plant the seeds and pot the sticks 
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"The sticks?" mterrupted Kate. 

Lionel permitted himself the smile of superior knowl- 
edge. "Of course, for the little beg^^s to climb up. 
I say, Kate, didn't you know that the potato is a creeper? 
Some of the catalogues call it a vine, but that's confus- 
ing, because a vine, don't you know, bears grapes, and a 
potato only bears potatoes. A chap might easily go 
wrong on that, mightn't he? Gardening is full of pit- 
falls, but so is every other profession when it comes to 
that, and I fancy I'll muddle through somehow, and if 
I don't, well, there you are 1" 

Liond leaned back in the rustic seat and Uew oot a 
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riumphant cloud of smoke. Kate watdbed him in 
dlence. 

Presently, in response to a pair of lifted e3rebrow8 and 
m outstretched palm, Lionel fumbled for his c^arette 
:ase. Kate selected one, and, poising it delicately be* 
:ween her lips, tipped her face toward his for a ligfat 
Lionel hastily removed his cigarette and handed it to 
ler. She took it silently, with a loc^ that missed its 
nark. 

After lighting her cigarette the countess tossed Lion- 
el's into the lake with an exclamation that caused him 
jO look round. 

"How stupid of me !" she said. "Take mine." 

He was feeling for the case. Kate wondered if he 
lad heard. She watched him with a curious expression 
sis he took a fresh one, then as he was feeling for a 
match she quickly leaned her face toward his, steadjring 
[ler cigarette with her slender fingers. There was no 
Evading it this time. To complicate matters, her hand 
^ook ever so slightly, but enough to necessitate Lionel's 
[folding it close against his. 

"Thanks, awfully," said Lionel, puffing vigorously 
as he withdrew from the danger zone. 

Kate watched the struggling spark widi a look of 
lialf-amused suspense. 

"Thanks I I have it," he added, a moment later, as 
he leaned back and exhaled an immense cloud of smoke. 

Suddenly he jumped to his feet "I must be getting 
back to my 'chores,' as old Baxter calls them." 

Kate remained seated. "How soon do you go?" the 
asked in a tone of elaborate unconcern, made perfect 
by the preoccupation of dusting an imaginary c^[arettt 
ash from her knee. 
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"Go?" queried Lionel. 

"To the farm?" 

"Oh, yes, of course, the farm. I shall write tD 
Uncle Cyril to-night. By Jove, won't he be surprised 
to hear I'm going in for farming and all that sort of 
thing? I'm afraid the old boy'll think I'm pulling his 
leg, but I'm not, Kate, upon my word, I'm in dead 
earnest. This working game has made another man 
of me. I never felt fitter in my life. I feel better every 
way, physically and," he hesitated, "yes, by Jove, mor- 
ally." He paused breathless on this pinnacle of thought 

"And how about me?" She had turned away and 
was looking out over the lake, her chin resting on her 
hand. "I suppose you think it has made no difference 
to me. You don't think I'm worth making over. If I 
get up every morning at six and go to bed at nine, 
after working all day in the kitchen, it's just a joke. 
And as for my morals — whatever you mean by 
morals " 

Lionel had tried several times to get in a word, hdt 
Kate, never once taking her eyes off the lake, had kept 
on in a low voice, as if no one were there. It sounded 
to Lionel like some one talking in sleep. Now, as she 
paused and turned toward him, he broke in. 

"Kate I" he cried. "For God's sake don't talk like 
that. How can you say those things? You know bet- 
ter. You know I don't mean that you — ^that you " 

he stopped for want of words and went on disjointedly. 
"There's not another woman on earth to compare with 
you — ^physically or morally or any other way. If I 
thought I was such a beastly ass as not to think so I'd 
kick myself into that lake there and lie down. The 
beastly lake isn't deep enough to drown standing up in. 
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(lere isn't another woman like you anywhere — I don't 
re who she is. You're the best pal a chap ever had, 
id I'd back your say so on a polo pony against any- 
le I know." He had reached another thought pin- 
Lcle, and again he paused for breath. 
Kate got up and came to him. "It's all right, Lionel, 
know you didn't mean to hurt me, but I want to tell 
)U something. It has made a difference to me— every 
ay, just as it has to you, Lionel — and I stand for every 
ord Cousin Hiram said — I didn't at the time, I admit." 
le smiled at the recollection. "A week ago yesterday 
went up to my room and packed my boxes, all by 
yself, too. I just threw things in anyhow, higglety 
gglety. You never saw such a job as I made of it." 
"By Jove!" exclaimed Lionel. "I did the same iden- 
:al thing." 

"I made up my mind," continued Kate, "I would go 
ght out of that house and never come back." 
"So did I," said Lionel; "upon my word I did. I 
y, Kate," he went on, "what made you change your 
ind?" 

"The best reason in the world. I didn't know where 
go. 



"No more did I," admitted Lionel. 
They both laughed, and the countess went on in a 
irious tone. 

"I've learned a lot of things this last week, Lionel," 
le said, "and I didn't get them all out of Mrs. Bee- 
►n's Family Cookery Book. One is that the best imi- 

tion of happiness consists in '* 

"Oh, come, I say," interrupted Lionel. 
"In self-forgetfulness," continued Kate. "And the 
jst receipt for forgetfulness is good, hard woric." 
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Lionel gave her a stare of glassy bewfldennent "t 
may be a silly ass, I've been told so often enongb hj 
chaps who ought to know, but I'm dashed if I see whA 
you want with imitation happiness. There's no imita- 
tion about you, Kate." He looked down. There wis 
something he had to say and every meeting of Adr 
eyes made it harder. **Eithcr youTl be happy or job 
won't be happy," he went on. "Whichever it is, it 
won't be an imitation. It will be the real thin^^ and I 

hope — I hope " He took a long breath, as if to 

pull himself together, and hurried on, still without look- 
ing at her. 'It may sound a bit thick front a chap fed- l 
ing the way I do, but I mean it, upon my word, I da 
I hope you'll be happy, Kate, I hope to God hell mafe 
you happy." 

The countess was leaning back against the fustie 
doorway and her two bare arms made a glowix^ wo^ 
shipful ''V" as they flowed downward, with the gentk 
tmdulation of her body, to the slender link of her droop- 
ing hands. 

On the third finger of her left hand Lionel now saw 
for die first time, what at first he took for a plain gold 
ring, but a second look discovered a widening at one 
side that betrayed a setting of some sort turned inward 
for concealment. As he looked up, Lionel knew hj 
the quick tightening of her mouth that Kate had been 
smiling, yet, in her eyes, there was something very far 
from laughter. 

"Why didn't you tell me, Kate?" 

She put her hands behind her. 

"Tell you what?" 

"That it was all settled — ^your engagement, I mean.** 
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"My engagement? But Fm not engaged — that is, I 
mean I haven't accepted him/' 

"You haven't accepted him?" 

There was a tremendous knocking of Hope at the 
door of Lionel's heart. 

"Not yet," she answered. "It is ten days since he 
ifcsked me and I have given him no answer." 

Lionel stared at her in blank amazement. Ten days 
ago! That was the day when he had met Kate on the 
golf course and had held her in his arms and thought 
she had fainted. 

"That day? Kate, you don't mean it? You can't 
mean — do you know what day that was?" 

Suddenly she caught both of his hands in hers. 
"Yes, of course I know, Lionel. It was there on the 
golf links — under the chestnut tree — in the dark — that 
he asked me to marry him — ^the man I love and — ^and 
I'm waiting to answer him here — ^now — this very min- 
ute! Now do you understand?" 

For a moment Lionel was quite dazed. It was as if 
he had bumped his head against a rainbow. 

"I say, Kate," he faltered, "this isn't a joke, is it? 
Do you know what you're saying? Are you going to 
be my wife?" 

Kate pulled the ring off her third finger, the one and 
only ring she had on, and placed it on Lionel's little 
finger. It was a signet ring with a small engraved seal 
of chrysophrase. 

"It belonged to my grandmother, dear! Look," she 
said, pointing to the pale green stone. And there, cut 
in minute script were the words, ''Qui me nSgligi, me 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE THREAT 

FOLLOWING the adventure with the rose bash 
in its tinsel basket, there came three days of 
tortured conflict for Hester Storm, conflict with 
red-lipped, sinister-eyed Anton, who pursued her cease- I 
lessly; conflict also with herself, for now the imps of 
greed seemed to dance about her day and night, urging 
her to take this hidden treasure and escape with it 
In the zeal of her first repentant impulse it would have 
been easy for the girl to give back the money to Miss 
Thompson and then go; she was equal to that sing^ 
act of renunciation, but to stay here wearily through 
days of useless waiting, unable to do anything or con- 
fide in anyone, and all the time to have, burning* in her 
breast, the knowledge of those wonderful banknotes 
there in the bottom of the flower-pot, all unsuspected, 
and hers for the easy taking — this was too much for 
Hester Storm. 

Through sleepless night hours she sought some way 
of deliverance. Should she take the money and carry 
it to Miss Thompson in Brighton? No, no! She dared 
not trust herself, she dared not touch the money, not 
even to hide it in a securer place. The very sight of 
that fortune might be too strong a temptation for her; 
indeed, whenever her duties required her to pass through 
the conservatory, the troubled girl found herself huny- 
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way with hands clenched and face averted from that 
>ning rose bush. Once she stopped and ahnost 
ed; she was actually reaching toward the basket 
[ the words that Merle had taught her sounded 
T ears. "To be honest, to be kind. To ask God 
r day to give me strength against temptation. For 
;' sake. Amen." And she staggered on out of the 

' banish these wicked thoughts Hester threw her- 
(¥ith feverish zeal into her household duties. She 
d the countess in the kitchen, she helped Lionel 
I garden, she helped Merle in the dining room. She 
: the beds, she scrubbed the floors, she welcomed 
lumblest drudgery, anything to fill her mind and 
back the devils that were tempting her. 

I the evening of the third day she realized that the 
:ion was intolerable. Not only was she doubtful 
T own strength, but she lived in growing terror of 
n, whose looks and whispered words made it all 
lear what his intentions were. Thus far she had 
ed being alone with him, but she saw that he 
i not be put off any longer. 

te here, kid," he had threatened that afternoon as 
;r passed him on the drive, "if you think you can 
tag with me any longer you've got another guess 
ig. Either you come to the garage to-night after 

T, or " The leer on his evil face was so full 

enace that she shrank away trembling. 

II come to the garage," she said, 
t nine o'clock?" 

t nodded slowly. "At nine o'clock." 
en she hurried to her room to think. She must 
this place at once, that was certain. She could 
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hardly bear to wait anotfier day. And as Betty Thooq)- 
son was the only person to whom she ecrald give thb 
money, the only persofi she could trusi — yes, th«t wis 
it, as she could not go to Betty, Betty rniist come to her, 
Betty must come back from Brighton, she most odue 
back immediately. And straightway Hester sat dom 
and wrote the fbUowing letter: 

"My dear Miss Thompson : 

"Please start for Bainbridge Manor as soon as yon get 
this letter, which will be to-morrow morning. Take the 
first train and don't let anything stop yon from coming. 
And don't tell anyone why you are comings. Say yon 
must get some clothes or make up any excuse. I am 
only a poor girl, but take my word that diere will be 
big trouble if you don't come and nobody dse will da 
I never gave you the right reason why I came here, bat 
you will be glad to hear this secret and it will do a lot 
of good if you come at once. I'm absolutely on the level 
now, but I don't know if I can hold out another day, 
and then it will be too late. 

"Respectfully yours, 

"Hestek Stokm." 

Having addressed this urgent summons to the Grand 
Hotel in Brighton, where the Baxters were stopping, 
Hester carefully stamped the envelope and gave it per- 
sonally to the postman when he passed. Then, with a 
long sigh, she came down to her supper, confident that 
relief would be there within twenty-four hours. Alas, 
how many things may happen within twenty- four hours ! 

At nine o'clock the girl went to the garage to keep 
her appointment with Anton. She longed to stay away, 
but dared not, feeling that he was capable of some des- 
perate act if she trifled with him further. Besides, she 
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had managed this man before and now she trusted to 
Iter wits to manage him again. 

When Hester entered the garage she fomid the chauf- 
feur bending over a table absorbed in something that 
seemed to require close attention. As he heard her 
step he rose and came forward with a sort of mock 
politeness that frightened her more than his usual 
rough aggressiveness. 

"Ah, Miss Storm! It's good of you to keep your 
little date with me — for a change. If you'll make your- 
self comfortable, Miss Storm, I'll tell you a few things 
that may interest you." 

Keenly watchful, the girl sat down. On the table 
before Anton were a pair of shears, a paste pot and a 
sheet of paper on which he had, apparently, been past- 
ing words and letters cut from a newspaper. She no- 
ticed also a bottle of whiskey and a thick glass. 
'Go on," she said quietly. 

1 have ^een attending to my correspondence. Miss 
Storm," he continued in the same facetious way. "Here 
is something that may amuse you." He handed her an 
envelope on which she read, in large, black letters of 
uneven size, cut from a printed page, the name in all 
the world that she dreaded most: 

SCOTLAND tARd 
LOnDoN 

"Not such a wonderful job of pasting. Miss Storm, 
but I guess it will get there." 

With a great effort she fought back her weakness, her 
terror, and asked quietly. "What is it you — ^you want?" 

"Ah !" he smiled, and his gold tooth gleamed. "'You 
have a logical mind. You came straight to tiie point 
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What do I want?*" He poured some whiskey into the 
glass and gulped it down. ''What do you think I vrant? 
If you'll run your beautiful dark eyes over the letter 
inside that envelope you may get an idea of what I want, 
friend Hester." 

She lifted the flap of the envelope and was about to 
draw forth the letter when he leaned forward and 
added, with a queer, twisted smile, "and please get one 
thing into your head, little lady: it ain't a question of 
what I want, but of what I'm going to have. Now 
read it." 

With a sickening sense of helplessness Hester opened 
the sheet and read the following message, also made np 
of ill-assorted words and letters cut from a newspaper: 

"Scotland Yard, 
"London. 
"If you want a line on the party who stole five thou- 
sand pounds from the bishop of Bunchester, you can get 
it by sending a man to Ipping House, Ippingford, 
Surrey.'" 
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As the Storm girl read these words her chedcs 
blanched like the paper before her. 

"You — you're going to send that?" 

He nodded. "I'm going to send it to-night unless you 
deliver the goods. Mind this, it isn't a case of 'perhaps* 
or 'meet me to-morrow in the summer house' or any 
other fool fake excuse. I've had enough of that and 
I've waited all I'm going to. Either you deliver the 

goods right now or " He pointed in g^rim menace 

to the letter. 

"What goods are you talking about? What is it you 
want delivered?" she asked. 
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"My share of that money, my half. Don't say you 
didn't get it. I know you did. I've found out things, 
little Hester, since you played me for a sucker the other 
day." 

She faced him steadily now. If she could only draw 
him into an argument. She didn't believe the man was 
bom that she couldn't get the best of in a talking match. 

"What have you found out ? Go on, tell me." 

"About Henderson, for one thing. You said you re- 
ported to him every day over the telephone." 

"Well ?" 

"It was a lie. You never reported to Henderson. And 
you said there was a little man in a brown derby hat — 
who stuttered. Remember?" 

"What of it?" 

"You said he employed you to spy on me. That was 
another lie. There wasn't any little man." 

Hester's mind worked quickly. It was likely Anton 
had discovered her deception, but she mustn't acknowl- 
edge it. 

"I suppose they told you that at Henderson's office?" 
she laughed. "Of course they wouldn't spy on you. Oh, 
no ! Say, you're easy, boy." 

"It wasn't at Henderson's they told me. It was at 
the Ippingford telephone office. There are no records 
of any calls for 724 Chelsea except my calls." 

The girl started to speak, but he cut her short. "Wait ! 
If you'll let me finish you can get up a better lie. Just 
take a look at this — Exhibit B." He opened the table 
drawer and produced the false arm that Hester had hid- 
den on the high shelf of the conservatory. "I found this 
where you threw it on that very busy day. Ha ! Now, 
then, what has the dear, innocent child got to say ?" 
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Hester sat silent for a moment, lookiiig^ him strajglit 
in the eyes; then, slowly, a smile began to play aM 
her mouth and presently she tmrst into a half miscUoF- 
ous, half impudent laugh. 

"I tried to do you up, Anton,'' she acknowledged^ ^ 
I didn't get away with it." 

"You went through the purse while I was Idssiiig yoi 
in the car?" 

"Sure I did, but the purse was empty." 

"Was, eh? We'll see if it was. And you lied aboit 
Henderson ?" 

She shrugged her shoulders carelessly. "Oh, I was 
stringing you about Henderson!" 

Anton looked at her almost admiringly. ''You're t 
wonder, kid ; but — you're in awful bad with me. It don^ 
make any difference what you say — after this. IH b^ 
lieve what I see. And I'm going to have what I toU 
you, I'm going to have the goods — ^right now — the goods 
or the girl — do you get me?" 

The Storm girl sprang to her feet, eyes Uazing^, handi 
clenched. 

"If you dare " she defied him, but he waved aside 

her immediate alarm with a reassuring gesture. 

"You can cork up the sky rockets, kid. I'm not going 
to touch you or — kiss you or — ^anything, unless yon want 
me to." 

"Want you to?" she stared at him. "Well, of all the 
conceited " 



"No, no," he interrupted, "I don't mean that you'ft 
stuck on me, girlie. I know how you feel, but if it's a 

question between going to jail and — er ^" now he 

leered at her disgustingly, "giving me a sort of- 
half interest in your tender young beaut y " 
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"You beast! You coward!" she cried, her cheeks 
flaming. 

He rose slowly and faced her with hard, narrowing 
eyes, but he kept his distance. 

"It's that or the money," he answered, "you can take 
your choice." 

"I tell you I haven't got the money." 

"What you tell me doesn't cut any ice, kid ; it's what 
I tell you, and that is — now listen — ^this is your last 
chance— either you give me what I want — ^you under- 
stand-— or I walk straight out of here and put that letter 
in the postoffice. Now, then." 

He stood before her, insolent, pitiless, holding the 
letter addressed to Scotland Yard. 

Hester moistened her lips and began to speak in a low 
voice. She realized that the crisis had come. This was, 
perhaps, the most important moment of her life. 

"I admit I've done wrong, Anton," she said. "I didn't 

play fair with you, but — I had a reason that " she 

looked at his cruel mouth and cynical eyes and turned 
away in despair. "I guess you wouldn't understand the 
reason." 



"I understand the reason, all right," he sneered ; "yon 
thought you could get away with my share of the coin 
and you fell down." 

"No, that wasn't the reason. I meant to keep straight, 
Anton. When I got on that train from Paris I had 
cut out crooked work, I swear I had. I was going back 
to New York to see my sister Rosalie. She's sick 
and " 

"Never mind your sister Rosalie. You stole that 
purse." He poured out another drink of whiskey and 
tossed it down, while she pleaded dumbly with her beau- 
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tiful dark eyes. "And you've lied to me all along." He 
wiped his mouth on the back of his hand. "You're a 
smooth article, Hester. You say you didn't land that 
money. Maybe you didn't. The chances are you did, 
but suppose you didn't? Then where do I come in? I 
get the grand laugh all around, is that it ? No, no, girlie, 
if I don't get my half of that five thousand pounds, then, 
as sure as you're standing there, I get you." 

"You'll never get me." She shrank away in disgust 
and defiance. 

Anton walked slowly to the wall and took down his 
cap from a nail. 

"Is that what you mean?" 

"Yes," she flung back. 

With a look of grim purpose he moved to the door, 
opened it and turned, holding the letter. 

"Is that your last word, kid ?" 

For a second she hesitated, then all the strength of 
her nature, all the pride of her outraged young woman- 
hood rose in fierce revolt. 

"Yes," she cried. "You can post your letter ; you can 
do what you please. You're a coward and a beast. A 
coward and a beast. Now, go ! Go !" 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
ENTER GRIMES 

IN this crisis, as in many another, the deciding in- 
fluence was a pale yellow liquid poured out of a 
dark brown bottle — whiskey, in short — without 
'which (several stiff drinks of it) Anton would never 
have posted that letter to Scotland Yard. He would have 
realized that such an act could only destroy his chances 
with Hester, while it might easily react dangerously 
against himself, for, after all, so far as intention went, 
he was as deeply involved in the crime as she was. If a 
detective should come to Ippingford and discover the 
truth it might be difficult for the chauffeur to explain 
how he happened to be the person who removed Miss 
Thompson's golf bag from the country club. 

"I have done a crazy thing," he muttered as he strode 
away from the postoffice through the darkness, breath- 
ing deep the cool night air that calmed his passion and 
cleared his brain. ''I have done a fool thing and it's too 
late to change it." 

Meantime Hester, tingling with wrath after this hard 
encounter, had gone back to her room with a new prob- 
lem that held her anxious thoughts far into the night. 
Had she made a mistake in defying this man? Should 
she have controlled her anger and somehow gained a 
little time? Perhaps a day would have been enough. 
If Miss Thompson came at once by the morning train 
she would be at Ipping House soon after luncheon, and 
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an hour later Hester Storm might have been free, speed- 
ing toward London and New York, with all this trooUe 
left behind. 

Whereas, now what would happen? Suppose Anton 
had carried out his threat and posted the letter to Scot- 
land Yard ? He was just fool enough and drunk enough 
to do it — ^perhaps. And perhaps not It might have bem 
all a bluff, the letter and his talk. Anyway, she was gkd 
she had called him down. He was a beast, all right. 

But suppose he had posted the letter? Suppose a de- 
tective came prowling around? Suppose it was Grimes, 
who had seen her in Charing Cross station that day of 
the robbery, and who knew all about the Storm giri's 
record? Then what? 

In snatches of tortured sleep Hester dreamed that die 
was trying to escape from a room with two doors, at 
one of which she met the cold gray eyes of Grimes, and 
at the other the twisted smile of Anton. She rose soon 
after daybreak, unrefreshed, and, having dressed, she 
spent an hour packing her things, so that if the diance 
came she could leave at a moment's notice. Then she 
knelt down at her bedside and said the prayer that Merie 
had taught her. 

A few minutes later Hester's attention was caught by 
sounds from below, the unbolting of heavy doors, then 
an echo of footsteps and low voices. She looked at her 
watch and saw that it was a quarter past six. Anton 
was opening the house. It was Friday morning. The 
great day, with its promise of momentous happenings, 
had begun. And the sun was shining. 

Lightly the Storm girl descended the stairs, and paus- 
ing at the first landing, listened to the chauffeur, who 
was talking to a telegraph boy. 
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"Yes, this is Mr. Baxter's house. Let me have it/' 
he was saying. 

Whereupon the boy searched in his cap and produced 
the familiar yellow envelope of a telegram or a cabte- 

"There!" grumbled the chauffeur as he signed tfie 
boy's book. "Here's a sixpence for you." 

"Thanks, guv'nor," and the youth went off whistHng, 
while Anton stared at the sealed message. 

Hester leaned over the railing and watched her ad- 
versary, who evidently thought himself quite alone. 
With a few careful movements he opened tfie envelope 
and drew forth a yellow sheet. 

"In cipher!" she heard him mutter. Then he moved 
into the library, while she, cautious and silent, followed 
him. 

Anton went directly to Betty Thompson's desk, and» 
taking from his pocket a bunch of keys, he proceeded 
to unlock the upper left-hand drawer and drew out 
a small, red, leather-covered book, in which he searched 
tsigtrly, consulting the cablegram from time to time 
as he did so. It was Hiram Baxter's private cable code 
book. 

With absorbed interest the chauffeur continued his 
work of translation, writing down the words hastily as 
he deciphered them. And, presently, Hester saw by his 
face that the cabl^jam must contain news of the utmost 
importance. 

"Good God!" he exclaimed, frowning and kx)king 
about him doubtfully. He glanced at his watch, took a 
few steps toward the door, and listened intently, then he 
went quickly to the telephone. 

''HeUo! Give me the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Loodoa 
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In a great hurry — ^please." He spoke in a low tone and 
drummed nervously on the desk while he waited. 

"Hello! The Ritz-Carlton ? I want Mr. Henderson, 
room 147. Yes, Henderson. Quick, please." 

And presently, with a sort of unconscious cringing, 
''Hello! Is that you, Mr. Henderson? This is Anton 
Busch. I'm sorry to disturb you, sir, but it's urgent A 
cablegram has just come for Mr. B. It will pretty well 
spoil everything if he gets it. I know he's in Brighton, 
sir, but Mr. R6t>ert is here. Yes, it came in cipher. I've 
just translated it. Shall I read it, sir?" 

He held before him the paper on which he had writ- 
ten, and was about to repeat it when the creaking of Hes- 
ter's shoe, as she leaned forward near the door, caused 
him to turn suspiciously. "I'll have to be quick, Mr. 
Henderson. I'm in the library. Yes, I'm using the 
house telephone. If I'm interrupted, sir, you'll under- 
stand. Don't ring up. I'll call you later. All rig^t, sir, 
here's the cabl^^ram." 

Slowly and distinctly he read into the telephone from 
the sheet before him : 



"Hiram Baxter, Ippingford, Surrey : Have advance 
news highest authority that Supreme Court decision 
copper suit will be announced to-morrow, Friday, and 
will be unfavorable. Prices sure to break violently as 
soon as decision is known. This is our one chance to 
save everything and close out with a profit. Ask your 
authority to sell fifty thousand shares Independent Cop- 
per. Vital importance to act before exchange opens this 
morning. 

"Gramercy. 

"Did you get that, sir?" 

There was a long pause while the chauffeur listened, 
nodding respectfully and occasionally murmuring, "Yes, 
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T." Then he answered: "I understand, sir. Five 
ours will do the trick. If Baxter hasn't acted by 
velve it's all off." He looked at his watch. "It isn't 
;ven yet. I'll see that Mr. Robert doesn't get this cable- 
ram until after luncheon. Good-by, sir." 

With a gesture of relief he hung up the receiver, and, 
elding together the cablegram and the code translation, 
e put these carefully in his breast pocket. 

Meantime Hester had been doing some quick thinking, 
[ere was the haughty Anton caught in a piece of crooked 
ork. He was betraying his employer, he was keeping 
ack a message that evidently involved a fortune and 
lat must be acted upon before twelve o'clock. There 
as no need of understanding Wall Street operations or 
upreme Court decisions to see the importance of getting 
old of this cablegram that Anton had just stuffed into 
is pocket. That was in her line, getting things out of 
Bople's pockets, and — perhaps this piece of yellow paper 
light help her play her own game. Anyhow, she was 
oing after it. 

Thus resolved, Hester flew back silently up the stairs, 
ne flight, two flights, and, turning, came clattering down 
3^in with deliberate noisiness, as if for her first appear- 
ice, and, entering the library, greeted the chauffeur 
ith a look of well-acted surprise. 

"Oh I" she said coldly. 

Anton thrust his hands deep into his pockets and 
ared at her, biting his mustache nervously. Then, 
ithout speaking, he moved toward her slowly, until he 
ood about a yard away. She faced him steadily. 

"You little devil!" he said hoarsely. "I've got a no- 
on to— to '* He began to breathe quickly through 

Hating nostrils, while his beady eyes burned oa hfit« 
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"To what ?" she challenged him. 

He reached forward quickly and caught her by Ae 
arm. 

"See here, now, Fm going to talk to you — straight" 
He drew her close to him, so close that he could fed 
every line of her lithe, slim figure. "You know what I 
said last night, kid. Well, I meant it. I'm crazy about 
you, and, by God, I'm going to get something out of 
this." He held her, struggling against him, and pressed 
his mouth down upon her unwilling lips. 

"Wait I" she panted. "Did you— did you post that 
letter to Scotland Yard ?" 

"Why — er — ^no," he answered, and she knew that he 
was lying by the way his eyes shifted. 

Once more, mad with desire, the chauffeur tried to 
kiss her, but with a sudden effort Hester freed herself 
and darted toward the door. 

"I guess you've made trouble enough for one day, Mr. 
Anton," she laughed mockingly. "And remember, bcff, 
if a Scotland Yard detective shows up here to-day it's 
you he'll take away, not me." 

It was an empty threat, but she made it bravely as 
she tripped away, and, somehow, her words filled Antoo 
with a vague foreboding. 

"Damn that girl!" he muttered as he strode toward 
the garage. And presently his anger changed to black 
rage when, on searching his pocket for Baxter's im- 
portant cablegram, he found that it was gone. Little 
liar t She had tricked him again. She had let him kiss 
her with the deliberate purpose of stealing those papers, 
and then she had laughed at him. Very well ; he would 
show her. He was glad now he had notified Scot- 
land Yard. He hoped they did send a man, and he 
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swore this Storm girl should pay for what she had done. 
He would certainly make her pay. 

Through the morning hours that followed Hester bus- 
ied herself, as usual, with the housework and the kitchen 
work, trying to be diligent and good tempered, and put- 
ting from her resolutely the temptation to flee from this 
place that might soon be full of peril for her. But as 
noon approached she eyed the clock anxiously, and at 
every sound of wheels hurried to the window. There 
was a train from London at twenty minutes to twelve. 
Would Betty Thompson be on it? Would a man from 
Scotland Yard be on it ? Would one of these two arrive 
before the other, and, if so, which one? 

Then she wondered what would happen if a detective 
did come. After all, Anton's letter gave only a vague 
clue. No name was signed and no names were men- 
tioned. Robert Baxter could tell nothing about the rob- 
bery, because he knew nothing. And the Reverend Merle 
could tell nothing for the same reason. There was only 
Anton to be feared, and Anton wasn't going to put him- 
self under the cold, investigating eye of an oflicer of the 
law, not if the Storm girl sized him up right, and she 
thought she did. On the whole, the situation might be 
worse, still 

Twelve o'clock! Half past twelve I And no arrival I 
Perhaps Miss Thompson wasn't coming. Perhaps she 
didn't believe the thing was important. And straight- 
way the imps of darkness whispered that this was fate. 
Hester had done her best, she had written the letter to 
Miss Thompson, and now, if no one would help her, if 
no one would take the money when she was trying to 
give it up— why she had better — she had better 

At this perilous moment a carriage came cruching^ 
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up the drive, and, glancing out, Hester recognized Betty 
Thompson on the back seat. 

Well, that settled it. The hour had come for tiie test- 
ing of Hester Storm. She must go to Miss Tfaooipson 
now and make her confession. She must tell this sweet 
young woman who had trusted her and befriended her 
that she was a thief, that she had stolen the bisiiop's 
purse. She had better go quickly, while she had the 
courage. 

It was twenty minutes later when the Storm girl, 
white-lipped, entered the library where the secretary 
was arranging in a dull green vase some ydlow roses 
that she had just picked in the conservatory. She 
looked up brightly and came forward with extended 
hand. 

"Well, Hester," she smiled, "you see that I believe in 
you. Your letter came this morning at half-past eigiit, 
and at half-past nine I was on the train. Poor child, yoo 
look — ^why, you look ill?" 

"Do I ? Well, I — I am not feeling any too good." 

"What is it ? What has happened ? Come over here." 
With kind concern Betty led her troubled friend to the 
davenport. "You know Til be glad to do whatever I 
can to help you. Now then ?" 

Hester sighed wearily. "You can't help me, Indj, ex- 
cept to— believe what I say — wish me luck when Fve 
gone." 

"You're going away?" 

The girl nodded. "Just as soon as I can — this after- 



noon." 



"Oh ! Fm sorry to hear that. I take a great interest 
in you. I — ^I like you, Hester." 
The genuine friendliness of her tone went straight to 
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*tfae heart of this poor wanderer. The Storm girl fixed 
lier dark eyes yearningly on Betty. 

''I'm in trouble, lady, and — say, on the level, do you — 
like me?" 

Tndeed I do. I liked you the first time I saw you." 

"Why?" 

''Why?" repeated Betty, disconcerted by the girl's 
.strange earnestness. "Oh, I liked you because you are — 
different and — you're pretty and — I thought it was a 
shame when they accused you of stealing that purse." 

There was a moment's silence while Hester braced 
lierself for the great ordeal. 

"There's one thing about that purse that you don't 
Icnow," she began in a low tone. But at that moment 
"tiie door opened and Horatio Altered, carrying a card 
on a tray. He wore a long, blue apron. 

"A gentleman to see Mr. Robert Baxter," he said 
quietly. 

Betty looked at Horatio in surprise. "Why, Mr. 
]yf erle I How queer you look ! Are you taking Parker's 
place?" 

Horatio bowed respectfully. "Yes, Miss Thompson, 
3 am." 

Betty laughed. It never occurred to her that Merle 
>¥as speaking seriously. She picked up the card and 
glanced at it. "Mr. Grimes," she read, and Hester's face 
>¥ent white. "From Scotland Yard," she continued, 
studying the card. "Scotland Yard ? Isn't that the place 
x^here they " 

"I think he's a detective," murmured Horatio, the bril- 
liance of his eyes revealing his intense interest in the 
xnatter. 

A detective I Indeed 1 Is Mr. Robert Bm^x ^>ol\.T 
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Horatio inclined his head gravely. "Mr. Robert Bax- 
ter is out with the car. I told Mr. Grimes and he asked 
to see Mr. Baxter's secretary. He says it's important" 

Miss Thompson frowned impatiently. 'Tt's most an- 
noying. I'm engaged in a serious matter, and Oh! 

Very well ! Show him in.' 
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But now the tortured penitent broke oat in an agon- 
ized cry : "No t You mustn't see him. Let me speak 
to you — alone." 

At the sight of Hester's pallid face and entreatiiig 
eyes Betty's heart softened. 

'Tlease ask Mr. Grimes to wait/' she said to Merle, 
as he withdrew discreetly, and then to the trembling 
girl: "My poor friend I You're all unstrung. Now 
tell me, why don't you want me to see this detective?" 

"Because I — I lied to you that day — about the purse" 

"Lied to me?" 

"Yes, I — ^I did steal the purse." 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE PENITENT 

AT Hester's startling avowal, Betty shrank away ia 
involuntary aversion. 
^ "Oh I" she cried, and her truthful eyes judged 
the girl sternly. 

The culprit faced her in pleading appeal. She had 
played her last card recklessly, impulsively, risking every- 
thing. She never understood afterward what had im- 
pelled her to this dangerous unnecessary confession. 
Was it fear or calculation? She knew that if Betty 
betrayed her it was all up with little Hester, and she had 
no reason to believe that Miss Thompson would condone 
or tolerate an act of flagrant wickedness. Yet she had 
told her. 

''A thief!" shivered Betty. 

"Yes, a thief," flung out the other, in half defiance. 
"You don't. think I'm good enough to touch, do ye? 
Maybe I'm not, but — say, do you want to know what 
made me steal — ^the first time? Do you want to know?" 
The words tumbled out in a fierce tumult, and Betty, 
fascinated, watched this strange girl as her dark eyes 
blazed and her nostrils quivered. 

"Tell me," said Betty gently, "sit here— tell me every- 
thing." And, leading the way to the davenport, she 
placed Hester beside her. "Now I" 
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"I was only a kid — about twelve/' panted the penitc 
•We lived on Orchard street" 

''New York?" 

''Yes. In a rotten tenement and — my sister Rosalia 
she was seventeen — she took care of us, me and my lit 
brother." 

"Wait I" interposed Betty. "Is this true? \ 
mustn't try to work on my feelings. You must tell 
the truth. You know you haven't — ^Hester — at otl 
times." 

The Storm girl sat biting her red lips and twisting 1 
fingers nervously. "I've been crooked," she said, spe 
ing low, "but, lady, I hope God will strike me d< 
if " 

"Hush ! Don't say that." 

"I do say it. I mean it. I want you to believe i 
Nobody's ever believed me or — been kind to me— exc 

you and " she was sobbing now, "if you're go 

back on me — I don't care — for anything." She spn 
up suddenly with a fierce gesture, and pointed to 
door. "Go on I Call in Grimes ! Give me up 1" 

"I don't want to give you up," soothed Betty ; "bu 
I must do what is right. Sit down! Tell me the n 
What about Rosalie ?" 

At the mention of her sister, Hester's face soften 

"Say, she was the finest girl, the prettiest girl, 3 
ever saw. That's why I liked you, because you — hon 
you did — ^you made me think of Rosalie." 

"Yes?" 

"But she wasn't strong. She worked thirteen ho 
a day at a sewing machine, a damned heavy thing ths 
break your back and — she never went to the country s 
— she never had a pretty dress.' 
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"What a wicked shame I" 

''Every cent she made she spent on us. Then she got 
sick and — ^she coughed a lot and — ^she couldn't work the 
machine. There she'd lie on the bed, in a little back 
room, with her face all flushed and I'd hear her say, 
'Please, God, take care of Hester and Jamie, and let me 
see the green fields — just once.' Say, lady, what would 
you have done, if you'd been me ?" 

"I — I don't know," murmured Betty, wiping her eyes. 

"S'pose ye didn't have a dollar in the world?" pur- 
sued Hester eagerly, "and the agent came for the rent, 
a red-faced devil with a big diamond pin, and s'pose he 
tried to kiss ye and ye knew that pin might save Rosalie, 
say, would ye have pinched the pin?" 

"You mustn't ask a— question like that," replied the 
other, trying vainly to keep back her tears. 

"Yer cryin'l Then — ^then ye don't despise me?" 

"I'm sorry for you, so sorry, but — ^Hester, you must 
make amends for what you've done, you must give back 
the purse." 

"I wiU." 

"Where is it?" 

"You'll stand by me? You w<Mi*t let them take me?" 

"I'll do the best I can for you. Where is it ?" 

"You won't tell Grimes that you were in the railway 
carriage ?" 

"I must tell him, if he asks me. I can't remain in a 
false position." 

Hester's eyes filled with tears. "Then that settles me. 
Hell get the truth out of you ; he'll twist you around his 
fingers. My God I They'll send me away for ten years I" 

"Be quiet. Let me think." 

Distressed and perplexed, Miss Thompson walked back 
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and forth trying to decide what she should do. And 
Hester in wide-eyed supplication watched her, knowing 
well that her fate was trembling in the balance. If ^ 
could only think of something — something that would 
influence this fine, high-toned girl, whose soul could not 
be reached by any base appeal, she realized that. 

At this moment there sounded beyond the conserva- 
tory the sharp call of a whistle, low and sinister. 

"What's that?" started Betty. 

Hester listened in tense alarm. "It's Grimes. He's 
got a man outside. Say," she quivered, "what arc yc 
goin* to do with me?" 

"What can I do?" 

"Hide me somewhere until Grimes has gone. Will 
ye?" she begged. 

As Miss Thompson studied the wretched girl she fdt 
like an avenging angel who, without quite understanding 
how, had been changing into a benevolent fairy. Here, 
cowering before her, was a fugitive from justice who 
should, no doubt, be given up, but somehow, Betty conld 
not do it. 

"Hester," she said. "I'm doing wrong, but I can't 
help believing there is good in you and — I can't send you 
to prison. You can stay in my little room — ^there 1" She 
pointed to the mezzanine door. 

"Oh, lady, ye'll do that for me?" Hester seized 
Betty's two hands and pressed them to her lips. 

"Wait t It's understood that you give back the money 
— the stolen money." 

"Sure I I'll tell ye where it is and you can give it 
back yourself." 

"I'U give it to the bishop. He's on his way here now." 

'The bishop ? He don't know I'm here ?" 
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''He knows nothing. I'll tell him that— I'll say that 
the person who took the money is sorry and — I'll save 
you somehow." 

'TTou give me your promise — ^your promise true?" 

"I give you my promise — ^true," repeated Betty firmly. 
"Where is it — ^the money ?" 

Now, briefly and humbly, Hester told the truth about 
the bishop's purse, acknowledging her own wrongdoing, 
and tracing the treasure from her capture of it on the 
train up to the moment of its hiding under the rose 
bush. 

"I see," said Betty. 'Tfou dropped the purse in my 
golf bag when they came fo search you on the train?" 
'Yes," confessed the other. 

'And — ^and — oh, it's all clear I It was to get the 
money out of my golf bag that you came here. Was 
it?" she demanded. 

"Yes." 

"And now this five thousand pounds is there in the 
conservatory — ^hidden in a flower pot?" 

"Yes. You'll find it there. I wouldn't touch it. I 
hate it. But, lady," she pleaded, "don't take the money 
out until Grimes has gone. He's watching everywhere, 
and — he's liable to see you and — ^that would queer me. 
Promise ye won't take the money until Grimes has 
gone ?" 

This seemed reasonable. "Very well, I won't take 
the money until Grimes has gone," agreed Miss Thomp- 
son. "Now cornel I'll show you the way." 

Betty started for the winding stair, but Hester caught 
her arm with an eager movement. 

"See herel" she said and her eyes were warm with 
gratitude. "You've been good to me and — ^I know some* 
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tiling thatll make a lot of difference to Mr. Baxter. A 
cablegram came ior him this morning.'' 

"A cablegram?" 

'^es. And if he don't get it before twelve o'dod, 
it's all up with him." 

"Before twelve o'clock? How do you know that?" 

*'I stood at that door while Anton was on the phone 
talking to a man named Henderson." 

"Mr. Baxter's enemy!" 

"That's what. Anton's a crook in Henderson's pay. 
He got this cablegram and held it back. If you don't 
believe me" — swiftly she drew the paper from her dress 
—"there!" 

"Heavens I When did this cmne ?" 

Hester studied the yellow form. "Must have left 
New York at ten o'clock last night. See? Must have 
got here before anybody was up— except Anton." 

"The scoundrel !" Betty hurried to her desk and rap- 
idly deciphered the message. "This is terrible! There 
isn't a moment to lose. If something isn't done before 
twelve o'clock, Mr. Baxter will be ruined. I must think. 
Come to my room." 

A moment later the two women disappeared into Bet- 
ty's chamber, and, scarcely had the door closed softly 
after them, when Grimes entered. He had a round, red 
face, a stubbly, reddish mustache, and small, peering 
eyes. He wore a checked suit and was smoking a large 
black cigar. Altogether he looked the typical American 
detective familiar in farce ; but Grimes was not a farcical 
person ; on the contrary, he was one of the most formid- 
able men connected with Scotland Yard, a silent man, 
and it was considered bad business for the criminal who 
had Grimes on his track. 
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The detective glanced carelessly about the big room, 
moved here and there, picked up the red-covered code 
book that Betty had left on her desk and was frowning 
at its mysteries when Betty herself appeared on the land- 
ing above the winding stair. 

"I beg your pardon/' she said with challenging direct- 
ness. "May I ask what you are doing there?" 

*1 was going to ask you the same question/' answered 
Grimes quietly. "What are you doing — there?" 

"I'm attending to my duties as Mr. Baxter's secre- 
tary/' she said coming down the stair and trying not 
to seem ruffled. 

"I see. That's an interesting little door." He pointed 
to the mezzanine chamber. 

"Yes. Are you an architect?" 

"No. I'm an officer from Scotland Yard — Mr. 
Grimes. Just looking around a little while I wait for 
Mr. Baxter. Don't let me disturb you." 

He strolled off toward the conservatory, but turned at 
one of the French windows. "Oh! May I ask your 
name?" 

Betty glanced up from the code book which she was 
consulting in nervous haste. 

"I told you I am Mr. Baxter's secretary." 

"Yes, but — ^your name?" 

The girl drew herself up to her full height and, look- 
ing the man straight in the eyes, said simply, "Miss 
Thompson. Really, Mr. Grimes, you must excuse me 
now." 



The detective gave her a keen glance that seemed to 
take in every detail of her face and person. "Certainly," 
he said, then, bowing politely, "111 see you later. Miss 
Thompson." 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

UONEL TO THE RESCb£ 

WITHOUT losing an instant Betty flew to the 
telephone. 
"Hello ! Hello !" she called impatiently, but 
there was no response. She worked the lever, shook 
the receiver, tapped her foot, and winked her long eye- 
lashes rapidly, all to no avail. The instrument seemed 
dead, there was no familiar buzzing of the wires and it 
presently occurred to her that this was no ordinary de- 
lay of a heedless operator; there was something wrong 
with the telephone itself. 

"Oh, dear I" she cried. "What shall I do?" And, 
hurrying to the conservatory window, she looked out de- 
spairingly among the palms and lilies. Then her face 
lighted as she saw Lionel coming slowly across the lawn. 
In one hand he carried his inevitable watering pot and 
in the other he held an open book that he seemed to be 
studying. 

"Mr. Fitz-Brownl Come here — ^please— quick,*' she 
called. 

"Right-o I" answered the amateur gardener and bliss- 
ful lover, and leaving his watering pot, but clinging to 
his book, Lionel presently joined the young lady in the 
library. 

"I say, I'm awfully pleased you called me," he beamed. 



LIONEL TO THE RESCUE 

I know you're an awfully intelligent girl, Miss 

npson, and all that sort of thing and — do you hap- 

:o know anything about — cr — ^bugs?" 

ugs?" gasped Betty. 

jn't that what you Americans call them? We call 

ittle beggars beetles. This is an American book, 

vn's Compendium of Familiar Bugs.' Rather good. 

They are familiar. Er, what ?" 
lease, Mr. Fitz-Brown," she protested, but there 
no stopping him. 

otato bugs and spinach bugs and cauliflower bugs,'' 
ttled on. "I say, do you know how to tell a spinach 
Miss Thompson?" 

o, but " 

h, I was sure you wouldn't," continued the de- 
;d agriculturist. "Spinach bugs have red backs and 
I whiskers. Say it over to yourself — red backs and 
I whiskers." 

[y dear Mr. Fitz-Brown, I really can't " 

'h, yes, you can," insisted Lionel. "It's perfectly 
except cauliflower bugs. Let me seel Cauliflower 
" he paused to consult the book, 
bu must put the book away and help me. I've got 
nd a cablegram. There isn't a minute to lose." 
e gardener's face clouded with visions of charges at 
Uing a word. "A cablegram! By Jove! I'll sec, 
— " he began to search through his pockets. 
: isn't that," said Betty. "I have the money. It's 
:t it there in time. The cable oflice is a mile away 
ve've only twenty minutes. I tried to telephone it, 
he thing doesn't work. I'm afraid Anton has tam- 
l with the wires." 
>h, I say!" 
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''And, knowing what I do of Anton, I daren't seod 
him with the car. Oh, it's maddening I" 

''I can drive a car. Miss Thompson, if that's all ycm 
want." 

"Really ? Oh, splendid I Just a second while I write 
the cablegram." 

She started for the desk, but stopped midway with a 
look of despair. 

"It's no use ! I had forgotten. Mr. Robert Baxter is 
out with the car; there's nothing to be done." She 
sank hopelessly into a chair. 

Liond Fitz-Brown strcdced his mustache, adjusted his 
eyeglass and then, with a flutter of the ancestral spirit, 
rose to the situation. 

"But, my dear Miss Thompson," he drawled, "if we 
have twenty minutes, I don't mind telling you that I can 
do my mile in ten." 

Betty sprang to her feet. "You can?" 

The gardener screwed up his ey^lass and nodded. 
^'Sprinting is one of the things I do rather well." 

"Then sprint — for your life," cried the girl excitedly. 
*Tf you get this message oflf before twelve o'clock- 
wait — ^where are those cable forms? Ah, here!" 

And, snatching up one of the yellow blanks, she began 
to write with feverish haste. "Pontifex, New York. 
Can you read that ?" 

"Pontifex? I say, it sounds like a potato bug," 
chuckled Lionel, peering over her shoulder. 

"That's the cable address. Now, the rest of it — ^no 
time to put it into the code." 

Then she wrote rapidly : "Authorize you to sell for my 
account 50,000 shares Independent Copper. Act im- 
mediately. Gramercy." 
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'Gramercy?" questioned Fitz-Brown. 

'That's Mr. Baxter's code signature. Here! And 
here's the money." She handed him the cabl^jam and 
some gold pieces, then anxiously looked at her watch. 
"Sixteen minutes. Can you make it?" 

"Four to one I can make it, but, Miss Thompson, don't 
you think we ought to — er — I know you're a deucedly 
clever girl and all that sort of thing, but I really 
think " 

"Don't think I Run as you never ran before." 

"Right-ol I'm going. Now watch me," and, drop- 
ping his precious book on bugs, Lionel Fitz-Brown 
darted out through the conservatory and a moment later 
this amiable descendant of the crusaders might have 
been seen, in gardener's costume, his ey^lass firmly in 
place, rushing madly along the dusty highway in a man- 
ner that would certainly have astonished his exquisite 
friends in Mayfair. 



C3IAPTER XXXII 
THE STORM 

LONG after the luncheon gong had sounded Betty 
Thompson sat at her desk in the library, too 
agitated to think of eating, too anxious about 
the outcome of things to take her mind off the tense 
situation. Whichever way she turned perplexities con- 
fronted her. There in the conservatory was the stolen 
money, but she had promised not to touch it until this 
wretched detective had gone. When would he go ? And 
there in her little chamber was this unfortunate girl, 
Hester Storm, whom she must save somehow, but how? 
And, wandering about the village of Ippingford — ^what 
could be keeping him? — was Lionel Fitz-Brown, bearer 
of that desperate cable message that might save Hiram 
Baxter or — or it might ruin him. Oh, dear, why didn't 
Lionel come back? 

When Horatio entered presently with some food on a 
tray, a little cold meat and a salad, Betty shook her head 
sadly. She had no appetite, she really could not eat. 

"You seem troubled, my dear," said Merle with kindly 
concern. "Is there an)rthing I can do?" 

"No, thank you," she answered wearily. 

The clerg3mian put down the tray, looked about him 
cautiously, and then, tiptoeing close to Betty, he whis- 
pered: "Miss Thompson — ^that man — ^the detective?" 
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''Yesr 

Horatio lifted his chin wisely, and, with a tragic 
thumb, pointed to the library door. 

"He's still waiting. He seems to be everywhere at 
once. In the words of King Solomon, he lieth in wait 
at every corner. I wish he would go away." 

"I wish he would," she sighed. 

**He acts as if he thought we were sheltering a fugi- 
tive in this house." 

Betty started. "Is that such a dreadful thing to— shel- 
ter a fugitive ?" 

"My dear," said the curate earnestly, "I am speaking 
of a fugitive from justice, a malefactor, and to shelter 
such a person is tantamount to becoming a partner in his 
crime. It is a grave offense in the eyes of the law; it 
means imprisonment; it means " 



"Mr. Merle," interrupted the girl indignantly, "do you 
mean to tell me that if a repentant sinner came to you 
for help and protection you, as a Christian, would refuse 
to shelter him?" 

Horatio stroked his side whiskers and opened and 
closed his mouth several times with clerical delibera- 
tion. 

"This is one of those delicate questions, Miss Thomp- 
son; one of those delicate questions that — that " 

But Betty would not be put aside with pompous gen- 
eralities. 

"Mr. Merle," she asked earnestly, "suppose you had 
made a promise to shield some one, to save her from a 
terrible disgrace?" 

"Some one who had done wrong?" 

"Yes, she has done wrong, but — she is sorry for it- 
she has made amends." 

3" 
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"Then, my dear, your duty is plain. If she truly re- 
pents of her sin, and if you have given your protor 
ise 

"But suppose keeping my promise to save this person 
— suppose it means — telling a lie?" 

"Ah," replied the clerg3mian, solemnly lifting t¥ro 
scandalized palms, "it is my duty to forbid you, my child, 
under any circumstances to tell an untruth— even to save 
another from destruction." 

As he uttered these words he blinked uneasily behind 
his powerful glasses, and immediately added with nerv- 
ous haste : "I say that as a minister of the church, bat 
— er — as a man " 

"Yes ? As a man ?" she questioned eagerly. 

It is impossible to know how Horatio would have 
extricated himself from this dilemma, for, just as he 
was searching for some theological barrier against the 
girl's persistence, the telephone rang sharply. 

Betty took up the receiver. "Yes?" she answered, 
while the curate wiped his brow and observed this fair 
American with wondering interest. What a country 
America must be, he reflected, if so charming and clever 
a young lady was a specimen of its secretaries I What 
must its leisure class be? Then he remembered that 
Hiram Baxter had once assured him that plumbers and 
gasfitters were the only leisure class in America. He 
had asked Harriet to make a note of the fact. Extraor- 
dinary, this American aristocracy of plumbers and gas- 
fitters I 

The secretary, meantime, was listening, with brighten- 
ing eyes and a flush of pleasure, to the telephone mes- 
sage. 

''Don't you know who it is?" she smiled. "Miss 
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Th(»npson. Yes, I was in Brighton, but I came up here 
this morning for — for some things." 

Then there was a pause of listening, while the girl's 
face took on a startled expression. "The Bishop of 
Bunchester? Oh! I see. Very well, HI tell Mr. Merle." 
And she hung up the instrument. 

"It was Mr. Robert Baxter," she explained to Merle. 
^He is on his way here in the motor with a friend of 
yours." 

'A friend of mine ?" 

1 suppose he's a friend of yours — the Bishop of Bim- 
chcster." 

"Bless my soul !" exclaimed the curate. "The Bishop 
of Bunchester!" He took off his glasses and rubbed 
them nervously. 

"They will be here shortly and Mr. Robert wanted 
me to ask you," her eyes twinkled mischievously, "I 
don't understand what you have to do with it, Mr. Merle, 
perhaps he meant Mrs. Merle, but he asked if you would 
please see about one of the guest rooms." 

"Quite right, my child," answered the clergyman 
gravely. *1 will take great pleasure in arranging every- 
thing for his lordship. You see, I am — I am one of the 
servants in the house." 

With a sort of himible dignity Horatio took up the 
tray while Betty stared at him in puzzled interest. 

"Oh, Mr. Merle !" she said. "If you don't mind leaving 
that tray, perhaps I might eat a little — ^later." 

"Certainly. I'll leave it here. By the way, my dear," 
be paused at the door, "the difficult question — Uiat was 
troubling you?" 

"Yes?" 

"Why don't you put it to the bishop?^ 
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"Perhaps I will/' said Betty, and, long after the curate 
had gone, she sat still at her desk, thinking. Nor covM 
all her worries and perplexities silence the glad thofigfat 
that very soon she would see the man whose voice had 
just thrilled her over the telephone, the man who, with- 
out knowing it, had made her suffer, and who now, with- 
out knowing it, had made her happy. 

Following a sudden joyous impulse, Betty took a key 
from her bag and, opening the top drawer of her desk, 
drew out, with loving touch, a small book beautifully 
bound in dark green leather. It was a little voltune of I 
the thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. And her eyes fell 
upon one of her favorite marked passages : 

"It is in thy power, whenever thou shalt choose, to re- 
tire into thyself. For nowhere, either with more quiet 
or freedom from trouble, does a man retire than into his 
own soul, particularly when he has within him such 
thoughts that, by looking into them, he is immediately 
in perfect tranquillity; and I afHrm that tranquillity is 
nothing else than the good ordering of the mind.'' 

She pondered these comforting words, then, ihylXf 
with a little gasp of pleasure, turned back to the flexible 
cover, where a flap of silk formed a thin pocket for some 
few sacred things, a picture of her mother, a faded and 
flat-pressed flower and four-leaf clover that once had 
been important, and, with these, the typewritten letter 
that Bob Baxter bad dictated to her in this very room, 
the letter beginning "My dearest Betty" that she bad 
shamefacedly saved from rumpled oblivion in the scrap 
basket, and ever since had treasured among her precious 
possessions. 

Once again Betty read over this wonderful epistle, and 
she recalled all the nice loyal things Bob Baxter had 
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at day about his little pal of olden times. Did 
n them then ? Had he forgotten them now ? She 
He couldn't have meant them very much and 
ying on as he was with Kate Qendennin. Poor 
d of olden times! 

now a singular thing happened. As Betty looked 
at the typewritten words she suddenly had an 
:ortable feeling that some one had entered the 
nd was looking at her. There had been neither 
lor word, but she knew that a person was stand- 
re. And, glancing up, she saw Hester Storm at 
f-open door of the mezzanine chamber, her dark 
ced on her benefactress in silent supplication. 
!" cried Betty, in quick self-reproach, 
er touched a warning finger to her lips and dis- 
!d into the chamber. Whereupon Miss Thomp- 
reading some new development, moved swiftly 
the little stair. On the way she stopped, in an 
: of kindness, and took up the tray of food, 
•r girl ! She's had nothing to eat," she thought, 
moment later, she joined Hester in the bedroom. 
; it came about that when Robert Baxter, in bril- 
3lor and fine spirit, burst into the library a few 
5 later, eager to see Betty Thompson, he found 
room empty. But there on the davenport were 
)f a recent feminine occupation, suede gloves, a 
traveling hat and veil, and a lizard skin bag with 
nonogram. Betty was evidently somewhere about, 
z young fellow settled himself down to wait. He 
ilk to Betty, he must explain that he hadn't meant 
: her feelings the other day at Brighton. He was 
iving a joke with her — ^why, he wouldn't hurt her 
s for the world. 
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As the young man glanced about the library his eyes 
fell on the little volume of Marcus Aurelius, and, taldng 
it up carelessly, he came upon the letter shut within its 
pages. He had no thought of prying, indeed, he had no 
idea to whom the book belonged, and, before he realized 
what he was doing, he had read his own letter. 

"By the Lord Harry !" he muttered, and the hot blood 
rushed to his face as he understood what this meant 
That dear girl ! His Betty I To think that she had kept 
that letter! He remembered seeing her crumple it up 
and throw it in the waste basket. She must have stooped 
down and picked it out again — and smoothed it — and 
folded it — and kept it. His plucky little pal! His 
Betty ! 

Bob rose and strode unhappily about the room. What 
a fool he had been not to recognize Betty ! Couldn't he 
have seen that she was no ordinary secretary? My God! 
A child would have understood. And the worst of it 
was he had liked her all the time, he had looked at 
her and wondered about her, and — ^and then he had gone 
and made a silly idiot of himself with Kate Qendennin. 
It was sickening. 

Bob had just brought himself to this state of righteous 
penitence and self-abasement when the door from Betty's 
chamber opened, and Betty herself appeared. She was 
stronger and happier now from having cheered and 
strengthened a disheartened sister woman. She was re- 
solved to give Hester Storm this one last chance that she 
begged for to make good. She would try to save the 
girl from prison. She would hide her for a few hours, 
until Grimes had gone. This much she had promised 
sacredly to the pleading penitent, and she would keep her 
word. 
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At the sight of Betty, Bob went toward her eagerly, 
holding out his hands. 

"Betty ! Betty !" was all he could say. 

"There!" she said, smiling happily and giving him 
her hand. "It's all right, Bob ; it's all right." 

"No, no, it's all wrong," he insisted. 

She loved his nice naughty child penitence. Nor did 
she object to his masterful way as he drew up chairs. 

"I've a lot to tell you," he went on, "but " 

Her dimple deepened at his embarrassment, and she 
reflected that he certainly needed a woman to help him 
pick out his cravats. 

Tm listening," she said demurely. 
This is the first chance I've had to speak to you since 
that day at Brighton — when you — 



Tm sorry I — I lost my temper, Bob," she whispered. 
'Sorry," he burst out. "Why should you be sorry? 
You did the right thing. You called me down, but — 
you didn't say enough — ^not half enough." 

"I didn't?" 

He caught the mischief of her eyes, and, suddenly, as 
they remembered Betty's slashing outburst, they both 
were seized with a wild desire to laugh. 

"My little pal ! Betty Thompson I" he exclaimed in tJie 
old cordial way. "Say, why didn't you tell me about 
this — secretary business?" He tried to take one of her 
hands in his, but she drew it away gently. "Why didn't 
you, Betty?" 

"I — I didn't want to," she answered in a low tone. 

'That's no answer. I don't see why you did it." 

"You don't? Bob, you must see why I wanted to 
help Guardy when he's been so good to me, and — ^he had 
no secretary, and — I've been so extravagant. Think of 
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all the money Guardy has given me» and I — I snppos^ 
it was mine, I thought it was money father left me, but— 
he really left nothing. He — ^he left nothing/' 

"Nothing? He left the finest, pluckiest girl in ibt 
world. And, anyway, I don't see why you had to hide 
your name. Why didn't you say you were Betty Thomp- 
son and not just any old Miss Thompson? I mean any 
young Miss Thompson/' he added, laughing. 

She hesitated before answering. 

"Bob, you may not believe me, you think musicians are 
crazy people — yes, you do, you said so, but — ^I've worked 
hard at my singing, and — I have a voice, a fine vcMce. 
I've sung in concerts, and — I'm going to make a name 
for myself, not like Mdba or Emma Eames, but — ^well, 
you'll hear of Elizabeth Thompson some day, and it 
won't be as a secretary pounding on a typewriter, either; 
it will be as a singer. So there I" She drew herself up 
with a flash of the eye and a lift of the chin that made 
Bob thrill as he watched her. "Now you see why I'm 
just plain Miss Thompson." 

"Betty, you know you've been talking donsense; you 
know you've not given me the right reason." 

Betty dropped her eyes in confusion. "If there was 
another reason it was a — foolish reason, and " sud- 
denly she drew back, and, with a start of remembrance, 
changed the subject. "How stupid! We're forgetting 
the bishop." 

"Hang the bishop ! He's lying down. He says we're 
going to have a storm — says he aches all over — that's 
how he knows." 

"How interesting! I believe we are going to have 
a storm. Look, Bob." She pointed to a line of heavy 
clouds advancing formidably in purple black masses. 
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He shook his head. ''I don't want to talk about the 
storm, Betty, or about the bishop or about any other old 
tiling. I want to talk about you. Tell me about that 
foolish reason. I love foolish reasons." 

'*Well, I — I thought it would be — amusing to— sec if — 
you would know me." She doled the words out teas* 
ingly, then, with a laugh of half triumf^, half reproach : 
''And you didn't, you didn't I" 

"How do you know I didn't? I knew you all right 
the other day at Brighton." 

"Yes, but your mother told you. Oh, you needn't 
lock so innocent. I'm sure she did. Why, you didn't 
even remember the little keepsake you gave me." 

''What keepsake?" 

"Ah I I told you ! And I've kept it all these years.*' 

She opened her lizard skin bag and produced a silver 
pencil with a whistle at the end. 

"There I I suppose you've even forgotten the whistle." 
She blew shrilly on the little pla)rthing. 

Bob looked at her out of straightforward lo3ral eyes. 
"I own up, Betty, I had forgotten. I didn't know you 
until Mother gave the thing away, but I'll say this, you 
made me think of Betty. I never knew how it was, but 
— ^now I know." He leaned toward her eagerly. 
"There's only one Betty in the world; there couldn't 
be two and— — " 

"It really is going to storm. Bob," she said, rising 
nervously. "Just hear that wind. And see how dark 
it's getting." 

She felt caressing shivers running up and down her 
back as she caught the unsteadiness of* his voice, 

"Sit down, Bob. I'm going to sing for yoiL rm 
gqing to sing my favorite song." 
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He tossed his big shoulders impatiently, and she flung 
him a pouting reproof. 

*'Oh, well, if you don't care to hear my favorite song." 

"I do care, Betty. I'm crazy to hear it, but — hello f 
He paused as a pompous cough and ponderous tread ^^ 
sounded through the hall. 

"It's the bishop," said Betty, and the words were 
scarcely spoken when his lordship entered, his benignant 
smile relieving the formidable impressiveness of his ec- 
clesiastical coat and buckled knee breeches. 

"Ah, my yoimg friends," was his sonorous greeting as 
he peered among the shadowed spaces of the great room. 
"Ah, here you are I Quite a charming twilight picture!" 
He took their hands in a hearty grasp, then, turning 
slyly to Bob, "I don't think I need apologize for keeping 
you waiting." 

Young Baxter gave a little self-conscious laugh, but 
Betty immediately became dignified. 

"We were talking about — about music." 

"Yes," added Bob. "You know Betty has been study- 
ing singing in Paris — ^she has a splendid voice." 

"I should very much enjoy hearing Miss Thompson 
sing." The bishop bowed gallantly. 
. "You're just in time. Miss Thompson has promised 
to sing her favorite song, and— er — I was saying it would 
be rather nice to have it in the dark with — er — ^the organ 
accompaniment." 

Betty opened her eyes at the glibness of Bob's inven- 
tion. 

"To be sure," approved his lordship. "In the dark, 
'by all means, with the storm raging outside. Bless my 
'soul! Look at that rain!" 

The water was coming down in sheets and torrents, 
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lashing the library windows and seething over the glass 
roof of the conservatory. 

''It sounds like a Belasco melodrama/' laughed Bob. 

**Yes, yes, quite so," murmured the bishop, not under- 
standing in the least this allusion. "And what is your 
favorite song, my dear?" he asked Betty. 

"Oh, I would ^ever have the courage to sing before 
you," she declared. 

"Besides, it's so much more interesting to talk. We'll 
have some lights and some tea, and — ^you must tell us 
what brings you to this part of the world?" 

"Why, don't you know? Didn't you tell her?" The 
churchman turned to Bob in surprise. 

"I — er — I thought I did," stammered the latter, but 
Betty shook her head. 

"It's quite a mystery, my dear," the prelate explained. 
"It's in connection with that unfortunate affair in the 
train — ^you remember?" 
'The purse?" 

'Exactly. I received a telegram this morning from 
Scotland Yard — the police headquarters." 

"Yes?" 

"Perhaps you don't know it, but they have sent a de- 
tective here, a man named Grimes." 

Betty could feel her lips getting white, but she kept 
her self-possession. 

'I know," she said quietly, "I saw him." 
1 had a few words with him myself just now. He 
seems like a straightforward fellow — says he has a clew, 
but — ^he isn't quite ready to make his report." 

"How can he have a clew in this house?" objected 
Bob. "The servants have all left, and — ^I guess it's a 
false alarm." 
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^I'm afraid so/' sighed the prelate. "We have had so 
many false alarms. You remember Aose German aiii»- 
cians. Miss Thompson?" 

"I remember." 

"They were innocent, it appears, quite innocent Ah, 
well, I suppose we must be patient," the prelate con- 
tinued in a tone of resignation, "and, for the moment, 
my dear, nothing could be more delightful than the song 
you were speaking of — in the dark, please." 

Betty looked out into the park, where the swaying 
pines, tortured in the strength of the tempest, were 
hurling their branches to and fro like huge black hands. 
She listened to the shrieking of the gale as it rose and 
fell, then, without speaking, she went to the old oi^gan, 
and, seating herself at its yellow keyboard, in tfie 
paneled recess, beg^n to play softly a tender prelude 
of minor chords. As her courage grew she swelled into 
a braver ascending movement with danger notes sound- 
ing here and there, and, finally, improvising through a 
rapid procession of major chords, she swung into a 
triumphant crashing finale with the full strength of the 
organ, a storm within and a storm without that stirred 
old Bunchester to the depths of his tired soul and gave 
Betty Thompson new courage for the task that was be- 
fore her. 

Suddenly she stopped. There was a moment of tense 
silence, then her sweet voice lifted in an inspired melody, 
and, with all the tenderness of her nature, she sang 
"Annie Laurie." 

"Wonderful I Admirable I" exclaimed the bishop when 
the last note of the haunting words had died away. "You 
have an exquisite voice, my dear. Really, I — I don't 
Jmow when I have been mote g^tiinely touched.' 
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Betty herself was so deeply moved that she could 
scarcely trust herself to speak. 

"Bob," she called softly, "will you get my handker- 
chief ? It's there by you — in my desk — ^the top drawer." 

She spoke as if she thought Bob was sitting near her 
desk, but he rose from the opposite comer of the room. 

"Certainly," he said, crossing over. "Wait, I'll turn 
tip the lights," and he did so, touching a button in the 
walL 

As the electrics flashed out Betty looked about her in 
surprise. 

"Why, how strange!" she cried. 

"What ?" asked the bishop. 

"Surely you — ^you haven't been sitting there all the 
time — ^while I was singing?" 

"My dear young lady, I haven't moved from this 
chair," declared his lordship. 

"But you must have moved. Some one moved across 
this room," she insisted. Then she turned earnestly to 
Baxter. 

"Bob, was it you? Did you move? I couldn't see in 
the dark, but — I thought it was you." 

Her voice was almost pleading now. 

"Nobody moved," Bob assured her. "We were too 
much taken up with your singing. Say, Betty, it was 
great. I never heard anything like it, never. I knew 
you could sing, but — by George, I didn't know you were 
an artist" 

The girl's eyes were still troubled. 

"You'll think me silly," she said with a strange im* 
pressiveness, "but — I know some one passed through this 
room while I was singing.' 
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CHAPTER XXXin 

••HER PROMISE TRUE" 

HALF an hour before this, in the little mezzanine 
chamber, Hester Storm, with a sigh of relief, 
had sat down to the tray of food that Betty 
had left for her. At any rate, the worst was over. She 
had confessed her sin and had renounced all interest in 
the stolen money except to give it back. Miss Thompson 
^ould intercede for her with the bishop, and he, having 
the funds once more, would see that the police investiga- 
tion was dropped. So she need not worry about Grimes. 
He would be taken off the case within twenty-four houn 
and What was that? 

Above the tumult of the storm she had heard distinctly 
the click of a latch and, glancing up from her place, 
Hester fixed her eyes on the green door at the other 
end of the room and, presently she saw this open slowly 
and noiselessly, as she had seen it open once before. A 
moment later Anton entered, his eyes cruel, his face set 
with wicked determination. 

The chauffeur closed the door behind him and locked 
it. Then, without a word, he went to the other door 
that opened on the library stairs and, putting this an 
inch or two ajar, he stood listening. Hester listened also 
and could hear Bob Baxter speaking tenderly to Betty. 

"Spooning!" nodded the intruder. "Good business! 

He'll keep her for a while, but " he turned the key in 

the lock, "I'll make sure just the same." 
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Hester started to her feet. 

'*Why do you lock that door?" Her bent shoulders 
and staring eyes betrayed her sudden terror. 

"You'll find out," he whispered hoarsely. 

She cowered away as the man strode toward her. 

"Worked your little game all right this morning, eh, 
kid?" he sneered. "Got the cablegram out of my 
pocket ?" 

She half shut her eyes, watching him keenly. 

"Yes, I got it." 

"What'd'ye do with it?" he demanded. 

She tossed her head with a flash of impudence. 

"That's my business. See here, you keep your hands 
oflf me or " 

"Or what?" 

With a scowl of anger he caught her in his powerful 
arms, and held her helpless. "Little fool I I had you 
this morning — ^in the library and I — ^let you go." His 
voice was thick with passion. "But if you get away 
now Good Lord, hear that !" 

He turned to the window as the shrieking tempest 
made the whole house tremble. 

Like a desperate hunted thing Hester drew back 
stealthily. It was in her mind to make a dash for one of 
the doors and escape before Anton could seize her again. 
He had left the keys m the locks and — the room was 
almost dark, but 

The chauffeur turned as if anticipating her thoughts. 

"Come here," he ordered and slowly she obeyed. 
"Why should I keep my hands off you?" 

She stood white-faced before him, searching vainly; 
for some way of escape. 

"You're a crook — wanted by the police. TtettJ^ %^ 
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man in this house from Scotland Yard. Did you know 
thatr 

"Yes, I know it/' 

Anton caught her by the wrist and drew her to him 
roughly. 

"You're hurting me," she cried. 

"He'll hurt you more than that, if he gets you— he'D 
hurt you with irons." 

The chauffeur leaned closer, leering horribly and it 
seemed to Hester that all the strength was going out of 
her body. 

'Let me go I" she panted. 

'Ha ! Let you go 1" 

Again he caught her in his arms and pressed her 
fiercely against him. She felt his hot breath. She saw 
the veins swelling in his red neck. She struggled and 
turned her head from side to side, but he buried his face 
in her neck, in her hair, with little snorts and cries like 
an animal ; then he kissed her furiously on the diedcs, on 
the forehead and at last full and loi^ on the mouth. 

"Ha I Let you go !" he breathed with smothered vio- 
lence. "I'll let you go when — stop that I" he cried. "You 
will! You'll bite me?" 

With a twinge of pain he drew back for a seccmd, but 
instantly rushed after her as she sprang away. 

And now, in her extreme and imminent peril, Hester 
took the last chance that remained. Before the madman 
could get his hands on her again, she screamed with aO 
the power of her Itmg^s — ^then screamed again. 

Anton stood still, his eyes filled with sudden fear, his 
nostrils dilated. That wild cry had stirred the coward 
within the beast. And, while he waited, stunned and 
l^pid, Hester's quick wits took control of die situadoo. 
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'Tisten I I hear a step/' she warned him, but, in her 
sinking heart, she knew that there was no step. No one 
had heard her. The shrieking of the storm had covered 
everything. She was as helpless as before. 

And while Anton listened in alarm, not yet realizing 
his advantage, the Storm girl's mind leaped forward to 
study the next move in the desperate game she was play- 
ing. In a moment he would see that there was no dan- 
ger — no one was coming, no one w6uld come. And then^ 
in gloating reaction, he would come back to his infernal 
purpose and — God I she must turn him from that before 
the beast was roused ag^in. 

"Anton," she said with swift decision, "I — I did take 
the money out of the purse." 

He stared at her doubtfully. 

''You did?" 

''Yes— J— I hid it." 

"Where?" 

"In the conservatory. Don't look at me like that. I'm 
not Ijring. You've played me to a standstill and — I 
quit." 

"You mean you'll give me my share of the money F*^ 

"Yes." 

"Five thousand pounds ? I get half of it ?" 

"Yes." 

Anton moistened his red lips with the tip of his 
tongue. He ran his fingers back through his thick hair. 
This was a new problem. 

"You little devil 1" he said almost admiringly. Then 
with suspicion, "You say you hid this money in the OMi- 
servitory. Where in the conservatory? Where? And 
no more funny business— I won't stand for it/' he 
threatened, as he saw her hesitate. 
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'If I tell you where it is will you let me get it?" she 
asked. I ^ 

"Let you get it? And then get away with it? I 
should say not. I'll get it myself." 

She shook her head stubbornly. 

"No. We'll get it together. You can stand over mc, 

you can watch every move I make, but 1 take the 

bills out and divide 'em. Don't make any mistake about 
that." 

He frowned at this ultimatum, but she saw the spirit 
of greed shining in his eyes. Thank God, the other 
danger was past. 

"You can divide the bills. Come on." 

Anton went to the green door and turned the key. 

"You go first. And remember, kid, if you try aiqr j ^ 
crafty work, I'm right at your back and — if I don't get 
that money, the police get you." 

She nodded indifferently and led the way along i 
dark passage, then down a narrow servants' staircase 
that ended in a door opening into the conservatory. As 
they moved on cautiously Anton kept his hand firmly on 
the girl's shoulder and, somehow, Hester was glad of 
this, for the half-darkness and the violence of the storm ^, 
frightened her. She had no thought any longer of escap- 
ing. She had done her best and failed. She had played 
her last card and lost. 

This man had forced her to choose between being a 
thief and a wanton and — ^well, she had been a thief be- 
fore. To save her body from prison and — sl worse fate, 
she was ready to give Anton half of this stolen money, 
she must give it to him, she had no choice, and the other 
half, her half, she would return this to the bishop. That 
was all she could do. 
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Hester opened the door at the foot of the stairs and 
stepped forward into the fragrant atmosphere of the 
idants and blooms. Anton was close behind her. She 
could feel his clutching hand. It was very dark within 
the conservatory and outside the storm was raging fear- 
fuUy. 

Suddenly the organ in the library began to play softly. 
Hester Storm stood still, listening at first in fear, and 
then, as the music wove its spell about her, with a kind 
of strange pleasure. Who could be playing so beautifully 
and tenderly there in the dark while she was here in 
such trouble? 

A menacing pressure from the hand on her shoulder 
urged the girl to action. Stepping forward, Hester came 
to the rose bush in its gilded basket. A quick movement 
with one hand lifted die cylinder from its pot, then a 
search with the other brought her fingers in contact with 
the banknotes. There ! She had them ! Fifty hundred- 
pound notes I She had only to count off twenty-five and 
give them to Anton. That would silence him, but — 
would he take her word, in the darkness, that the count 
was straight? 

She turned toward the chauffeur and, at this moment, 
became conscious that there was no longer any pressure 
on her shoulder. Anton had taken away his hand. She 
peered through the shadows, but could discern nothing 
save the vague outlines of a giant palm. She stretched 
forth her hand, but could feel nothing. The man had 
gone. At the moment of grasping a fortune he had 
gone. Why ? What had happened ? 

In her concentration on the rose bush Hester had not 
seen the dull glow of a cigar burning in sinister watch- 
fulness, there, in the far comer of the conservatory ; but 
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. Mteton had seen it and had drawn bade atealtMly, Us 
^1^ flkstrt pounding. It was Grimes hirkif^ hi the darkness, 
^iteies waiting for his prey. 

And now, as Hester wcHidered at this strange disap- 
pearance of her persec u tor, the organ stopped and i 
beautiful voice sounded from the library in a song fhit 
none can resist. 

Gave me her promise tmc^ 

Which ne'er forgot shaU be^ 
And for boonie Arniie Laurie, 

I'd lay down and dee. 

"Her promise true !" These words went straight to 
the soul of this poor transgressor. It was like a vont 
speaking to her, a voice singing to her, a wonderfd 
voice through the shadows of fear carrying its message 
of steadfastness and hope. 

"Her promise true!" What had she promised? To 
be honest, to be kmd. That meant giving back the 
money — ^and letting Anton hand her over to Grimes. 
Anton would do it, too, the cur. Then Grimes would 
send her up and — she'd never see Rosalie ag^ain and— 
she'd never be able to do anything for Rosalie. 

Strange how this thought of Rosalie gave Hester 
strength to do the thing that would surely separate her 
from Rosalie, to do the thing that was right, whatever 
the cost I As she listened, breathless and motionless, 
reveling in that enthraling melody, it seemed as if she 
saw her sister's loving eyes, gazing at her tenderly. 

It was Rosalie, the pure soul of Rosalie, speakii^ to 
her, pleading with her in golden song, bidding her be 
brave and — ^keep her promise and — give the money badr 
— ^Dot half of it, but all of it. 
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Inspired with this simple faith^ the girl moved swiftly 
toward the wide glass door that led into the library. In 
hev hand she held the banknotes. She was going to give 
iBem back. Anton and Grimes might do what they 
pleased. If punishment and shame must come, then let 
them come. She was going to return the money she 
had stolen and — do what her dear sister Rosalie would 
wish and — ^keep "her promise true." 

With her hand on the door Hester paused. She re- 
membered that Miss Thompson's desk stood at this side , 
of the room, not more than ten feet distant. It was pos- 
sible that, under cover of darkness and the music, she 
could reach this desk without attracting attention. If 
she could, then — then she might slip the money into one 
of the drawers and— and make her getaway through the 
park before Anton could be sure that she had thrown 
him down. He wouldn't tell Grimes tmtil he was abso- 
lutely sure. She might have time to stop at the lodge 
for her things and — she could square old Mrs. Pottle 
somehow. There was just a chance, in this storm, that 
she could be off on a train to London before Anton 
would even tumble that she had started. He was a good 
deal of a fool, Anton, and a coward besides. 

Well, she would take the chance. It meant liberty, 
everything and — this was playing fair. She had prom- 
ised to give the money back, but — ^that didn't mean walk- 
ing meekly into jail. To be honest, to be kind — ^there 
was nothing else to it. She had a perfect right to keep ' 
out of jail, if she could. 

Lightly and swiftly Hester entered the library and 
glided across the room toward Miss Thompson's desk. 
Betty was still singing, but the Storm girl listened no 
longer. All her faculties were centered on \3cvt VdsX ^tsb- 
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perate adventure. If she could only get away with this! 
If the kind God— Merle's God— Rosalie's God— woold 
only let her get away with this ! 

Groping before her in the obscurity of the room, her 
hand touched the desk and, running her fingers over it, 
she came upon a partly open drawer. There was some- 
thing white in it. A handkerchief 1 It was the top 
drawer on the left-hand side. She would remember that 
and wire Betty to-night — ^no, write her. The top drawer 
on the left-hand side, under the handkerchief. There! 
She crowded the banknotes back into the drawer with a 
farewell tap and cautiously pressed the drawer shut 
The spring-lock clicked. She had kept her promise 
She had returned the Bishop of Bunchester's five thou- 
sand pounds, while the bishop himself, all unconscious of 
this, sat, lost in pleasant reverie, not three yards away. 

Swiftly and silently, as before, Hester left the rocnn. 
Thus far fortune and the darkness and the music, had 
favored her. It only remained to cross the conservatory, 
to open the outside door and then venture forth into the 
storm. Where was Anton? Where was Grimes? 

With a supreme effort the girl conquered her fears 
and crossed the few feet that separated her frcmi the 
tumult inside. And, close behind her in a dull red line, 
came the watchful cigar — and Grimes. 

The Storm girl grasped the latch of the outside door 
and, at the same moment, a heavy band descended on 
her shoulder. 

"Anton I" she started. 

"Guess again, little one," answered a voice that made 
her knees sink under her. "We've got you with the 
goods this time. Eh, Jenny Regan ?" 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE FIVE-BAR GATE 

T may interest you young people to know," the 

bishop was saying in the library, "that Annie 

Laurie — you know she was the daughter of Sir 

Jrt Laurie of Maxwellton, and — er — she married an 

stor of mine." 

Leally ! Tell us about her," exclaimed Betty, leaning 
ard eagerly. 

'm afraid there isn't much to tell except that she 
lot marry the poor young man — what was his name ? 
lo wrote those tender verses about her?" 
Ihc didn't?" frowned Bob, while Miss Thompson 
hed him with a roguish smile. 
Jo. She married my ancestor. I have always had 
leepest sympathy for that unappreciated poet." 
)ung Baxter nodded wisely. 

'erhaps he'd have been more appreciated if he hadn't 

so much of a poet. While he was making rhymes 

nnie your ancestor got busy with the girl, and the 

thing Mr. Poet knew the other fellow had landed 

la, ha, ha!" chuckled the prelate. "That sounds 
one of your father's remarks." 
peaking of Father," Bob glanced at his watch, "I'm 
cting him up from town on this next train. I hope 
ing detains him." 
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"I hope not/' said the churchman earnestly. "I have 
been looking forward to seeing my dear old friend and 
— er — I wanted him to be present in case this detective 
reports an3rthing that seems— er — important'' 

"Exactly," agreed the young man. 

At this moment Merle entered, looking pale and 
anxious, and, bowing respectfully to the bishop, be 
went close to Baxter and said scnnething in a 
low tone. 

"Oh ! All right ni see him," nodded Bob. Then 
to Betty and his lordship : "If you'll excuse me, I— er 
— ^there's a little matter I must attend to." And he hur* 
ried off, followed by Horatio. 

"Oh, Mr. Merle! May I speak to you a moment ^ 
called the bishop. 

Horatio turned and a faint flush spread oyer the ashen 
gray of his thin face. 

"Yes, your lordship." 

Bunchester's eyes rested on the curate in kindly solici- 
tude, then with a ruddy smile he turned to Betty. 

"I must tell you. Miss Thompson, that Horatio Merle 
and I are friends of long standing, and naturally, when 
he came to my bedroom this afternoon with a tray of 
tea and toast— exquisitely served, I must say— I was 
somewhat surprised and— er — after a little talk, I becttne 
acquainted with the unusual and— er — ^interesting posi- 
tion that Mr. Merle has chosen to occupy in this house- 
hold." 

As the prelate went on his manner became more and 
more serious until now, tumii^ to the astonished and 
abashed Horatio, he addressed him with all the impres- 
siveness of his sonorous voice and his full episcopal 
d^ity. 
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Merle, you probably do not realize how deeply 
affected by what you told me this afternoon. I 
> shake hands with you, sir, and say, both as your 

and as a fellow man, that I respect you and 
(Tou for the fine simplicity and manliness you have 
here at Ipping House in accepting, I may say in 
:, a rather — er — ^humiliating position. I doubt, 
there is another clergyman in my diocese who 
be capable of such an act of Christian self-efface- 

[ thank your lordship," murmured Horatio, re- 

^ awkwardly toward the door. 

it! I haven't finished. Mr. Merle, you have 

better than you knew. It happens that my old 
Dr. Dibble, the rector of St. Timothy's in Ipping- 
as become so infirm that we are about to retire 

a pension. The living is in my hands and it is 
^ntion, sir, in fact, it is my absolute decision, to 

to you." 

itio was so overcome by this extraordinary good 
lat for some moments he could not speak a word. 

possible? He, a poor curate, who had made a 

of everything, suddenly lifted to this splendid 
* He, the rector of St. Timothy's ? He, Horatio 



your lordship I" he stammered, 
^re is a fine old rectory with five or six acres of 
id the prettiest rose garden in Kent. I am sure 
d your wife will be happy there." 
ir lordship, I — I thank your lordship. I — I would 



» 



itio stood quite still, holding a few strands of his 
liskers between an agitated thumb and forefingssc^ 
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He opened and closed his mouth several times and then, 
in a ttimult of suppressed feeling, he hurried from the 
room. 

Just as he was closing the door Betty flew after him. 

"Oh, Mr. Merle, I am so happy ! I congratulate you 
with all my heart." 

She clasped his hand impulsively with such sweetness 
and genuineness that the good man's confusion was 
made more complete, if that were possible. 

"Thank you, Miss Thompson — ^thank you. Please 
don't say any more. I — I must go. I — ^must tell my 
wife." 

Horatio hastened away, his eyes shining with tears 
of joy. 

And now there came a bad quarter of an hour for 
Elizabeth Thompson. It was evidently her duty to 
tell the bishop immediately, without losing a moment, 
about the stolen money. This was her opporttmity to 
tell him ; she was alone with him and — she must tell him. 
And yet she could not speak. She had promised Hester 
Storm to say nothing until after Grimes had gone. She 
had promised faithfully, and — for the moment her lips 
were sealed. 

"Bishop," she began, and in her eyes there was the 
shadow of impending trouble. 

"Yes, my dear. Sit down." He made room for her 
beside him on the davenport. 

"There's something I've wanted to speak to you about 
^hat is " 

"I understand, my dear," he anticipated. 'TTou have 
reference to that unfortunate affair on the train? You 
know I came here to-day for the express purpose of— er 
— ^that is to say, I shall be glad to obtain, in fact, the 
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detective urged me to get from you, any information 
you can give regarding that painful occurrence.' 
**But — I wanted to ask you — 



She paused, biting her lips, and the prelate went on 
serenely. 

"I have been told of your very great kindness to the 
suspected young woman who was in the carriage with 
us. I feel sure you acted in a sweet, pitying spirit, but 
you can hardly realize, my child, as one in my position 
does, the unwisdom of accepting too readily the uncon- 
firmed statements of — er — shall I say plausible strangers. 
By the way do you happen to know what has become of 
this Jenny Regan ?" 

"Why — she told me — she spoke of living in New 
York, and — I think she was — going back there." 

Betty's distress of mind was so evident that the bishop 
must surely have noticed it had it not been for the sud- 
den entrance of Bob Baxter, whose pale face and dis- 
turbed manner showed that something serious had hap- 
pened. 

"I've been talking to the detective," he explained, "and 
— ^I want to apologize to both of you in advance, and 
especially to you, Betty, for what the man is going to 
say. He insists on coming in here, and — if I had my 
way I'd chuck him out of the house, but — ^he comes as 
an officer of the law, and I suppose I have no choice but 
to let him do what he considers his duty." 

"Quite right," nodded the bishop. "We must respect 
the law." 

Betty stared, white faced, before her while young Bax- 
ter went to the door and showed in the detective. 
Grimes had left his cigar outside. 

"All right. Go ahead," said Bob yilth ^ c»OL\»m^\}\<c:fiQ& 
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glance at the newcomer. '^Only, please make it as st 
as possible." 

"I'm not in the habit of wasting words, Mr. Baxt< 
answered Grimes curtly. 

"You mustn't mind, Betty," continued the young 
low, "if he asks you some rather impertinent questic 
It's only a formality, and it's part of his business. N' 
sirl" 

Quietly ignoring this high-handed manner, the del 
tive seated himself, and, facing the troubled secrets 
went straight at the business in hand. 

"You remember Jenny Regan, the girl who was 
the railway carriage when the Bishop of Bunchester < 
covered that his purse had been stolen?" 

"Yes, I remember her," answered Betty. 

'^ou took a great interest in this young woman, 
you not? You oflFered her money, gave her your a 
although she was a stranger. How was that ?" 

"I was sorry for her. She had had a hard strug 
and I wanted to help her." 

"Fine!" exclaimed Bob, and Grimes flashed hin 
sharp glance from under his thick eyebrows. 

"You had no idea she was a professional pickpock< 

"No." 

"No idea that she stole the bishop's purse?" 

"Certainly not." 

"You believed her to be an innocent and desert 
person ?" 

"I did." 

'Miss Thompson, are you still of that opinion?" 
1 am sure she is a deserving person," was the f 
reply. 

"Who is?" a&Vtd Gnmts ^Wkl^, 
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•*Why, Hest— Jenny Regan/* stammered Betty, and 
Ae detectiye smiled, but he paid no attention to thid slip. 

'^ou say deserving, but not innocent. Do you still 
think Jenny Regan innocent of stealing the bishop's 
parse?*' 

The crisis had come. Should Betty speak or keep 
silent? To speak would bring inevitable ruin upon this 
unfortunate girl, who had trusted her. Yet how cotdd 
she not speak? 

While she hesitated Bob spoke for her. ''How can 
Miss Thompson possibly know whether Jenny Rqpan 
stole the bishop's purse or not ?" he demanded. 

'lyfiss Thompson has the best reason in the world for 
knowing that,'' Grimes answered, and there was a note 
of cold menace in his voice. 

"See here," retorted the young fellow. "I won't stand 
for this. Either you make good your words or *' 

"Keep still, my friend. I'll make my words good.** 
Then, turning to the bishop, 'T beg your lordship to 
believe that I am not speaking lightly." He drew from 
his pocket a brown leather purse clasped by an elastic 
hand. "Does your lordship recognize this?" 

"Bless my soul! My purse!" exclaimed the bishop. 
"Where did you find it?" 

"With your lordship's permission I'll explain that — a 
little later." 

Old Bunchester coughed impressively. "And the 
money?" he asked. "The five thousand pounds? Is it 
—in the purse?" 

The detective shook his head. "Not a penny of it 
The purse is empty. There !" He handed the lean wal- 
let to its owner. 

"Quite true/' sighed the bishop. ''It is empty.'' 
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'1)0 I understand that you found this purse sodm- 
where about here — ^I mean about this house ?** demanded 
Bob. 

'Tes/' said the detective. 

"And you have no idea where the money is ?" inquired 
Bunchester anxiously. 

"I have a very distinct idea where the money b," 

answered Grimes slowly, "and this yoimg lady '* he 

faced Betty accusingly, "she also has a very distinct idea 
where the money is." 

At this Baxter's eyes blazed fiercely. "You dare 
to " 

'•Wait, Bob !" The girl laid a restraining hand upon 
his arm. Then, lifting her head proudly, she challenged 
Grimes. "You mean to insinuate that I took the taonty 
from this purse?" 

"Impossible!" murmured the bishop. 

A hard smile played about the detective's mouth. 

"You mean to deny that you know where the money 
is?" 

She hesitated. "Why— er- 
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'Where is it?" he demanded. 

"I— I can't tell you.' 

"You refuse to answer?" 

"I — must refuse." She thought of her promise to 
Hester. 

"My dear child," interposed Bunchester kindly. "I'm 
sure you are actuated by the most honorable motives, 
but this is a case where the whole truth must be told." 

'Go ahead, Betty; tell what you know," urged Bob. 

1 — I " she began weakly, but rallied with a flash 

of anger. "I'll not be questioned like this." Her pride 
and fighting spirit were stirred now. The idea that she 
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as actually accused of stealing this money or of being 
1 accomplice in the theft — it was outrageous, prepos- 
rous. Very well, if they thought her guilty they could 
jep on thinking so. 

"I have made a serious charge here," Grimes pro- 
!cded quietly, "and I propose to prove it." He turned 
larply to the girl. "Whose desk is that?" 

"My desk," she answered. 

The detective examined' the drawers carefully. They 
ere all unlocked except the top one on the left-hand 
de. 

"You keep this drawer locked?" 

'OJsually." 

''You have the key?" 

"Yes. It's in my bag." She opened her bag and pro- 
uced a flat key. "Here it is." 

"Has anyone else a key to this drawer?" 

"No." 

Grimes looked at the key critically. "H'm ! A spring 
ick. Do you mind opening this drawer?" 

"Why should I open it? It's my private drawer." 
ctty thought of her Marcus Aurelius and Bob's precious 
tter. Why should these sacred things be dragged out 
f this vulgar detective? 

"Oh, it's your private drawer, is it? Just the same, 

must ask you to open it, Miss Thompson." 

''Very well," yielded the girl. "There !" She put the 
ey in the lock and turned it while Grimes watched her 
eenly. 

"Now if your lordship will look in this drawer?" he 
lid. 

"Certainly," bowed the prelate, and he pulled out the 
rawer to its full length, then started back vvUk ^ cr| 
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of amazement. "Good heavens!" He drew forth a 
bundle of folded banknotes. "It's the stolen money/* he 
declared. "The exact amount! The identical notes! 
Five thousand pounds!" 

Betty started in bewilderment. "But — I don't under- 
stand/' she said. 

Old Bunchester turned to the girl in deep concern. 
"My dear Miss Thompson, this is exceedingly painful, 
exceedingly compromising. I beg you most earnestly, in 
the interest of everyone, in your own interest, to tell us 
how it comes that this money is found in your dedc 
You must explain this mystery, indeed you must." 

"Hold on!" cried Bob, springing forward, his whole 
face transfigured, and here it was, in the words of 
Hiram Baxter, that the boy showed himself a thorough- 
bred and took the five-bar gate in one clean leap. "Don't 
say a word, Betty. Don't explain an3rthing. You're the 
finest, pluckiest girl I ever knew, and right now, with- 
out any explanation, I ask you to be my wife." 

"Bob !" she cried, and her whole soul was in her eyes. 

"It's all right, dear." He stood close beside her and 
drew her to him protectingly. "There are two of us 
now." Then, turning to Grimes : "Go ahead with your 
silly little game." 

"All very pretty," sniffed the detective, while the 
bishop looked on in purple amazement, "but, before we 
get through with our silly little game you may not find 
it as silly as you think." 

He strode across the library to the foot of the little 
stair and pointed to the mezzanine door. "If Miss 
Thompson was so confident that Jenny Regan was a de- 
serving person why did she hide her in that room this 
xnoming?" 
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-Whatr cried Bob. 

Grimes fixed his hard gaze on Betty. "Do you deny 
"tiiat you hid Hester Storm, otherwise known as Jenny 
R^[an, in that room?" 

The girl eyed him steadily. "It's true," she said; 
•%iit — I can explain it." 

Young Baxter started to his feet. "It isn't possible 
du8 Storm girl who's been working here is — ^Jenny Re- 
gan?" 

Grimes nodded. "Jenny Regan is one of her aliases. 

It's a matter of police record. You knew this, didn't 

jou?" He turned to Betty, whose cheeks were aflame 

with anger. 

"Yes, I knew it," she flung back, "and what ia 
ft 



"You knew she was a thief and a pickpocket?" he 
added. 

With an effort the girl checked herself and stood 
panting. 

'^f your lordship will give me a few moments," she 
said in a low tone, "I can make everything clear. "You 
don't mind, Bob? Just a few moments?" 

Baxter bowed to her wish. "Of course I don't mind. 
Come on," he said to Grimes. 

"Not I," refused the latter. "Miss Thompson says she 
can make things clear to his lordship. So can I. His 
lordship's purse was stolen by Hester Storm, alias Jenny 
R^^, but this young woman," he swept Betty with a 
cruel look, "was an accessory after the fact" 

"You miserable hound!" roared Bob. 

And the bishop said solemnly : "My dear sir, you are 
making an incredible accusation. Miss Thompson is a 
lady — a friend of mine. I knew her estimahl^ fsi^^^r 
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'"I can only lay the facts before your lordst 
shrugged the detective. He went to the libraiy d 
and, motioning quickly, returned followed by He 
Storm, who looked neither to the right nor the left, 
held her eyes straight down before her, as if stud] 
the yellowish pattern in the carpet. Betty watched 
in surprise. 

"There," Grimes pointed to Hester, "is my answe 
your lordship's doubts. What is this woman doing h< 
She is a notorious thief and a pickpocket. Why 
she come to Ipping House? Why did your 1< 
ship's friend. Miss Thompson, shelter her in that 1 
room and try to prevent me from arresting her? 
answer is easy. It was because Miss Thompson ] 
posed to share the money this Storm girl had sti 
from your lordship." 

"That's a lie!" rang out Betty's swift denial. "' 
them it's a lie. You must tell them," she appealed fi 
tically to Hester. 

But the Storm girl never moved; she never spoke; 
never lifted her eyes from the carpet 

And Grimes went on relentlessly: "H Miss Tho: 
son was innocent of this crime why did she not tell 
whole truth about it when she was alone with your k 
ship not half an hour ago?" 

"I wanted to tell the truth," insisted Betty, "bt 
had promised this poor girl that I would do notl 
until — until the detective had gone." Again she 
pealed to Hester. "You know that is true. Tell ti 
it's true." 

But the Storm girl stood there like a frozen im^ 
her lips closed, her eyes cast down. And a sickei 
terror filled Betty's \ite.^sX. 
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ir lordship must see that there is a strong case 
this young woman." Grimes moved toward 

vith a grim tightening of the lips. "You'll have 

t with me/' He laid a hand on her arm. 

ntly Bob Baxter stepped forward, his face as 

s Betty's. 

e your hands oflF that lady." 
I don't know," retorted Grimes. "I'm an officer 

law and " 

dear Mr. Baxter," reasoned the bishop, interpos- 
portly and venerable presence between the ex- 

dversaries, "believe me, we must respect the 

' of the law." 

esty nothing," stormed Bob. "I tell you — 
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II you to step back," ordered the detective. "And 
-" he faced Miss Thompson, "consider yourself 
irrest. If you have anything to get ready you'd 

lo it. We start in " he glanced at his watch, 

minutes." 

t?" cried Baxter, aghast 

seriousness of the situation was now clear to 
le. 

here," the young man appealed to Grimes after 
ent's thought, "there's some horrible mistake, 
'hompson had nothing to do with stealing that 
She couldn't steal. Look at her, man I You 
;he couldn't. I'll be responsible anyway, or my 
will, for the money and everything else. You 
rag her off like this and disgrace her. By God, I 
et you." 

sorry, sir, but I've no choice. A crime has been 
ted, and — there's evidence enough to hold her on 
vas a cousin of the queen." 
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"Under arrest T' murmured Betty twining her fingt 
together piteoudy and fixing her eyes on Hester. 

At this moment the sound of carriage wheds n 
heard outside. Bob went quiddy to the window. 

"It's Father/' he said with a movement of rdii 
"Cheer up, Betty. Dad will think of something." 

A moment later Hiram Baxter entered the room. ¥ 
face was ashen gray. He looked broken and ill, bat 
flicker of the old bright smile spread over his rugg 
face as he glanced about the room. 

"Hello, everybody! Why, hello, BishI" He tapp 
Bunchester playfully on the shoulder. "I'm awful gl 
to see you, Bish." Then, as he noticed the univer 
gloom, "Say, it strikes me you folks are a little frapp 
What's wrong? What are you doing here?" he a^ 
Grimes. 

The detective started to explain, but Bob cut 
eagerly. 

"One moment! Father, did you leave twenty-fi 
thousand dollars in the drawer of that desk ?" 

"Twenty-five thousand dollars! Say, boy, is this 
joke? If it is, I tell ye straight I don't like it." 

"No, Father, it's not a joke ; it's very far from a jd 
Did you leave it there?" 

"Twenty-five thousand dollars in that desk? Say, 
you knew what I've been through to-day! I've be 
scratchin' around down where the avenues are pav 
with red-hot bricks, lookin' for twenty-five thousa 
dollars. And I didn't find it, either. No, sir, I left 
money in that desk. It ain't my desk, anyway; i 
Betty's desk." 

"Ah !" smiled Grimes. 

"Say, who are you, anyway ?" 
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^Vm Grimes from Scotland Yard.** 

*T-ct me explain/' put in Betty. ''I— I'm in great 
trouble, Guardy." 

"Ill tell him, dear," said Bob. 'Tather, I— Fve asked 
Betty to be my wife." 

''Well, it ain't that that's maldn' ye look like a funeral, 
is it ?" drawled Hiram. "Go on, now ; let me have it." 

Betty and Bob spoke at the same time, both pointing 
soomful fingers at Grimes. 

"He says that I " 

•'He dares to say that Betty ^" 

"Easy now ! Not all at once. Say, Bish, you'd better 
Idl it." 

Bunchester coughed impressively. "My dear friend, 
it seems incredible, but the fact is Mr. Grimes thinks 
that Miss Thompson was concerned in the-— er — misap- 
propriation of that five thousand pounds." 

*TTiat was stolen from you? Betty Thompson? No, 
no, no I" thundered the old man. 

"That is how we all feel, but, with the utmost regret 
I am forced to bear witness that this exact sum and, I 
believe, the identical banknotes were found in Miss 
Thompson's desk — ^there." 

"Five thousand pounds? What does this mean, Betty? 
How did that money get in your desk ?" 

"I — I don't know," the unhappy girl answered. 

Grimes looked at his watch again. "No use of any 

more talk," he said gruffly. "It's time to start and ** 

motioning to Betty, "youll have to come with me." 

"You don't mean " Hiram's eyes burned savagely. 

1 mean that these two women are under arrest, sir, 
diarged with grand larceny, and I'm going to take 'em 
to London by the next train." 
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''But— I won't have it" 

"Better not interfere, sir. I've men outside to hdp 
me, and — I'm going to take 'em. Come now." He 
caught Betty by the arm and marched her, half fainting, 
toward the door. 

At this moment Hester Storm lifted her eyes, opened 
her lips, and spoke in a strange, low tone : 

"Wait I You mustn't take her. She didn't steal the 
money. She had nothing to do with it I stole the 
money. I put it in that desk. I'm the one to take." 

"Hester!" cried Betty. "You— you put that monej 
in my desk?" repeated Betty slowly. 

"Yes. I meant to steal it or — I meant to steal half of 
it, but — when you sang that song about — her promise 
true, why — I thought how you'd been good to me, and— 
trusted me, and — ^I sneaked in here and left the money. 
The drawer was open, and I snapped it shut Then, 
when I made my getaway he pinched me." She turned 
to Grimes. 

The detective lowered his head as if he was studying 
the girl through his eyebrows. 

'You told me a different story just now?" he said. 
^Sure I did. I lied. You know I lied. You don't 
think I'm stuck on gettin' sent away for ten years, do 
ye? But if it's got to be her or me, well, I won't have 
her sent away when all she's done is to treat me right 
and try to save me. You can take that from Hester 
Storm." 

"This is a rare and beautiful instance of gratitude 
and devotion," commented Bunchester. 

''That's all right, Bish; but I want to know more 
about this." Hiram turned to Hester, who was standing 
with bowed head and clasped hands. "Well^ fer a giri 
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who talks about stealin' — I guess some o' the honest 
folks could take lessons f rcnn you. Say, I didn't quite 
^et that about how you planned to steal half o' this 
money? Where did the half come in? Why didn't ye 
plan to steal all of it?" 

Then, little by little, with questions from Grimes and 
more questions from Hiram the Storm girl told her 
story, sometimes in broken words, as her feelings over- 
powered her, but in the main simply and bravely and 
truthfully, as one who is strengthened by some higher 
power. She went back to her childhood and spoke of 
tier sister Rosalie. She told of her wanderings and 
waywardness, then of her visit to Ippingford and her 
meeting with Horatio Merle. Then, finally, of her ef- 
forts to return the money and of the persecution she 
had suffered at the hands of Anton. She kept nothing 
back, and she made no excuse for herself. She had 
sinned and it was right that she should suffer. 

As Hester finished her confession every heart went 
out to her in genuine sympathy, and Grimes was seen to 
wipe his eyes. 

"I want to say," he remarked, ''that I've seen some 
strange cases in my time, but when it comes to a woman 
trying to steal money over again that she's stolen once 
so as to give it back — ^why, that's a new one on me." 

*'Ye can't ever tell what a woman's goin' to do," 
nodded Baxter. 

"Anyway, I owe you an apology. Miss Thompson," 
the detective went on, and there was a little catch in his 
voice as he met Betty's grave, beautiful eyes. ''Things 
certainly did look black against you, but — all I can say 
is, I'm sorry, Miss, I'm sorry." 

'It's aU right, old man," said Bob. 
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Whcreapon the Bishop of Bundiester, clearing his 
throat ponderously, addressed these comforting wcmb 
to Hester Storm: ''My dear young friend, I am inex- 
pressively touched by this story of your struggles and 
temptations and your splendid moral victory. It is a 
most meritorious case and one that the Society of Pro- 
gressive Mothers will take up with enthusiasm. As for 
the outcome of this affair, speaking for the Progressive 
Mothers' Society and for myself, as bishop of this dio- 
cese, I can assure you that there will be no unpleasant 
consequences, so far as you are concerned. The money 
has been returned. You have truly repented of your 
sin and you have given an illustration of spiritual regen- 
eration that will long be treasured in the annals of the 
Progressive Mothers' Society. 

"And now, my dear Miss Thompson, how shall I ex- 
press my great joy " The bishop turned to Betty, 

and was about to launch forth into another sounding 
period when Hiram Baxter interrupted him. 

''Excuse me, Bish, fer breakin' in on yer speech, but 
— I've had a bad day in town, and — if you don't mind 
takin' the detective into the next room and finishin' up 

the details of this purse business with him, why ** 

Baxter leaned back in his chair with signs of phjrsical 
distress — ^"ye see, I'm just about all in." 

"Why, certainly, my dear friend. Let us come in 
here." And, motioning to Grimes and Hester, he led 
the way into the conservatory and carefully closed the 
door behind him. 

"Father! Is anjrthing wrong?" asked Bob in concern. 

"Guardy, you're iU?" 

With anxious faces the young lovers stood beside the 
old man^ who smikd at them wearily. 
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''Children, Tve got bad news fer ye, awful bad news 
for ye/' he said. 'Tve made the best fight I could, but 
that Henderson bunch, they've done me up. Inde- 
pendent Copper broke twenty points to-day in the New 
York market, and — I was long of the stock. My man 
cabled me the tip to sell, but I never got it. I never got 
it. That cable was held up." He bent forward, resting 
his big grizzled head on his hands in an attitude of utter 
despair. "It's all off, children. It's all oflF." 

Betty's heart was pounding violently as she listened. 
Things had happened so rapidly in the last few hours 
that she had scarcely thought of Lionel and his wild 
sprint for the cable office. Had he failed to get there 
in time ? Had he made some mistake ? What could have 
happened to Lionel? 

"Excuse me a moment," she said, and hurrying toward 
the conservatory, she threw open the door and looked 
about her. 

One glance showed that something had happened, for 
her eyes fell on a murmuring group gathered about An- 
ton and the detective. And there in the group, calmly 
smoking a cigarette, was Lionel Fitz-Brown. 

"Lionel !" Betty called, addressing him by his Christian 
name for the first time in her life. "Please come here — 
quick." And then, when he stood before her, very in- 
dignantly : "The idea of your not coming to tell me !" 

"Tell you about what?" he asked blankly. 

"About the cable. Did you — ^were you in time?" 

Fitz-Brown adjusted his monocle with great care, then^ 
gradually, a smile spread over his face. "Oh, I say! 
The cable I You see, I got so beastly wet in the storm. 
Miss Thompson, that I — ^well, the fact is, I had on thin 
flannel trousers and they jolly well shrunk uq to copf 
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knees and — ^haw, haw, haw!" He exploded into up- 
roarious merriment. 

"Oh, Mr. Fitz-Brown," she wrung her hands beseech- 
ingly, "please tell me if you got the cable oflf by twelve?" 

Lionel laid a reflective forefinger along his nose. "By 
twelve? No. No, I didn't." 

"You didn't?" Betty's heart sank. 

"I go it oflF five minutes before twelve. Haw, haw, 
haw!" He fairly doubled up in his enjoyment of this 
witticism. 

Like a flash, Betty darted back to Hiram, thrilling 
with this good news. And at the same moment Grimes 
entered, holding a cablegram in his hand. 

"Beg your pardon, sir," he said respectfully to Bax- 
ter, "I've just arrested your chauffeur, Anton Busch. 
He's a crook. Slippery Jake, sneak thief and confidence 
man, wanted by the police in half dozen cities. He's 
been working some deviltry here, sir. I've just found 
this cablegram on him. It's addressed to you." 

"Thank you," said Hiram with a look of inexpressible 
sadness in his eyes. "It's come too late." 

"I'm sorry, sir. I — 111 wait outside," and Grimes 
withdrew, his hard face softened by a look of deep pity 
for the shattered old warrior. 

Baxter sat still, looking at the yellow envelope. "Too 
late !" he muttered. "Oh, if I'd only got this cablegram 
in time!" 

"Guardy, I want to tell you something," Betty began, 
but Hiram paid no attention. 

"Nothing matters now," he went on bitterly. "I 
mustn't say that. I'm happy about you two. Betty! 
Bob!" He joined their hands and held them 
Strongly. "It's what I've ^lVn^.^^ dreamed of, but — I 
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wanted to leave ye well fixed and now " The tears 

were coursing down his grizzled cheeks. ''We're ruined 
— ruined." 

"No, no! We're not ruined. You mustn't say that, 
Guardy." The girl dared not promise anything, for she 
did not know the result of her effort, but she pointed 
hopefully to the unopened cablegram. "Why don't you 
open this ? Why don't you read it ?" 

He shook his head despairingly. "I know what it is. 
It's the notice that I've been sold out and— every- 
thing's gone. God! H I'd only known! If I could 
only have g^ven the order to sell— even a few thousand 
shares." 

With a listless movement Hiram ripped open the cable 
envelope and drew out the yellow sheet. Betty thought 
her heart would stop beating as she watched his face. 
Slowly the look of amazement came. He rubbed his 
eyes and read the message again. Then he sprang to 
his feet with a great cry. 

"What! It ain't possible! Listen to this!" In his 
excitement, Hiram almost shouted the words written 
there before him. " 'Congratulate you on your splendid 
nerve. Executed order at once. Sold fifty thousand 
shares at top of market and closed out with twenty 
points profit. Gramercy.' You hear that. Bob? Read 

it! Am I crazy or No, no! There's something 

wrong. I didn't show any splendid nerve. I didn't 
cable any order to sell fifty thousand shares. There's 
some mistake." 

"There's no mistake," cried Betty. "I cabled the order 
to sell." 

"You?" stared Bob. 
'You ?" gasped Hiram. 'Tou cabled the otdts ti^ %i^ 
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fifty thousand shares of Independent G>pper stock for 
my accomit? Fifty diousand shares?" . 

It was several moments before Betty could speak, and 
then, laughing and crying hysterically, she told what she 
and Lioael had done. 

"I should say it was splendid nerve," said Bob. And 
folding his big, strong arms around her, ''Betty, you 
darling!" he whispered 

She lay there happy in his arms and, looking up into 
his eyes with all the fondness of her soul, answered 
shyly and sweetly, "Bob, my love." 

And Hiram Baxter^ wiping away his tears of joy, mut- 
tered to himself (since no one else was paying any atten- 
tion ), "H(dy cats! Is there anything a woman won't 
dor 
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